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THE COMPELLING OF EFFICIENCY 
THROUGH TEACHER TRAINING 

I. A NEW analysis of the factors inyolyed 
in teacher training is made necessary by 
the fact that education is changing from 
the study of academic branches as wholes 
and the mental training incidental to it, to 
the development of definite forms of effi- 
ciency useful enough and strong enough to 
control experience. The question that 
teacher and learner must now ask of each 
branch is not, does it train the mind, but, 
what definitely useful forms of mental 
training does it contribute, how useful are 
its contributions as compared with those 
made by other subjects, what parts and how 
much of its subject matter are essential to 
their development, and by what method can 
they be made permanent and controlling T 
Such education means compulsion. It com- 
pels children to learn and compels teachers 
to be efficient. The schoolmaster of tradi- 
tion compelled children to figure and to 
spell. His too scientific successor, through 
fear of a figuring begun in the wrong cul- 
ture epooh or a spelling contrary to natural 
tendencies, compels nothing at all. The ex- 
pert familiar with educational values must 
compel efficiency in the ordinary learner as 
surely as learning was drilled into Helen 
Keller. Teachers who compel what is es- 
sential to the individual and to the state 
will more certainly control the course of 
civilization than captains of industry or 
rulers of warring continents. 

II. The teacher training that is to result 
in this sort of efficiency must compel in the 
teacher the forms of training which control 
or compel the learner: the cumulative im^ 



pression which definitely centers permanent 
and controlling interests, ideals and points 
of view; the vocabulary, which determines 
what experience shall be held in mind and 
the specific relationships which shall retain 
it; the varying interconnection or variation, 
whose many-sidedness and variability make 
possible all forms of originality through the 
discovery of new relationships; the habit 
and system, which compel the invariable 
repetition of essential things in their most 
useful relationships ; and the transfer, which 
ensures for essential things as general ap- 
plication as is useful by carrying them over 
to situations or fields of experience other 
than those in which they have been de- 
veloped. 

III. As factors in teacher training; these 
five controls or forms of formal activity or 
educational efficiency must be considered 
from two points of view: (1) The pupil con- 
trols which must be so taught by the teacher 
as to compel efficiency in the learner; (2) 
and the teacher controls which must compel 
the necessary professional efficiency in the 
teacher. As, obviously, the teacher must 
master both, the selection of the kind and 
amount of subject matter essential to teach- 
ers in each branch of knowledge is deter- 
mined by its relative contribution to one or 
more of these teacher or pupil controls. 

IV. As the contribution of the various 
branches to each of the five controls is 
examined, three points will stand conspic- 
uously revealed: 

1. The fact that teacher training and 
general education should parallel each other 
throughout the entire professional course. 

2. That definite and permanent knowl- 
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edge of relative educational aims and values 
is essential to teachers of all subjects which 
form a part of teacher training and of the 
general education which should parallel it. 

3. That what is essential to efficiency in 
academic specialization is largely hostile to 
efficiency in both teacher training and gen- 
eral education. 

V. In teacher training as in general edu- 
cation, cumulative impression as a means to 
permanent and controlling interests, ideals 
and points of view, is largely based upon 
forgotten experience, and, in place of the 
academic system or exhaustive detail dear 
to the specialist, requires persistent repeti- 
tion of impressive material or experience 
which may itself be forgotten. Interest in 
scientific research is better gained through 
a glimpse at the more impressive investiga- 
tions of a variety of sciences than through 
the detailed study of only one, and becomes 
permanent less through what is remembered 
than through growing impressions of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction which linger long after 
particular methods of investigation or the 
results of particular experiments have been 
foi^otten. The ideal which compels a tired 
brain to persist in the face of a complex 
difficulty may result from the systematic 
study of mathematics or Sanskrit possible 
to a favored few, but it is just as certain 
and far more generally acquired, if every 
learner is compelled to solve enough com- 
plex problems in every branch of knowledge, 
to gain confidence in the face of complexity, 
as surely as he forgets the complexities 
themselves because they are complex. 

1. Although in similar fashion, relatively 
non-emotional points of view, as distinct 
from feelings, interests and ideals are in- 
cidentally developed in the teaching of 
academic subjects, the specialist is little 
likely to give them the defimteness of direc- 
tion to professional ends, and modification 
hy non-academic ideals, essential to their 



usefulness. To be educationally effective, 
they must be centered upon educational 
ends and limited by other educational aims 
and facts. For example, the *' scientific 
attitude of mind," which accustoms the 
specialist to readjust his old belief under 
the compulsion of some new fact of natural 
science, has often failed to prepare him to 
accept the educational fact that only a little 
of his science is essential to the mental 
training through which he has always justi- 
fied the science as a whole. Even experi- 
mental pedagogy and the history of educa- 
tion themselves may fail to definitely direct 
the scientific point of view to educational 
ends, unless they consciously teach the ne- 
cessity for continual educational readjust- 
ment and reform as the result of scientific 
determination and social or political change. 
On the other hand, although the ''genetic" 
attitude of mind, with its emphasis of adap- 
tation to childhood and periods of develop- 
ment, can not but be given educational 
bearing through the study of pi^chology, 
it is educationally misleading in the form 
of Montessorianism itself, unless it is modi- 
fied by the fundamental educational view- 
point which insists on developing activities 
when they are educationally most useful, 
regardless of the more natural interest and 
readier development of some later period. 
If the genetic viewpoint is to be education- 
ally safe and useful, even the ''educa- 
tional" psychologist must be dominated by 
fundamental educational aims and values, 
as well as by his educational applications of 
psychological facts and principles. 

2. Although history, through its dra- 
matic content, and literature, through its 
emotional form, are the branches most effec- 
tive for emotionalizing ideas into ideals that 
can control, the method of the academic 
specialist in each of these subjects tends 
to lessen or check emotion by turning the 
attention of the learner from the emotional 
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passage as a whole to petty details of in- 
f ormation or the means by which the emo- 
tion is produced. In place of definitely 
centering about fundamental ideas and ac- 
tivities what is most impressiye in the spir- 
itual inheritance of the race, specialization 
sacrifices the emotional appeal of historical 
fiction and even of literary form, for the 
sake of eliminating anachronisms that the 
general student never perceives or soon for- 
gets, or the fictitious heroes and incidents 
that make larger truths real. Playing 
'*the Yankee at King Arthur's Court," it 
substitutes filthy anchorites and ridiculous 
knights — ^the petty by-products of a heroic 
age— for the "Idyls of a King" and the 
lai^er tendencies to reverence, romance and 
chivalry that feudalism not only produced, 
but handed down. In place of using the 
emotional appeal of the literature read in 
the high schools and normal schools to cre- 
ate a love for the beautiful and to idealize 
what is finest in human experience, special- 
ization asks whether the king in Humpty 
Dumpty could have been Henry the Eighth, 
and insists on an ornithological descrip- 
tion of the sea fowl in the Ancient Mariner. 
No branoh of human knowledge rich in the 
stuff from which dreams are made should 
be torn into the shreds and tatters of in- 
formation that any dictionary or encyclo- 
pedia can more economically supply. Nor 
is it the academic specialist alone who 
squanders his richer substance. The same 
sacrifice of ideals may result from a non- 
emotional teaching of the history and phi- 
losophy of education, which in place of 
breathing the breath of life into men that 
can teach us how to feel, classifies them 
into humanists, naturalists, realists, like so 
many moth fiies pinned on their several 
bits of cork. 

VI. VocabtUafy, the second form of pupil 
and teacher controls, determines the things 
that are to be held in mind and the relation- 



ships in which they are to be associated. It 
is not too much to say that the number and 
kind of words in a teacher's vocabulary 
largely determine his thinking by limiting 
or increasing the amount of experience 
which he uMl retain and the possibility of 
its being related to other experience. 

1. The kind of words and ideas by which 
a teacher recalls his daily experience deter- 
mines whether it shall make him think of 
narrow school routine, of facts from psy- 
chology and other sciences, or of funda- 
mental educational values and relationships. 
For example, if he recalls the difBculty 
which young children have with finger 
movements as compared with full-arm 
movements, through the words ''difficult,'* 
he does not think at all. He either persists 
in the drill that involves the movement or 
complains that it is too hard. If he has 
''culture epoch'' associated with it, he in- 
sists that the finger movement must not be 
required because the race used full-arm 
movements at the period reproduced in the 
early life of the child. If the word that 
comes to mind is " gangUon-cell," he will 
refuse to force a growth that will come more 
readily when protoplasmic processes have 
developed. It is only when he has difficulty 
associated with immediacy of usefulness, 
that he will think and judge from the stand- 
point of edv^ation€tl efficiency, and either 
reject the finger movement as useless or 
develop it, because its educational useful- 
ness is relatively high and immediate, how- 
ever difficult or ''unnatural" it may be. 

2. It follows that the development of the 
professional vocabulary of the teacher can 
not be left to academic specialists or even 
to the psychologist, biologist or sociologist, 
ignorant of definite educational aims and 
values, because the words that preserve and 
interpret the teacher's experience must be 
subordinated to what is basal for educa- 
tional efficiency. 
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3. The educational eflSeiency of a word 
depends upon the definiteness, usefulness 
and many-sidedness of a few ideas that it 
will habitually call to mind. The teacher 
must substitute definition which suggests 
and reaches out after new knowledge for 
the definition which merely identifies each 
new thing by calling it by a name which, 
always meaning the same, discourages 
thinking or investigation. The definition 
that controls is the definition which defi- 
nitely and certainly carries with the name 
a few ideas which suggest different kinds 
of knowledge and fields of thought or in- 
vestigation for each new thing to which it 
is applied. For example, the word *^ river ^' 
physiographically defined makes each new 
river mean the same thing. Each river is a 
river and nothing more — ^like the "prim- 
rose by the river's brim" or ''the flower 
in the crannied wall." But river certainly 
associated with scenery, fertilization, navi- 
gation and power, becomes a vocabulary- 
control by suggesting a variety of things 
for each new river different from what is 
known of those that have been encountered 
before. There is a difference between rest- 
ing satisfied with knowing that the Nile is 
a river, and of surely associating with it, 
because it w a river, the thought of scenery 
that compels the learner to discover its 
pyramids, cataracts and Arab boatmen, the 
thought of fertilization, with the whole 
history of Egypt in its train, the thought 
of navigation with its conquest of the cata- 
racts and the dream of Cape to Cairo, and 
the thought of water power with the pro- 
phetic glimpse of the cotton mills that may 
clothe a continent. From this point of view, 
Dr. Thomdike's valuable inquiry into the 
extent to which children's text-books con- 
tain a vocabulary related to the experience 
of childhood, should be carried further. 
For in every branch, in proportion to its 
contribution to vocabulary, the teacher 



must learn to associate with each funda- 
mentally useful word the few definite ideas 
that will most surely and usefully compel 
him to think and through which he can 
compel his pupils to think and to search 
after new knowledge. 

4. To words thus suggestive for general 
information must be added technical terms 
suggestive for professional knowledge and 
experience, by substituting for logical or 
philosophical definition the two or three 
associations which will compel teachers to 
think, apply and adapt. For example, 
every teacher should be drilled into mechan- 
ically associating with ''mental training" 
or "efficiency" — the five controls: "im- 
pression, vocabulary, variation, habit and 
transfer." If he is a specialist in mathe- 
matics, mental training will then suggest 
not merely logical system and habit, but 
the system of habits that control every-day 
experiences. Impression will make him 
think not merely of the few ideals that 
mathematics can develop, but of the multi- 
tudes of ideals, interests, tastes and points 
of view which must be gained from other 
subjects. The thought of vocabulary will 
suggest the contribution of mathematics to 
the words that hold ideas in mind in com- 
parison with that made by other subjects. 
The term variation will bring the definite 
system of mathematics into contrast with 
the constantly varying associations that are 
possible through more suggestive terms in 
other branches of knowledge. While the 
very word transfer will quickly suggest the 
distinction between habits that are confined 
to particular parts of mathematics and 
those that not only can carry over, but are 
made to carry over to other fields of experi- 
ence. 

5. It is clear, not only that the academic 
specialist, even if he defines his terms 
effectively, will make them effective for 
specialization rather than for teaching, but 
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that profesaional definiteness shonld find 
range for application in academic work 
that parallels professional training. 

6. On the other hand, the task that the 
Society of College Teachers of Education 
has imposed upon Professor Baglej most 
include, in addition to an agreement upon 
a uniform pedagogical terminology, agree- 
ment upon the few definite ideas that must 
be certainly called to mind by each uni- 
form term, if it is to compel useful educa- 
tional thinking. 

VII. The third form of pupil and 
teacher controls is variation or varying 
interconnection, exercised through the 
growing many-sidedness of ideas that makes 
possible all kinds of new and unexpected 
associations. It involves two forms of con- 
trol — the Herbartian * * many-aidedness ' ' and 
''concentration." That is, qiMmtitative 
control through increasing the possibility 
of any idea's being related to any other 
idea, and qualitative control through in- 
creasing the likelihood of varied associa- 
tion and compulsion for the most useful 
ideas. 

1. The same effective definition, or mem- 
orking of effective associations, which 
makes a useful general term bring more 
ideas to mind, vnll put any one of the re- 
suiting ideas into relationship vnth others 
that the effective association which recalled 
it, has similarly recalled in other instances 
or fields of application. For example, 
when an investigator tests the efficiency of 
the phonetic method in reading, if the 
idea of efficiency always brings to mind 
vocabulary as well as habit, he will not limit 
his test to the habits involved in mechan- 
ical reading or thought-getting, but the 
term vocabulary will make him think of 
testing for the contributions made by pho- 
netic ability to vocabulary expansion and 
of comparing those it has added with those 
contributed by etymology, history, mathe- 



matics or science, because they, like it, have 
been associated in his mind with vocabulary 
expansion. 

To this increase and control of varying 
mental interconnection through effective 
definition must be added the varied inter- 
connection that comes from association urith 
many-sided periods and localities. Effective 
definition determines the two or three asso- 
ciations in which the most useful things are 
to be memorized. Many-sidedness of loca- 
tion and periods determines what the effec- 
tively defined words should be associated 
with. 

2. The unique service to mental train- 
ing made by history and geography is that 
an idea associated with any historical or 
geographical location or sequence within 
which the ordinarily intelligent learner will 
cumulatively gather many other ideas, is 
likely to be associated with many similar 
ideas, which, otherwise, might be so remote 
that their similarity would remain unde- 
tected. Think of good old Richard Mul- 
caster, Roger Ascham, John Sturm, Michel 
de Montaigne and the Ratio Studiomm of 
the Jesuit Fathers as belonging to the 
Elizdbethan Age, and you will not only 
associate them with a hundred things Eliza- 
bethan — ^royal progresses, Shakesperian 
drama, Westward Ho, and religious contro- 
versies, but you are more likely to see the 
common effort of most of them to build up 
formal methods and systems of instruc- 
tion, and to understand the swing of the 
pendulum which carries Montaigne from a 
system which taught him the correct pro- 
nunciation of Greek and Latin in his cradle, 
to the extreme of the incidental and the 
informal. Think of Dr. Kerchensteiner's 
system of vocational training in Munich as 
German, and the chances are stronger that 
you will associate it with military system 
and segregation into social classes, and ques- 
tion its adaptation to democracy. 
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4. If this historical sequence, partly ac- 
quired in the elementary grades, adequately 
taught in the high school, and kept alive 
through systematic review in college, is fol- 
lowed by specialization and intensive study, 
why should not a more partial concentra- 
tion upon all of the periods that have con- 
tributed most to the world's culture, with 
an emphasis of educational relationships 
and developments, be as cultural and con- 
tribute as directly to the fundamental aims 
of the historical specialist as exhaustive 
specializ.ation in one or two ? 

5. This does not mean intensive work 
in the history of education. Variation in 
the sense of seeing educational ideas which 
belong to the past related to others in new, 
individual, and varying associations, is not 
furthered by specialization in the history 
of education, which emphasizes local and 
temporary institutions or isolated facts. 
The interconnection of educational ideas 
through a knowledge of the past requires 
a chronological framework built up from 
all periods that contain enough educational 
material for association to be many-sided. 

VIII. Specific discipline or definite mem- 
orizing and retention, the fourth means to 
pupil and teacher controls, is exercised 
through habits and systems of habits. 

1. Sharp contrast must be made between 
the academic system dear to the specialist, 
and the efficiency system, which must be- 
come dear to the teacher. The logical sys- 
tem peculiar to certain academic subjects, 
such as mathematics or a foreign language, 
is temporarily mastered by the ordinary 
learner on account of a thoroughness and 
completeness of detail which can be re- 
tained only by the specialist. Efficiency 
system must be cumulatively built up 
through the selection, memorizing and 
never-ending review of the most useful 
ideas and activities selected from all sub- 
jects in the definite relationships that will 



make their usefulness most recurring and 
compelling in every-day life. The specialist 
insists on a system that only the specialist 
can remember; the teacher must develop a 
Efystem that remains permanent and con- 
trols. 

2. Even in the strictly professional sub- 
jects, which are supposed to have a special 
virtue for teacher training, system in the 
sense of exhaustive detail must be displaced 
by system which results from definite use- 
fulness. The worth of psychology and the 
history, philosophy and science of educa- 
tion as means to professional efiSciency, is 
not inherent in their subject-matter, but 
dependent upon the definite relationships in 
which what is educationally most useful is 
memorized and retained. 

3. If the system that controls is to be 
compelled, two fundamental conditions must 
be ensured. Relative educational values 
must determine the definite relationships 
which are so essential to the five forms of 
efficiency that they must be certainly mem^ 
orized; a/nd every moment of the little time 
effective for mechanical memorizing and 
review mtist be economically put to use. 
The reaction against mechanical memoriz- 
ing should be checked; memory drill should 
be limited to the proportionate time and 
particular periods for which it is effective : 
the relative native retentiveness of every 
learner should be determined; the most 
effective conditions and methods for mem- 
orizing and review should be compelled; 
drill should not fall short of what is neces- 
sary for adequate memorizing; nothing 
should be temporarily memorized that is 
not to be permanently kept in mind; and 
no academic specialist must waste time in 
the memorizing of the details of one subject 
at the expense of what is most useful in it 
and in other subjects in the definite rela- 
tionships that compel both teacher and 
pupil controls. // it is essential to the defi- 
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niteness which compels efficiency, the 
slavery of mechanical memorizing is the 
price of intellectual freedom. 

IX. The fifth and last of the pupil and 
teacher controls is exercised through gen- 
eral application in the sense of the transfer 
of useful things to instances or fields of 
experience other than those in which they 
are developed. 

1. While transfer as a factor in teacher 
training includes the idea of practise, it 
differs from the ordinary practise work of 
normal school and college in two essentials : 
first, it involves a practise which is not 
limited to the actual repetition of certain 
details of instruction until they become 
habits, but which compels the carrying over 
of habits to new sitiiations; and second, it 
involves the application and carrying over, 
not merely of methods of instruction, but 
of every form of teacher training that is 
general in its usefulness. It must discover 
and ensure for each individual the condi- 
tions favorable to the most general and 
original application, not only of habits, but 
of ideals, and the memory or interconnec- 
tion centers essential to effective definition. 
Once determined, they must themselves 
become a part of the efficiency system whose 
usefulness they can multiply a hundred- 
fold through ensuring the initiative, which 
in place of resulting from quick reaction 
time and the natural temperament of the 
rusher-in, consists of realization of personal 
efficiency in the sense of ability to meet a 
novel situation. 

2. When practise means application in 
this broader sense of transfer, studies of 
the kinds of usefulness and relative values 
exemplified in text-books, courses of study, 
theoretical methods of instruction, and 
model classes, should precede and accom- 
pany what is commonly called "practise 
teaching." The dominance of right ideals 
and points of view, the use of effectively 



defined professional vocabulaiy, the inter- 
connection of professional ideas through 
reading, reflection and practise, should be 
as certainly developed as effective habits of 
instruction. To ensure them, practise or 
transfer work, in place of being concen- 
trated into a few weeks of actual teaching 
at the dose of the professional course, must 
continue throughout the whole period of 
teacher training and be related to every 
phase of work. 

X. If professional efficiency is to be 
compelled, nothing must be permitted to 
interfere with the cumulative development 
of these five controls which I have called 
impression, vocabulary, variation, habit 
and transfer. Since they can be developed 
in all kinds of training schools, the form 
of institution in which the training of 
teachers is carried on is rather a favorable 
or unfavorable condition to efficiency than 
one of its essential factors. 

1. To be sure, for the sake of general edu- 
cation itself, the high-school course must 
become more directly preparatory to teacher 
training through its emphasis of material 
essential to pupil controls, its refusal to 
substitute specialization in some one sci- 
ence or phase of a school subject for a gen- 
eral knowledge of what is most essential 
in all, and the employment of profession- 
ally trained teachers in the place of aca- 
demic specialists. 

2. The normal school must meet these 
same conditions within the academic or 
content phase of its course, in the entrance 
requirements it imposes on the high school, 
and in limiting its college preparatory 
work to the entrance requirements of col- 
leges that are not sacrificing general cul- 
ture and social education to academic spe- 
cialization. 

3. But in the higher training of teachers 
the one thing fundamentally essential to effi- 
ciency is that throughout the college course. 
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academic and professional training shall 
parallel each other, and be wholly com- 
mitted to teachers who have been so pro- 
fessionally trained in educational aims and 
values that education means to them the 
development of definite forms of efficiency, 
rather than the false thoroughness of ex- 
haustive detail and the useless discipline 
of temporarily remembered eiystem. 

This whole discussion constitutes an argu- 
ment against an ordinary college course, 
superimposed upon a normal school course 
but stUl calling itself professional training, 
or against teacher training through a grad- 
uate school of education superimposed upon 
a four-year arts and science course. The 
negative argument against either is that 
four years of academic teaching of the pre- 
vailing type unfits men for effective teach- 
ing, through creating habits, ideals and 
points of view that are antagonistic to pro- 
fessional efficiency. On the side of the 
graduate school, this is less true of law, 
medicine or theology, owing to the fact that 
their professional subject-matter is almost 
wholly different from that of the academic 
branches and their training has little or no 
relationship to the methods by which the 
academic branches have been taught. With 
them, at the worst, su^h superposition means 
arrested development for a culture that 
should be continuing. 

The positive argument against the super- 
imposed graduate-school course is that a far 
longer period than two or three years of 
graduate work is necessary to the building 
up of the cumulative and complex system 
of knowledge, ideals, habits and practise, 
which constitutes professional training. 
In the case of professions other than teach- 
ing, the only remedy seems to be the dis- 
placing of academic training and general 
culture by a gradual working down of pro- 
fessional specialization into the college, or, 
as is now the case in medicine, a lengthen- 



ing of the professional training to five pr six 
years of theory and practise beyond a 
four-year college cotirse. 

In teacher training alone is it possible 
to ensure continuity to both general culture 
a/nd professional training in both normal 
school and college through the paralleling 
and interrelating of one with the other. 
The teacher, while he is being trained, re- 
quires the subject-matter which he is to 
teach in the relationships that make it most 
efficient for the general student with whom 
he is being taught. The college instructor 
who serves as the most helpful model for 
the teacher is the one who through his pro- 
fessional training and consciousness of edu- 
cational aims and values compels the high- 
est efficiency in both teacher and general 
student. The general student requires defi- 
nite familiarity with educational aims and 
values to intelligently second the methods 
of his efficiently trained teacher, to continue 
to teach himself after his college course is 
ended, and to intelligently perform the 
duties of citizenship in so far as they are 
related to public education. 

But no theoretical discussion will deter- 
mine the form of institution in which this 
paralleling of teacher training and general 
education will be actually brought about. 
As has been already said, even the super- 
imposed college or professional course is 
an unfavorable condition to efficiency 
rather than an insuperable obstacle. It is 
one of the advantages of democracy that 
in the educational field, as in all others, 
institutions performing the same general 
service have grown up in a variety of 
forms through adaptation to local condi- 
tions and varying stages of social progress. 
This in itself is an indispensable condition 
to efficiency, not only because in its ab- 
sence the great mass of American teachers 
must remain untrained, but because it af- 
fords almost limitless opportunity for com- 
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paring the efficiency of one institutional 
form with another from the standpoint of 
continually changing local needs. 

Educational research has performed its 
proper service for teacher training when it 
suggests and determines the factors essential 
to efficiency, regardless of the institution 
through which they must be applied. In 
each of the institutional forms through 
which the higher training of teachers is 
locally brought about, the factors in effi- 
ciency which this paper has endeayored to 
discover must be determining for instruc- 
tion. Their verification or disproval should 
be the most immediate aim of any educa- 
tional investigation truly scientific in its 
procedure, because it is preliminary to the 
definition of educational ends and the 
measurement of educational values, in the 
great branches of human knowledge, in the 
preparation for each specific phase of 
social life, and in the method by which 
anjrthing is to be taught. But whatever 
the final analysis, one thing is sure — edu- 
cation is coming to mean compulsion 
through definite forms of control, the devel- 
opment of which becomes the sole measure 
of the efficiency of teacher training. For 
teachers must be compelled to teach effi- 
ciently, in order that pupils shall be com- 
pelled to learn. A. Duncan Yocum 

XJNIVEBSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 



THE STUDY OP EDUCATION IN A 
NORMAL SCHOOL 

A Standard Normal School, — We are not 
much in sympathy with the impossible 
standardization sentiments often expressed 
by normal school men. When everything 
conspires to break sectional lines in social 
and economic affairs there is little need to 
emphasize differences in educational situa- 
tions which are largely more imaginary 
than real. There seems to be an inadequate 
idea of what is meant by the expression 
''Standard Normal School." 



Any standard must have definite units of 
measurement agreed upon. These are 
called units in secondary-school work and 
semester hours in college-rank work. The 
accepted minimum limit to secondary work 
is sixteen units. All above that is college 
work. No institution should be called a 
college that issues a degree on less than one 
hundred and twenty hours. An institution 
may be standard, however, that issues a 
certificate or diploma stating the amount of 
preparation made by students who have 
completed only partial college courses. 

An institution with acceptable equip- 
ment, with a teaching corps of high char- 
acter, having all necessary time elements, 
usually is designated as of standard type, 
since all standards are largely based upon 
the quantitative element. The qualitative 
element is even more important, but not so 
easily determined. All agree that every 
educational institution must have large 
freedom in meeting social and economic 
differences in communities. There need be 
little trouble, however, in determining the 
vitality of the qualitative element in the 
attitudes and activities of both instructors 
and pupils. 

While we insist that the quantitative 
element should largely determine the ques- 
tion of standardization, no institution 
should be classified as meeting acceptable 
standards until the qualitative element is 
passed upon and accepted by some compe- 
tent authority. In this, however, we must 
not confuse the quality of the work with 
the subject-matter of the courses of study. 
It must be kept constantly in mind that the 
instruction to be standard must be given to 
students with a sufficient degree of matur- 
ity of mind and with a determined amount 
of previous preparation. 

Work Differentiated to Meet Local Needs. 
— There are very great differences in ideals 
and opportunities in the urban and rural 
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sectionfl of southwest Missouri, calling for 
more differentiation in teacher training 
than is necessary in preparing teachers for 
widely separated sections. The normal 
school with which I am connected is, by 
law, charged with the responsibility of 
supplying teachers, both grade and high 
school, for several cities and largely vary- 
ing types of rural communities. 

It must supply teachers to one city al- 
most wholly a jobbing center with a rich 
and cultured population; for another city 
largely a mining center with a cosmopol- 
itan population varying greatly in social 
conceptions and tendencies; for still an- 
other city a great railroad center filled 
with people having advanced industrial 
notions. 

It must supply teachers for rural popu- 
lations varying from the dwellers on allu- 
vial soil, raisers of blooded stock and farm- 
ers by scientific methods, to the log-cabin 
mountaineer. 

It is thought that this normal school is 
of standard type and that it successfully 
prepares teachers for all possible kinds and 
grades of public schools ; and what is more 
to the point, those who come to it as stu- 
dents from the least fortunate localities go 
back to their homes to reorganize their 
schools and redirect and remotivate the life 
of the conununity. Later by gradual steps 
some of them move up in the scale of use- 
fulness and influence to the supervision of 
city systems of schools and to the state 
inspectorship of high schools. 

The Necessary Equipment. — The most 
important equipment of this normal school 
is a large training school of ten grades ar- 
ranged for a maximum of observation and 
practise, containing classes of pupils fully 
representative of all the various types men- 
tioned above, with a course of study plastic 
and varied enough to make its content work 
apply to the activities of every occupation. 

Such a training school illustrates the 



best things in the best public schools in 
city and country. The formal work is so 
varied in application as to furnish great 
opportunity to try out new theories and 
adapt them to new situations. In the first 
six years the formal and elementary work 
is practically completed. In the next four, 
the intermediate and the junior high school, 
are given sixteen units of work. Ten of 
these are constants to give unity and to 
form a basis for general culture. They are 
not lacking in local coloring and present- 
day tendencies. The other six units are 
alternate electives, giving opportunity for 
adjustment to the tendencies and to the 
environment of the students. 

It is the purpose of those in charge of 
this training school to make it a model of 
what is best in the school S3^tem, and to 
work out in the first ten grades as complete 
a preparation for the life work of the stu- 
dents as possible, and at the same time 
meet entrance requirements to the junior 
year of first-class high schools. This train- 
ing school is a pedagogical laboratory in 
which the study of education is made con- 
crete and all theories are illustrated and 
tested. 

The supervisor of the grade has one third 
of each day to work with the children for 
the purpose of keeping that pedagogical 
laboratory in the best of condition. She 
has this time for the purpose of gathering 
up any loose ends and keeping the work 
well rounded out. The director of observa- 
tion controls one third of the time of each 
grade in the training school, which is used 
for demonstrations of model teaching by 
heads of the departments in the normal 
school, by the supervising critic, and by the 
director of observation. The director of 
practise teaching controls the other third 
of the time of each grade, which is devoted 
to practise teaching by students who have 
prepared for it in the study of general 
method and plan-making, by a study of 
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special methods under the head of some 
department, and by a term's work in ob- 
servation and illustrative teaching. This 
practise teaching is done under the direc- 
tion of the supervising critic of the grade 
in cooperation with the head of a depart- 
ment. 

Definition of Normal School. — A normal 
school with so large and varied demands 
made upon it must consist of two parts — ^the 
junior normal school and the senior normal 
school. 

The junior normal school has three years 
of work superimposed on what is called 
in Missouri a third-class two-years high 
school; or it is two years. of normal school 
work superimposed upon a second-class 
three-years high school, or it is one year of 
normal-school work superimposed upon a 
first-class four-years high school. This 
junior normal-school curriculum includes 
eight units of standard secondary woi^ 
corresponding to the last half of the first- 
class four-years high school and thir(}jr 
semester hours of professional preparation 
so arranged as to supply the needs of 
teachers in the different kinds and l7X>es of 
schools to which they will be called to begin 
their teaching work. 

These thirty hours of professional work 
are superimposed on a full high-school 
course or they parallel from four to eight 
units of high-school work, as the case may 
be. In the latter there is opportunity to 
give continuity of instruction so necessary 
to the cumulative development of teaching 
efficiency and cultural growth. Such oppor. 
tunity is not offered when all academic 
studies precede the professional. Those 
who complete this course are granted 
limited certificates legally qualifying them 
to teach in any public school. Although 
the preparation is considered only partial, 
it fairly well qualifies for beginning work 
in localities where salaries are necessarily 
low. 



The senior normal school has three years 
of work superimposed on the junior normal 
school. The subjects and the amount of 
work of the senior normal school consist of 
sixty hours of academic work and of thirty 
hours of professional work, so arranged as 
to parallel each other throughout the three 
years. Note that the full normal-school 
course consists of six years superimposed 
on two years of high-school work. These 
six years may be designated as two years 
given to complete college entrance require- 
ments, two years to college academic work, 
and two years to the study of education. 
This plan of organization gives opportunity 
to intermix the professional work with the 
last two years of a high-school course and 
the first two years of a college-academic 
course. This intermixing or paralleling of 
courses is the chief merit of the normal 
school. 

The academic work paralleling the pro- 
fessional puts a cultural substance into the 
study of theory and practise, into the study 
of method and management, into the appli- 
cations of principles and into the study of 
history and philosophy of education. The 
professional paralleling the academic, colors 
it, vitalizes it, gives it dominant influence 
in determining purposeful values. Every 
subject, both academic and professional, 
lends itself to the fixing of good habits in 
thinking and doing, to the most careful 
adaptation of means to ends, to the devel- 
opment of initiative in making practical 
application. 

Studies in Education. — The thirty hours 
of professional work in the junior normal 
school are devoted to a thorough study of 
the subject-matter of the elementary course 
of study and to the organization of this 
matter for its use in teaching, to general 
psychology and child study, to plan-making 
and observation, to the social and economic 
aspects of community life, and to class- 
room management. 
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The thirty hours of senior professional 
work is devoted in part to the study and 
organization of the subject-matter of the 
constants in the intermediate and junior 
high school, to a thorough preparation in ' 
one or two lines of electives, some of them 
leading to preparation to teach vocational 
or industrial subjects. The senior profes-* 
sional work is devoted in a larger part to 
practise teaching under expert guidance 
and criticism, to the study of the principles 
of teaching and educational psychology, and 
to the history and philosophy of education, 
and last but not least to various phases of 
supervisory and administrative work. 

Of the sixty hours of professional work 
about half of it is required of every candi- 
date for a diploma. The other half is 
largely alternate elective, offering oppor- 
tunity for concentration on some one phase 
of school work, such as rural teaching and 
supervising, primary teaching and super- 
vising, the teaching and supervising of 
manual, domestic or fine arts, the teaching 
of some vocational subjects such as agri- 
culture and home-making arts and sci- 
ences. 

The aim is a maximum of the general to 
give a broad view of the whole field of 
teaching and general education, and a 
minimum of the specific to develop skill 
in handling something definite. 

College Academic, — The main purpose 
of the sixty hours of college-academic work 
is general culture, the same as that as- 
signed to the first two years of a college 
course when it is required for entrance to 
other professional schools. In general the 
element of pre-professional preparation is 
a consideration. Both general culture 
and professional ideals and efficiency are 
kept constantly in mind by both instruct- 
ors and students in these studies. 

There is a minimum of constants and a 
maximum of alternate elective of academic 



subjects. A system of majoring and minor- 
ing is adopted. In grouping majors and 
minors there is no intention to specialize 
for investigation. The grouping is made 
rather for purposes of broad culture and 
provision for specific knowledge to be ap- 
plied in meeting certain situations and 
filling certain positions. 

An Application. — One observation di- 
rectly in line of this discussion on the 
study of education is pertinent. The time 
is past when the normal school can be con- 
tent to have its graduates teach under the 
direction and supervision of college grad- 
uates having possible high degree of so- 
called academic scholarship, but having 
little sympathy with or conception of the 
problems of the trained teacher. For the 
protection of its students in service as well 
as to supply competent superintendents, 
and because most institutions devoted to 
higher education refuse to recognize the cul- 
ture value in the study of education, the 
normal school must give good academic 
scholarship, broad general culture as distin- 
guished from specialization now so empha- 
sized in college and university. The nor- 
mal school must also make the study of 
education include a preparation for teach- 
ing any subject in any grade of public 
school. As the demands of the public 
school increase so must the function of the 
normal school expand. There can be no 
other limitations set to the study of educa- 
tion than the demand for well-prepared 
teachers. When these demands are so 
varied in both kind and degree the organi- 
zation of the normal-school work must 
grow out of a full conception of the whole 
school problem and adapt itself to supply- 
ing teachers who may without a complete 
preparation render -service for which there 
is demand and for which such teachers are 
reasonably well fitted. 

This is neither a novel nor an isolated 
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situation to be met It is not a temporary 
situation. It is not a condition of pioneer 
life. It is life as we find it, past, present 
and futore. The problem of the normal 
school is to meet conditions as they now 
exist and adapt its work to the teachers 
now in service, and to prepare teachers for 
such service as present conditions demand. 
W. T. Cabbinoton 

SPBINGniLD, Mo. 



PROBLEMS OP VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

MoEE completely than any other single 
movement, vocational goidance must take 
for its function the conservation of human 
resources. This movement enters this limit- 
less field of effort, not as a distinctly new 
agency; it seeks rather to differentiate it- 
self from old agencies — the school, the 
home, the occupation — ^by clarifying, co- 
ordinating and rendering more effective the 
efforts of these agencies whcNse function is 
also some phase of human betterment. 

The vocational guidance movement seeks 
the cooperation of these numerous other 
agencies, and must depend for its efficiency 
largely upon securing such cooperation. 
Out of the problems of these other agencies, 
rather than de novo, the vocational guid- 
ance movement is formulating its problems 
and thus defining its field. Merely to state 
a half dozen of these problems as they 
seem now to be taking shape — with no at- 
tempt to suggest their solution farther than 
their statement may suggest it — ^is all that 
the limits of this paper will permit. 

The first problem of vocational guidance 
seeking to conserve human resources is to 
know the existence of those resources, their 
extent and number, and to gain and exer- 
cise some measure of control over them. 
Hence the vocational guidance department 
of every school system should be respon- 
sible for an accurate and always up-to-date 
census of all the children and youth of the 



community, covering the ages from four or 
five to at least eighteen, better twenty-one 
years. Furthermore, within these years, 
the vocational guidance department should 
exercise legal control over the children and 
youth of the community — ^first respecting 
their schooling, later respecting their em- 
ployment, or combined employment and 
schooling. Hence, the issuance of all school 
exemption and employment certificates 
should be under the control of this depart- 
ment, and should be so systematized that 
the department may know at all times, and 
control in accordance with law, the where- 
abouts and employment of every youth of 
the community. 

The second great problem of vocational 
guidance concerns types of schools and 
school curricula. "While the vocational 
guidance department must not be charged 
with the full responsibility of determining 
what types of schools shall be maintained, 
what subjects shall be taught, in a given 
community, this department must render 
invaluable assistance in determining these 
matters. For it is the function of this de- 
partment to know more completely, more^ 
extensively, than any other, the two great 
factors which must determine the scope 
and character of schools and programs of 
study — on the one hand, the children and 
youth to be educated, their capacities and 
needs, and, on the other, the needs of soci- 
ety, the opportunities that society affords 
for worthy service. 

The vocational guidance department 
should become a great repository of knowl- 
edge, always up-to-date and significant, of 
these two great factors in every commu- 
nity — the children and the work of the 
community. To secure this knowledge, the 
vocational guidance department should 
stimulate and assist the study of children 
throughout the schools — every teacher 
should have a part in this study, which 
should materially influence her attitude 
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and work; at least the larger generaliza- 
tions from these studies in the schools 
should be formulated and made available 
for quick reference in the vocational guid- 
ance department. Equally should this de- 
partment stimulate and take part in fre- 
quent industrial, commercial, occupational 
surveys of the community, and the signif- 
icant findings of such surveys should be 
always available in intelligible form in the 
office of the department. 

But no vocational guidance department 
should serve merely as a repository of such 
knowledge as this. Its knowledge should, 
indeed, be available for the use of all who 
may seek it; but the department itself must 
be at least one of the prime interpreters of 
this knowledge. When it is a question of 
the adjustment and the constant readjust- 
ment of schools and of school programs to 
the changing needs of the children, and of 
the community, it may well fall to the voca- 
tional guidance department to take the ini- 
tiative in bringing about the necessary ad- 
justments. 

One important feature that the vocational 
guidance department must help to intro- 
duce in some effective way into the school 
program of every community is a study of 
the rich and varied possibilities of service 
that not only the local community but the 
world affords. Such studies must be made 
not only informing* but inspiring, to the 
end that youth may not merely know of the 
existence of opportunities for service, but 
that youthful desire for activity, for self- 
expression, may be aroused and directed 
into worthy channels. 

Vocational guidance may well formulate 
for itself a third problem, that of the moral 
effect of the school on the child. I refer 
not especially to the conscious and inten- 
tional efforts of the school to train the 
character as well as the intellect — ^most 
schools are fully alive to the importance of 
such character training as a means of voca- 



tional preparation ; I- refer rather to the 
continuous, unavoidable, yet rarely appre- 
ciated effect of the conditions imposed upon 
the pupil through the organization, admin- 
istration and conduct of the school and of 
the school work. The character effects 
growing silently and inevitably out of these 
fundamental conditions are probably more 
important than those resulting from con- 
scious and intentional efforts of instructors. 
They are of all kinds — ^beneficial and detri- 
mental — ^measured in terms of their con- 
tribution to the realization of each individ- 
ual 's possibilities. 

Demanding especial attention from the 
standpoint of vocational guidance are those 
conditions which develop in a large per- 
centage of pupils — and usually in the very 
ones most needing vocational guidance — 
feelings of personal unfitness and discour- 
agement, habits of failure. Those who 
know industrial conditions to which young 
workers are subject, rightly deplore the 
prevalence of the blind-alley job, the fre- 
quent changes from one job to another, the 
repeated failures to get a sure footing any- 
where, for out of these conditions graduate 
that most pitiable class — ^the unemploy- 
ables. It is high time for us to realize that 
many children in our schools are subject 
to like conditions — ^blind-alley studies, re- 
peated and continuous failure, whose char- 
acter effects are inevitably the same as those 
resulting from like conditions in industry. 

The vocational guidance movement 
should help to bring from the industrial 
world to the school the impressive lesson 
that the conservation of human resources — 
in general and in the individual — depends 
upon success — ^the habit of success, the feel- 
ing of self-confidence that grows out of 
habitual success. No one wants to fail — 
least of all the youth whose normal condi- 
tion is that of confidence and hope; the 
school must learn to adapt its work and re- 
quirements to the natural desire to suc- 
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cced, so that the entire school life of every 
pupil may be a series of snecesses, to the 
end that — ^however meager the intellectual 
accomplishment — the habit of success may 
be formed. Without this fixed habit of 
success any young person is poorly pre- 
pared to face the discouraging conditions 
80 prevalent in the world of industry. The 
young person entering industry with the 
habit of failure developed in school has 
already made several grades toward grad- 
uation into the class of unemployables. 

The fourth, and the immediate problem 
of vocational guidance, is the individual. 
Yoeational guidance must see that the indi- 
vidual learns to appreciate his own capac- 
ities and possibilities ; that he informs him- 
self concerning the opportunities for worthy 
service that the world offers; that he pre- 
pares himself as adequately as time and 
conditions permit to apply his powers to 
the rendering of the highest service of 
which he is, or may become, capable; that 
he learns to concentrate his thought, his 
energy and ambition, to this end of large 
and worthy service. This problem — ^like 
most other problems of vocational guidance 
— ^is not one for the vocational guidance 
expert or counselor alone; it is a problem 
that must enlist the thought and effort of 
every one, especially teachers and parents, 
who has any responsibility for the develop- 
ment and success of the child and youth. 

The fifth problem of vocational guidance 
demands extensive knowledge of opportu- 
nities for service, especially in the imme- 
diate community, but also in the world at 
large. Such knowledge must not be con- 
fined to industrial and conunercial occupa- 
tions — service in the professions, any op- 
portunity for worthy service, great or 
small, is the concern of vocational guid- 
ance. This knowledge must be intimate as 
well as extensive. It must embrace essen- 
tial conditions of each distinct occupation — 
the general character of the occupation 



from the standpoint of social and civic wel- 
fare ; the extent of the demand for service 
in that occupation; preparation necessary; 
steps, conditions and limitations of prog- 
ress; health and other conditions with their 
effects on workers; seasons and hours of 
work; wages and other advantages. In 
short, a well-equipped vocational guidance 
department should have at its command 
such practical analyses of every important 
organized form of service as were worked 
out so admirably for certain typical indus- 
tries in the Richmond Survey. Obviously, 
the gathering of such knowledge and keep- 
ing it always up to date, as is necessary, is 
an immense undertaking. Here, again, the 
cooperation of many agencies — ^industrial, 
commercial, professional, civic, social and 
educational — must be enlisted. 

The sixth and culminating problem of 
vocational guidance has to do with the suc- 
cessful transition of children and youth 
from the favorable conditions of healthful 
growth, and of practical education, which 
the schools must provide, into different but 
also favorable conditions for continued 
growth that occupations must be brought Uy 
afford. I state this final problem advisedly, 
with at least some realization of the prodi- 
gious responsibility imposed on vocational 
guidance — the responsibility of influencing' 
the conditions of industry in favor of 
human welfare. 

To accomplish this undertaking in any 
considerable measure is unquestionably be- 
yond the unaided power of any vocational 
guidance movement that is likely soon to 
develop. But fortunately many organized 
agencies, public and private, are already 
engaged in this same undertaking. I refer, 
of course, to all those agencies whose ob- 
ject is the banishment of human exploita- 
tion, the elevation of human welfare above 
mere industrial and commercial profit — 
those agencies that are already doing much 
to shorten the long hours, to improve the 
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wori^ing conditions, and to increase the pay 
of wag«-eamers. It is the function and 
the unparalleled opportunity of vocational 
guidance to cooperate with all such agen- 
cies, to coordinate their efforts and to con- 
centrate them all to the fullest conserva- 
tion of human resources. 

That the motives of vocational guidance 
may be above question, this movement 
should be supported at public expense just 
as the public-school system is supported. 
Any distinct organization for the purpose 
of stimulating, directing and making more 
effective the vocational guidance movement, 
should be a part, a department, of the 
public-school system. The ideal of voca- 
tional guidance is but an elevation and 
extension of the educational ideal for which 
the school exists. Vocational guidance 
seeks the lai^est realization of the possibil- 
ities of every child and youth, measured in 
terms of worthy service; vocational guid- 
fince seeks this not through the school 
alone, but through the upbuilding influences 
that work and life beyond the school ought 
;to afford every human being. 

F. E. Spaulding 

3ilNNEAP0LIS 



THE PRESENT STATUS OP THE AMER- 
ICAN MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 

This discussion is intended primarily to 
deal with that distinct type of educational 
institution which is called municipal uni- 
versity — ** municipal'' from its support by 
city taxation, and ** university" (for want 
of a better name) because its endeavors 
carry it into fields beyond the tradition- 
hallowed pastures of the American college. 
The indication of these wider fields is not 
my purpose here. It is the existence, not 
the scope, of the municipal university which 
I wish to describe. 

Higher education, f. e., the further train- 
ing of high-school graduates, is carried on 



by many cities in our country. Certain 
types of such educational activity must here 
be eliminated in order to define clearly our 
conception of the real municipal univer- 
sity. Among the kinds of city-conducted 
higher education, which independently 
have no place in the present discussion, the 
normal school is most common. That this, 
however, is a related branch of work is 
shown by the fact that in two cities at least, 
New York and Cincinnati, the normal 
school bears a close relation to the city uni- 
versity. Various branches of technical and 
manual training work have also been given 
city support without thereby even approxi- 
mating municipal universities, a fact ex- 
plainable from lack of strict requirement of 
high-school graduation as an entrance pre- 
requisite. Such technical training schools 
are especially encouraged among the munic- 
ipalities of Massachusetts, as, for example, 
in her municipal textile schools. A third 
class of exceptions is to be found in the 
junior colleges. Whether the outgrowth of 
high-school ''postgraduate" courses or, as 
in California, called into being by remote- 
ness from college centers, the junior col- 
leges approximate more closely the munic- 
ipal university type. All of these varieties, 
however, are to be eliminated from the pres- 
ent discussion. 

The name municipal university is here 
understood to mean an institution of higher 
learning supported in greater part by mu- 
nicipal taxation, requiring graduation from 
a first-grade high school for entrance, and 
maintaining a four-year course in arts and 
letters, around which a greater or less 
number of other schools or departments 
may be grouped. Its participation in tech- 
nical, professional and graduate work, or 
in civic cooperation, will naturally vary 
with city and institution. Under a strict 
application of the above definition, there 
are only six municipal universities or col- 
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leges in the United States. In the order of 
their establishment on the mxinicipal basis 
they are: The College of Charleston, 1837; 
Univeraity of Louisville, 1837; College of 
the City of New York, 1847; University of 
Cincinnati, 1871; University of Toledo, 
1884; Municipal University of Akron, 1913. 

Mention should also be made of the fol- 
lowing normal colleges which are financed 
and controlled by municipalities and which, 
according to the Bureau of Education, are 
of college grade: Chicago Normal School; 
Harris Teachers' College, St. Louis; The 
Hunter College, New York; Campbell Col- 
lege, Holton, Kansas. The preponderance 
of normal-school work in such institutions, 
however, renders them scarcely subject to 
classification as municipal universities. 
Finally, there should be mentioned the case 
of the Georgia School of Technology, which, 
although a state school, receives an annual 
appropriation of $10,000 from the city of 
Atlanta for general purposes. 

Of the six municipal universities, only 
two, the College of the City of New York 
and the University of Louisville, were orig- 
inally founded as municipal institutions. 
The remaining four were first established as 
private foundations and were later adopted 
by their native cities. The scope of work 
of the municipal universities varies from 
the broad field of the University of 
Cincinnati with its many technical and 
professional departments and its graduate 
school, to the single College of Liberal Arts 
as represented by the College of Charleston. 
Two institutions, Cincinnati and Akron, 
carry on courses in cooperative engineering, 
a system which originated at Cincinnati and 
which is reckoned among the great modem 
educational developments. 

The legal status of the city university 
in our country is by no means a simple 
matter. Generally speaking, we may divide 
municipal universities into two great 



classes: first, those which exist by city 
charter and secondly, those which are au- 
thorized by state laws directly. The differ- 
ence is not a basic one since even city char- 
ters must be authorized by state laws. The 
state of Ohio alone, however, has incorpo- 
rated into its legal code provisions by which 
any city in the state may establish a munic- 
ipal university and support it by special 
taxation. The existence of these laws ex- 
plains the presence in Ohio of three out of 
the total six municipal institutions. The 
remaining three owe their existence to spe- 
cial acts of legislature or to ordinances of 
city councils or boards of education author- 
ized by charters granted by the legislature, 
i. e.f they represent special cases, while the 
Ohio institutions operate under a general 
state-wide law. The encouragement offered 
under the Ohio plan toward the founding 
of municipal universities is obvious. At 
present the possibilities of new institutions 
of this sort are doubtless greater in this 
state than in any other. 

With a desire to investigate the condi- 
tions in all parts of the country, I recently 
directed to the attorney general of each 
state a letter containing the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Do the laws of your state make any 
provision for allowing municipalities to 
support institutions of higher education by 
city taxation? 

2. In case the state code contains no such 
provision, would municipalities in your 
state have the power to carry on such work 
on their own initiative? 

Answers were received from thirty-nine 
states, Alabama, Colorado, Oeorgia, Maine, 
Montana, Nebraska, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee and Vermont not responding. In 
many cases, the letter was referred to the 
state superintendent of education for reply. 

Of the total number thirty-five states re- 
plied that the laws of their state make no 
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provisions for municipal higher education. 
Of the remaining four, Ohio has already 
been discussed. The attorney general of 
Mississippi declares that the municipal 
chapter of the code of his state confers upon 
cities *'very broad and comprehensive 
powers in regard to the establishment and 
maintenance of the schools" and that by 
this power, cities may have ' 'schools of 
higher branches." The New Jersey school 
law provides for the education of youth 
from five to twenty years with no specifica- 
tion of the character of schools to be main- 
tained. Virginia's code states that ''an 
efficient system of public free schools shall 
be established and maintained," a state- 
ment which Assistant Attorney General 
Gamett believes would be interpreted by 
the court as covering municipal institutions 
of higher education. 

In answer to the second question, thirty- 
one states deny definitely to cities the inde- 
pendent power of establishing municipal 
universities. Of the remaining eight from 
whom an answer was received, Arizona in- 
fers that no such power is vested in the 
city. California replies that cities organ- 
ized under the general incorporating law 
have no power, while those operating under 
freeholders' charters may impose taxes for 
municipal purposes without the enactment 
of a general law expressly conferring that 
power. In Minnesota, the state depart- 
ment of education asserts that cities have 
the right to carry on higher education, al- 
though a close search of the school laws 
fails to sustain this contention. The liberal 
grant of power in Mississippi and Vii^nia 
has been discussed above, as has the case 
of New Jersey. In Oklahoma, the matter 
is reported as undetermined. Ohio, with 
its general empowerment to all its cities, 
forms a special case. 

A summing up of the whole situation 
shows that under present conditions, only 
Ohio, California (freehold cities), Minne- 



sota ( t) and possibly Mississippi, Virginia 
and New Jersey would allow the establish- 
ment of municipal universities without fur- 
ther legislative enactment on the part of 
the state, while New York, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Kentucky have granted special 
privileges to individual cities. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that 
in no state is the founding of municipal 
universities forbidden, and favorable legis- 
lation could doubtless be secured from the 
state legislature by any city desirous of 
embarting upon such an enterprise. The 
enactment of state-wide authorizing laws, 
such as exist in Ohio, will doubtless do 
more than anything else toward spreading 
the movement. Such laws, however, will 
scarcely spring into existence automatically 
nor until some definite emergency arises. 
In Ohio the activities of the University of 
Cincinnati called forth the existing laws, 
and the foundation of Toledo and Akron 
is doubtless due to the fact that such laws 
were alieady in existence. The spread of 
Home Rule among cities will also do much 
toward smoothing the path for future mu- 
nicipal university foundations, although 
Home Bule without the privilege of deter- 
mining rates and purposes of taxation is a 
poor thing at best. In the final estimate, 
we dare not lose sight of the fact that laws 
always follow rather than precede any great 
movement. Cities everywhere are begin- 
ning to appreciate the importance of local 
institutions of higher education. Such a 
movement will inevitably create its own 
conditions, make its own laws and assure 
its own success. 

P. R. KOLBE 
Municipal University of Akbon 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN AND THE 
STATE 

The University of Michigan is at present 
contributing, in addition to its regular educa- 
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tional work, directly to the welfare of the 
state. This public service reaches more than 
one hundred thousand people every year with- 
out the additional appropriation of a single 
dollar on the part of the legislature. What- 
ever has been done has been accomplished 
through the normal appliances and equipment 
of the institution. Only one other state uni- 
versity has gone further than has Michigan in 
its public service activities, but that institu- 
tion has added a public service equipment 
which costs $100,000 annually, in addition to 
the appropriations for the university proper. 
The various extension service activities of 
the University of Michigan may be briefly 
summarized under the following heads: (1) 
FuUic Health Service; (2) Engineering Ex- 
tension Service; (3) Municipal Beference 
Bureau of Information; (4) Library Exten- 
sion Service; (5) Public-School Service; (6) 
Museum Extension Service; (7) Extension 
Lecture Service. 

The public health service rendered to the 
state by the university is perhai>8 unexcelled 
by that of any similar institution in this coun- 
try. This service comprises public-health lec- 
tures, laboratory analyses of various kinds and 
hospital treatment. The 430 beds of the two 
hospitals are constantly filled. Besides the pa- 
tients provided for in the hospital, there are 
many '^ out-patients," persons who secure 
rooms in the neighborhood of the hospitals 
and receive hospital treatment The number 
of patients registered at both hospitals last 
year was over 11,000, many of whom would 
have become public charges had it not been 
for the medical service afforded by the univer- 
sity. The professional treatment and care are 
entirely free to the patient, the only expense 
involved being small charges for medicine and 
board. 

The Pasteur Listitute, established in 1903, 
has treated 1,181 patients for the prevention of 
hydrophobia. It is estimated that this insti- 
tute has saved to -the people of Michigan not 
less than $100,000 and hundreds of lives. 

The college of dental surgery treats annually 
without expense to the patient, other than for 
materials used, between four and five thousand 
persons, involving over 17,000 operations. 



The engineering extension service includes 
lectures by members of the various divisions 
of the college of engineering, individual re- 
ports, and the maintenance of municipal, 
highway and sanitary laboratories, for the in- 
vestigation and testing of materials used ex- 
clusively in municipal and highway work. The 
facilities of the laboratories are extended to 
the cities, villages and counties of Michigan 
free of charge, except for the expense of ship- 
ping samples for the testing of paving and 
road-building materials. The sanitary labora- 
tories are used to demonstrate the best known 
treatment of filtration and sewage. 

The purpose of the bureau of reference in 
municipal and governmental affairs is to fur- 
nish information on the problems of municipal 
administration. The university library serv- 
ice furnishes bibliographical aid, lends books 
and affords counsel and suggestions to those 
who are interested in matters i>ertaining to 
efficient library management. The museum 
service gives information as to the economic 
importance of certain animal forms, together 
with suggestions as to the conservation of val- 
uable species, and information relative to the 
fauna of particular regions. A series of loan 
collections, including birds, reptiles, amphib- 
ians, shells, crustaceans and insects, has been 
assembled. 

For many years, through sympathetic in- 
spection, the university has sought to assist 
the secondary schools of the state to attain to 
more perfect standards of efficiency. The de- 
partment of education gladly cooperates with 
local authorities in planning, organizing and 
making school surveys. Such inquiries seek, 
in a thorough but sympathetic manner, to in- 
vestigate the entire social and educational sys- 
tem of a city or community, to scrutinize the 
budget and expenditures, the organization and 
administration of the schools, the teachers, the 
spirit and the results, and to make such recom- 
mendations as the facts suggest. This depart- 
ment also conducts a teachers' appointment 
bureau, the purpose of which is to list univer- 
sity graduates and undergraduates who desire 
to teach in the public schools and to assist 
boards of education and other employing 
school agencies to secure fittingly prepared 
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teachers, particularly for administrative x)08i- 
tions, supervisory positions and teaching posi- 
tions in high schools. 

Perhaps the most widely distributed serv- 
ice to the people of Michigan is secured 
through the medium of the three hundred and 
fifty free extension lectures given annually by 
members of the university faculties in differ- 
ent parts of the state. One hundred and fifty 
communities are being reached by these lec- 
tures this year. It is estimated that 80,000 
persons are served directly each year by means 
of these lectures. The purpose of this move- 
ment is threefold: to serve the general cause 
of education, to serve communities by making 
available to them the expert knowledge of 
technically trained men, to acquaint members 
of the university faculties with local condi- 
tions throughout the state. 

MEMORIAL TO CAROLA WOERISHOFFER AT 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 

Ever since the death of Carola Woerishoffer, 
of New York, a graduate of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, who died in 1911 at the age of twenty- 
seven, leaving $750,000 to her alma mater, the 
directors of Bryn Mawr College have looked 
forward to the time when it should be possible 
to create some form of fitting memorial to her. 
During the four years between her grraduation 
and her death she became an active worker in 
the cause of social betterment, esx>ecially in 
the field of the industrial work of women and 
children. At the last meeting of the board of 
directors of the trustees of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, the following resolutions were unan- 
imously passed: 

In the judgment of the board the time has now 
come to take the first steps toward associating the 
name of Carola Woerishoffer in a fitting and last- 
ing way with Bryn Mawr College by opening a 
graduate department of social economy and social 
research to be called by her name, which will give 
advanced scientific training to women in the field 
of philanthropic and social work to which Carola 
Woerishoffer devoted her best energies after her 
graduation from Bryn Mawr, and in which service 
she gave her life. 

It is hoped that this department may be de- 
veloped by endowments and gifts, and may ulti- 
mately become one of the most important and help- 



ful graduate schools of Biyn Mawr College. It 
was further voted to found a Carola Woerishoffer 
professorship of social economy, to be eombined 
with the directorship of the Carola Woeris- 
hoffer resident fellowship in social research of the 
value of $525, and in the year 1917-18 to found a 
second such fellowship so that there shall always 
be two in this department; and to authorize the 
appointment of a statistical secretary of social re- 
search; to be followed as soon as necessary by the 
appointment of a reader in social economy. 

The directors then elected to the position of 
Carola Woerishoffer jnrofessor of social econ- 
omy and director of the Carola Woerishoffer 
department of social research, Professor Susan 
M. Kingsbury, now professor of economics at 
Simmons College, and director of the depart- 
ment of social economic research of the Wom- 
an's Educational and Industrial Union in Bos- 
ton. 

THE RELATION OP UNIVERSITIES TO THE 
PREVENTION OP WAR 

The annual report of Chancellor Brown to 
the council of the university has just been 
made public. The report covers a wide va- 
riety of subjects reflecting the diversity of 
aims and activities that characterize New 
York University as a cosmopolitan institution. 
The report discusses the relation of universi- 
ties of the world to the great European war, 
and the responsibility of universities in incul- 
cating among their students and the public 
generally ideals that will work to prevent fu- 
ture wars. Chancellor Brown asks : 

What influence have universities actually exer- 
cised, either toward the prevention of this war or 
toward the determination of its course f And the 
answer can not be given in strong and confid^t 
terms. So far as the questions at issue in the 
conflict are concerned, the world of science and 
letters has not been found to have a united judg- 
ment above the strife of the peoples and their 
governments. In the nations now at war, the 
learned have divided exactly as the multitude have 
divided. The universities, to all appearances, have 
simply gone with the people. There is no cer- 
tainty that it would be otherwise if our own land 
should be drawn into the conflict. We should 
doubtless show ourselves Americans first of all. 

This may be an evidence that our modem uni- 
versities are close to the people, and so far forth 
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we may find satisfaction in the showing. But it 
will take more than this to satisfy those who be- 
lieve that nniveraities should be institutions of 
light and leading, and that their leadership should 
be most eonspicuous where the highest human in- 
terests are at stake. It is, indeed, too much to ex- 
peet that institutions of learning should sway the 
passions of men when open hostilities have once 
begun. Inter arma silent sehola. Their opportu- 
nity is in the time of peace. The very fact that 
they are powerless in time of war, accentuates their 
duty in time of peace, and in those lands which 
are still at peace. I believe that a eonsideration of 
that duty will lead to conclusions which are of 
moment to all of our American universities, and 
of moment to New York University as one of that 
number. . . . 

It is now dear that our universities, in the in- 
terest of a stable civilization, should do all in their 
power to cultivate the preventivee of war. They 
should do a great deal more in this direction than 
they have done hitherto. It should be a conscious, 
dominant, and united purpose of our university 
life, an insurance against the wreckage of the other 
high concerns of university teaching, a culminating 
effort of our modem humanism. 

To carry out this idea, the chancellor pro- 
poses the eatablishment of a new department of 
international affairs and asks for a special en- 
<iowment of two hundred thousand dollars. 
" It is my firm conviction," concludes this part 
of the report, " that this university, along with 
other universities, has in this matter a na- 
tional obligation, and that our part of that ob- 
ligation can not be adequately discharged on 
any narrower basis than that which I have 
indicated." 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. Eliab Washburn Coy, for forty years 
principal of the Hughes High School, Cincin- 
nati, president of the National Council of 
Education in 1893, died on March 29, in his 
eighty-fourth year. 

The Bev. Alexander Cameron Mackenzie, 
DJD., president of Elmira College, died on 
March 23, at the age of sixty-five years. 

Eugene D. Russell, fifty-eight years old, 
principal of the lynn (Mass.) Classical High 
School, died of heart failure at the school on 
March 17. He was graduated from Harvard 



in 1880 and began teaching in Seymour, Conn., 
going to Lynn in 1891. 

Dr. Charles Wesley Bain, professor of 
Greek in the University of North Carolina, 
died at his home in Chapel Hill on March 15, 
in his fifty-second year. 

Dr. Charles Richmond Henderson, pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, died on March 29, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. 

Dr. Charles Rossionol, head of the school 
system of Belgium, and one of the most emi- 
nent and scholarly teachers in Europe, died 
on January 26, at Brussels, at about fifty years 
of age. He was president of the Congresses 
of Instruction held at Brussels and Ghent in 
1913. 

The Faculty Club of Vassar College is at 
present discussing the curriculum at its fort- 
nightly meetings, and the subject for the meet- 
ing last week was '^ The Study of Latin in the 
Curriculum." A paper was presented to the 
club in February by a committee composed of 
Professor James F. Baldwin, Professor Emilie 
Louise Wells and Miss Lucy Davis on the sub- 
ject, " The Relations of Faculty and Trustees 
in Colleges and Universities." 

PREsmENT WooLLEY, of Mouut Holyoke Col- 
lege, spoke at the Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, on March 24, and at the Philadelphia 
High School on March 27. 

The series of public lectures on " Significant 
Men " now being given at Washington Univer- 
sity are largely attended. The seating capacity 
of the largest lecture room in University Hall 
proved inadequate for the attendance at the 
first two lectures; the third completely filled 
Graham Memorial Chapel. The fourth in 
the series was delivered on March 22 by Pro- 
fessor Andre LeBreton of the University of 
Bordeaux, who spoke under the auspices of 
the university and of the Alliance FranQaiae 
on "Balzac." The last lecture of the series 
was given on March 29 by Professor Holmes 
Smith on "Michelangelo." 

Mr. Buroes Johnson, who is at present 
manager of the educational department of 
E. P. Dutton and Company, is to go to Vassar 
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College next year as assistant professor of 
English. Mr. Johnson is to offer courses in 
critical writing and to have charge of the 
publicity work for the college. 

AocoRDiNO to private information received 
from Mexico, the Carranza government has 
closed all educational and scientific institu- 
tions in Mexico, including not only the uni- 
versity, the Geological Institute, the Medical 
Institute and the National Museum, but also 
all normal schools, high schools and elementary 
schools under its control. 

The Kreuz-Zeitung is quoted by Nature to 
the effect that there are upon the books of the 
twenty-two (German universities — ^the twenty- 
second university being that of Frankfurt 
a/M., opened in October last — ^for the winter 
semester, including those at the front, 52,501 
students, of whom 4,000 are women, as against 
59,600 and 3,700, respectively, last year. On 
leave — i, e., on military service — ^there are 29,- 
882 students, including 300 women, mostly 
students of medicine. There are present in 
the universities 18,922 men and about 3,700 
women. Of those present, 1,500, including sev- 
eral hundred women, are foreigners. The 
number of students on military service is, 
however, larger than appears from these sta- 
tistics, since the Technical High Schools have 
not been taken into account. The real number 
is only obtained by subtracting from last year's 
number of German men students those of this 
semester, which gives about 32,000 students 
in the field. This does not even include those 
called to arms after the closing of the statistics. 
Their number is at least one third of those 
present, so that the number of students under 
arms must be raised by a further 6,300. 
Seventy-five per cent, of the German students 
are therefore in the field. Of the German 
students of technical high schools about 80 
per cent, are in the army. 

A BILL intended to make uniform the vari- 
ous conflicting laws regarding the powers of 
boards of education was introduced on 
March 26 in the New York legislature by 
Senator Lockwood and Majority Leader Hin- 
man, of the assembly, at the request of the 
Department of Education, It provides that 



education boards be known as city departments 
of public instruction; that in cities where 
there are now boards the membership of the 
new department shall range from five to nine, 
and that in cities where there are no boards 
the new department shall conskt of seven 
members. An exception is made of New York, 
where it is provided there shall be twenty-three 
members. According to the draft of the De- 
partment of Education the New York City 
Department would consist of fifteen members. 

The Boston school committee has adopted 
a budget calling for an appropriation of 
$6,070,000, an increase of $170,000 over that 
of last year. Additional orders appropriating 
$952,151 were adopted. The largest item in 
the new budget is $4,220,216 for salaries of in- 
structors. The sum of $377,689 is provided 
for repairs and alterations to school buildings. 
Musical education calls for the expenditure of 
$60,430, and an appropriation of $29,049 is 
made for physical education. The salaries and 
expenses for school nurses will require $34,400, 
and the teachers' pension fund calls for $75,- 
637. The salaries of officers in the school de- 
partment will require $159,348, the fuel and 
lighting bills will call for $230,000, the sum 
of $85,000 will be needed for the purchase of 
new furniture, and the rents for premises 
hired for school purx)Oses will call for $37,- 
000. Apart from the budget, the committee 
adopted an order appropriating $500,000 for 
new high and elementary school buildings, 
their furnishings and for repairing and enlarg- 
ing old buildings. There was also adopted an 
order appropriating $302,151 for the construc- 
tion or completion of other school buildings 
now in process of construction. 

An estate of more than 20,000 acres of for- 
est land, including Bread Loaf Inn, in the 
town of Ripton, Vermont, is bequeathed to 
Middlebury College by the will of Joseph A. 
Battell. The college will also receive as a 
residuary bequest at the expiration of a ten 
years' trust the Battell Block, a large business 
structure in Middlebury; the Middlebury Reg- 
ister, which was owned and published by the 
testator, and a number of farms. The forest 
land is to be preserved as a forest park. These- 
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lands lie along the crest of tlie Green Moun- 
tains and extend into three counties and eight 
townships. Mr. Battell was greatly interested 
in forest preservation. In the will he wrote 
that he made the bequest to the college ** being 
impressed with the evils attending the exten- 
sive destruction of the original mountain for- 
ests of our country and being mindful of the 
benefits that will accrue to and the pleasure 
that will be enjoyed by the citizens of the 
state of Vermont and the visitors within her 
borders from the preservation of a considerable 
tract of mountain forest in its virgin and 
primeval state, and believing that the popular- 
ity of Middlebury College will be there 
greatly enhanced. " 

The will of the late Mr. W. £. Allen, of the 
Imperial Steel Works, Sheffield, provides that 
two fifths of the residue of his property after 
the payment of numerous bequests to charities 
and employees, shall be given to the Univer- 
sity of Sheffield, to be applied as to £5,000 to 
the applied science department, and as to the 
balance, in the discretion of the university 
council, in founding Edgar Allen scholarships 
or exhibitions for students of that university^ 
of whom one half shall be sons of workmen 
earning daily or weekly wages or foremen of 
workmen or managers. The sum devoted to 
bequests for charities and employees amounts 
to about $750,000. 

The New York City board of education has 
voted in favor of the issuing of $450,000 cor- 
porate stock for the building of a public school 
on a site in Twentieth Street, between Eighth 
and Ninth Avenues. 

Bt action of the board of trustees of the 
University of Illinois, bids for a building 
for the school of education have been called 
for. It will consist of three stories and the 
basement and will contain a gymnasium and 
an assembly room with a seating capacity of 
200, besides the regular classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices. 

Plans for the University of British Colum- 
bia have been completed and the contract let 
for the science building, the first of the series 
of structures to be erected on the present 
site, which consists of 250 acres at Port Oray, 



four miles from Vancouver, at the entrance of 
Burrard Inlet. The science building, which is 
planned for the temporary accommodation of 
physics, chemistry, biology and certain other 
sciences, but which will ultimately be used for 
chemistry exclusively, is expected to cost 
about $600,000. Additional expenditures of 
$2,000,000 are planned. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Middle 
Western and Southern Classical Association 
is in session at Nashville, Tennessee, this week. 

The annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars will be held 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on April 20, 21 and 22. The ses- 
sions of the three days will be devoted largely 
to open conference and round-table work on 
the problems of the registrar's office. The 
speakers will include a representative of the 
Bureau of Education in Washington. The 
officers of the association are: President, 
Oeoige O. Foster, of the University of Kansas; 
First Vice-president, Walter Humphreys, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Second Vice-president, Frank A. Dickey, of 
Columbia University; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ezra L. Gillis, of the University of Kentucky. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., will 
celebrate its centenary in June. The pro- 
gram includes a conference devoted to the 
ideals and achievements of the American 
college, its curriculum, its place in edu- 
cation and its future. Among the speakers 
will be Eev. Dr. William H. Crawford, 
president of Allegheny College; Abraham 
W. Harris, president of Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Dean Charles H. Haskins, of Harvard 
University; Provost Edgar F. Smith, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; John H. Finley, 
commissioner of education of New York state; 
W. H. P. Faunce, president of Brown Univer- 
sity; P. P. Claxton, United States commis- 
sioner of education; Charles F. Thwing, presi- 
dent of Western Beserve University; Pro- 
fessor Alexander Meiklejohn, president of Am- 
herst College, and Henry C. King, president of 
Oberlin College. 

The eighth annual meeting of the American 
School Hygiene Association will take place in 
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the city of San Francisco, June 2&-26, 1915. 
Arrangements for this meeting are being made 
through the organization committee of which 
Professor Lewis M. Terman, Stanford Uni- 
versity, is chairman. Professor Terman is 
also chairman of the program committee. 
The influence of the American School Hygiene 
Association was very largely responsible for 
the great success of the Fourth International 
Congress on School Hygiene which was held 
in the city of Buffalo in the summer of 1913. 
It is hoped that the general interest stimu- 
lated by this International Congress may be 
productive of a large and an effective meeting 
in San Francisco. 

By the will of Edwin Q. Vail, recently ad- 
mitted to probate in Dutchess County, New 
York, $10,000 is bequeathed to Cornell Uni- 
versity in aid of needy students from Dutchess 
County who may succeed in winning state 
scholarships in Cornell University. 

M. Louis MoissAK, son of the late Professor 
Henri Moissan, and assistant at the Ecole 
superieure de pharmacie at Paris, who was 
killed in the war on August 10, has left to 
the school, in addition to the scientific books 
and apparatus of his father, the capital sum 
of 200,000 francs for the foundation of two 
prizes-one for chemistry (prix Moissan), and 
one for pharmacy (prix Lugan), in memory, 
respectively, of his father and his mother, nee 
Lugan. 

Congress failed to act on the bill, favorably 
reported from the house committee on edu- 
cation, appropriating $15,000 to enable 
the commissioner of education "to devise 
methods and promote plans for the elimina- 
tion of adult illiteracy in the United States.'* 
In its report the committee stated that there 
are approximately 6,500,000 men, women and 
children over ten years of age who can not 
read or write. Of these 4,760,000 or more than 
nine per cent, of the total per cent, of popula- 
tion at that age, are over twenty years of age. 
"Fully half of these," said the report, "are 
young men and women with many years of 
life yet before them to be lived out with the 
handicap of total illiteracy, unless they are en- 
couraged and assisted to throw off the burden. 



With proper encouragement and help most or 
all of these would learn to read and write and 
to do simple practical problems in arithmetic. 
Many of them would do much more. They 
would then be better citizens and more prof- 
itable to themselves, to society and to the 
industrial world." In addition to the 6,260,000 
illiterates, figures prepared by government ex- 
perts, show that there are in the United States 
16,000,000 or 20,000,000 men and women who 
can barely read or write. 

The American Library Association will 
hold its thirty-seventh annual conference at 
Berkeley, California, from June 3 to 9, 1916. 
The secretary is Mr. Geo. B. Utley, 78 East 
Washington St, Chicago, Illinois. 

SiBLET College is to be a beneficiary under 
the will of Joseph Lybrand Stichter, of Read- 
ing, Pa., a graduate of the college in the class 
of 1911, who died on December 12, 1914. He 
bequeathed virtually his whole estate to Sibley 
College, subject to a life interest of his mother 
and his two sisters. 

The Ohio state superintendent of public 
instruction has announced that readers are to 
be provided to assist blind college students in 
their studies. The provision will be effective 
in any college, university, technical or pro- 
fessional school in Ohio. 

On Saturday morning, March 6, four build- 
ings of the State Normal School, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, were completely destroyed by 
fire. The contents were all lost, including a 
valuable library of 40,000 volumes. 

The city of Lawrence, Mass., will begin 
work at once on the $260,000 Oliver Grammar 
School building. The new building will oc- 
cupy about an acre of land, bounded by Hav- 
erhill and Oak streets, facing the park. It 
will be of first-class fireproof construction, 
steel and concrete combined, and will contain 
thirty-six class rooms, a combination assembly 
hall and gymnasium. 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WHY WE EDUCATE 

There would be no occasion for a reply to 
the question "Why Educate?" asked in 
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pa^ 384, were it not for the fact that it mifi^ht 
fall into the hands of some unscrupulous and 
ignorant politicians whom, like the poor, '^ we 
have always with us." Such individuals could 
in the proper time make progrress in hindering 
if not preventing legislation necessary to the 
advancement of education. 

As regards a definite answer to the question 
" Why Educate? ", it is well to remember that 
to many questions dealing with such broad and 
general propositions as education no very defi- 
nite and satisfactory answer can be given in 
a few words. We might as well ask the ques- 
tion. Why any civilization? Why not remain 
in barbarism or savagery? The general state- 
ment might be made that we educate for the 
purpose of living independently of our envi- 
ronment and for the purpose of self-mastery, 
but this is unsatisfactory in that it is too 
general to mean much. An all-inclusive defi- 
nition means but little. We are so constructed 
that our environment has a powerful influence 
over our education. In fact we are educated 
by our surroundings. We can not help being 
partly educated by our environment but what 
most concerns us is how to use the environ- 
ment and how to create new environments so 
that we can live independently of our imme- 
diate surroundings and be able to cope with 
new situations when they arise. This part 
control of our environment has given us 
power over the forces of nature to such an 
extent that we can live through the long 
winters and times when there is a scarcity of 
food by various processes of preserving food. 

Ko one can doubt that the instructor in 
physical education accomplishes his object, 
namely, control and mastery of the mind and 
muscle of the student in his charge. The prin. 
cipal object in all education is control and 
mastery of the part educated so that it will 
function as desired. Morality is nothing more 
than self-control. No man is moral who can 
not control himself, it matters not to what 
religious or moral creed he belongs. Can we 
say then, that the nations of the Dual Alli- 
ance and the Triple Entente have no self- 
control or at least have lost what they have 



as nations just because a few rulers have 
plunged the nations into a remorseless con- 
flict? A vast majority of the subjects of 
these nations did not want war. They had 
their self-control but could not have an op- 
portunity to show it. Then it is no fault of 
their education. 

With increased knowledge and education 
comes desires, with desires dissatisfaction 
which is no fault of education but rather an 
indication of its existence. We can not be 
dissatisfied with anything of which we know 
nothing. There is growth in a healthy dis- 
content. It is to be hoped that the civilized 
world will never be satisfied. One of the great- 
est indications of the influence of our educa- 
tion and its effectiveness on the general public 
is the growing sentiment and insistent demand 
for peace. It was this that made the Hague 
Tribunal possible. No civilized nation de- 
lights in war. Most primitive tribes do. Com- 
paratively few tribes of primitive people are 
what we would ccdl peace-loving people. 

To what is this difference between civiliza- 
tion and savagery due if not to education? 
Just because Europe has fallen into this awful 
conflict could we say that education is no good 
and that our teaching is in vain? Home was 
not built in one day. Our civilization could 
not have sprung forth full-grown like Pallas 
Athena from the head of Zeus. It would be 
unreasonable for us to expect our educational 
system, even if perfect, to overcome within a 
few centuries the inborn tendencies and in- 
heritance of the countless ages of primitive life 
of our ancestors. Would any one say that the 
systems of education which have been in exist- 
ence since the beginning of the era of civiliza- 
' tion have not very materially advanced us in 
every line, if you please, from the savage state 
of our ancestors? Can we conclude that the 
present war is the normal state of the civiliza- 
tion of which we boast? Bather is it not a 
lapse into an earlier and more primitive state 
of civilization? Who is willing to say that 
the present war is the fault of our education? 
Perhaps it is a lack of education. If such is 
the case there is all the more reason for strenu- 
ous effort along educational lines. Are not 
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the wars of civilized countries less frequent 
and less cruel now than ever before in the his- 
tory of the world? The actual time spent in 
warfare in modem times sinks into insignif- 
icance when compared with earlier conflicts. 
But compare the civilized countries of the last 
thousand years with the average barbarous 
countries of recent times. Many of them live 
by warfare and foraging expeditions against 
their neighbors. 

Because of the European war shall we close 
up our educational institutions and leave off 
spending money for the development of the 
human mind? Is the present war any argu- 
ment against educating? Perhaps it is an 
argument for more. The fact that when " we 
read the accounts of explorers in western Asia 
we learn that it is one vast cemetery" has 
nothing to do with education further than a 
pregnant argument that we as civilized peo- 
ple should continually strive to uplift the in- 
habitants of western Asia by educating them. 

If we are not up to our standard of civili- 
zation and if we have been working with our 
educational institutions for a period of less 
than one thousand years and have not elimi- 
nated war is this any reason for saying that we 
should not educate? Oiddings says in his 
"Principles of Sociology/' pages 100-102: 

All activity is a clash of atoms of thought, and 
the scientific man does not need to waste his time 
in disputing with those who look for the elimina- 
tion of strife from human affairs. . . . There- 
fore all social intercourse, however gracious and 
refined it may be, is shadowed by potential trag- 
edy, and will he shadowed hy it to the end of time. 

What is progress? There are many defini- 
tions, none of which are accepted by all. Here 
is a statement given by Mr. John S. Mackenzie 
which is justified by scientific analysis: Prog- 
ress is (1) the subjugation of nature, (2) the 
perfection of social machinery and (8) per- 
sonal development and that true progress must 
include them alL No one can deny that we 
have gone forward by leaps and bounds in (1) 
the subjugation of nature, as is illustrated by 
thousands of examples, chief among which are 
steam appliances and the control of electricity. 
(2) Just as rapid and far-reaching changes 



have been made in the adjusting of social 
machinery. It is doubtless this adjustment 
that is at bottom the cause of the European 
trouble and there can be no doubt that the 
Mexican situation is an attempt at an ad- 
justment. (3) The individual enjoys more 
liberty and privileges of personal development 
to-day among advanced people than at any 
other period of the history of the world. 
Primitive man may roam about bound by no 
law so far as government is concerned but at 
that he has less freedom than any other indi- 
vidual in the world. Primitive society is far 
more rigid in its demands than that of any 
other class of human beings. His life is com- 
munistic. Do we believe that primitive man 
gets more out of life than we ? It is stated that 
there is more misery in Europe to-day than 
there has ever been except during the plague 
or the black death. If the people of Europe 
had been as well educated then as they are now 
in medical science neither the plague nor the 
black death would have existed in half such a 
malignant form. Why educate? To let such 
loathesome diseases as that and other similar 
maladies stalk forth in the land and to say it 
is the hand of providence is just as great a 
sin as the war at the present time. 

Of course we sin, but what is sin? For 
Harvey to have discovered the circulation of 
the blood was a sin punishable by death. Is 
it considered a sin for the discoverer of wire- 
less telegraphy to announce his results? What 
is sin in one generation may not be in an- 
other. Changes of conception and attitude are 
products of education. If there is ever a time 
when there will be no more wars it will be 
brought about by the universal conception that 
war is universally wrong and that will come 
only by continued education of the masses. 
Can we say with the writer of the article to 
which this is an answer that because a few 
European lords and rulers decide to go to war, 
that because this is morally wrong there has 
been no growth in morals. What are morals? 
Nothing but established custom. 

The majority of the civilirod world except- 
ing Oermany would take the statement *^ that 
the Germans are the best-educated people in 
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the world everybody admits '' cum gnno sails. 
Here we mifi^bt ask wbat is education? Edu- 
cation is ratber a general term wbicb is elusive 
and evades a definition. Tbe Germans may be 
best educated in some line of activity, but wbat 
is their line? But certainly the statement that 
''the chief end of education is to promote 
efficiency in tbe use of weapons of destruction " 
is not true. Even Germany would not admit 
that. 

Tbe Mexican situation is the best argrument 
that one could find for a well-founded, judi- 
ciously administered compulsory system of edu- 
cation. They have made but little progress, 
and why? 

Too many things of bad repute are laid at 
the feet of tbe public schools. The public 
sebools are by no means perfect They have 
many faults and serious incongruities, and no 
one is better prepared to see tbe faults of the 
system than those directly engaged in public- 
school work. But with all their faults we could 
not as a civilized people do without them. 
We do not have enough educated men in the 
profession. We need men conscientious and 
who are not afraid to have an opinion and some 
definite policy. We need men who have faith 
in humanity, who think there is such a thing 
as prog^ress and that humanity has in store 
advancement not yet dreamed of; all of these 
qualifications require a high type of education. 
Then and not until then will the world see that 
we are making true progress and that there is 
every good reason for each state and each na- 
tion requiring the highest education possible 
for the masses. A. O. Bowden 

PEACE DAY IN THE SCHOOLS 

Fob more than ten years the schools of tbe 
United States have been observing May 18 as 
Peace Day. The purpose of this observance 
has been to instill into the minds of young 
people tbe great laws of human brotherhood, 
to point out the historical significance of the 
progressive measures making for world peace, 
adopted by the two Hague Conferences, and to 
emphasize the American ideal of peace through 
justice. To make the exercises profitable and 
uniform throughout the country, tbe American 



School Peace League has prepared material 
for tbe use of schools and has sent literature 
dealing with the general subject of interna- 
tional relations in answer to many thousand 
requests. In 1912 and 1913 the secretary of 
tbe league compiled peace day bulletins for the 
United States Bureau of Education, which 
have reached an issue of nearly a hundred 
thousand. 

This year we are to celebrate again tbe event 
which emphasizes the interdependence of na- 
tions and points to the time when the citizens 
of eveiy land and the members of every race 
shall live together in mutual helpfulness and 
service. The present world crisis does not 
change the philosophy of life nor the trend of 
human progress. It is indeed a tragic inter- 
ruption. When the delirium of war is over, an 
iron law will compel those now engaged in 
mutual destruction to seek one another again. 
The day must come when the peoples of the 
world will work in conmion once again. This 
idea should be impressed in the peace day ob- 
servance this year. The spectacle of human 
suffering and devastation should fire every boy 
and girl with a permanent revulsion against 
war, and tbe thought should be ingrained that 
war can be eliminated by tbe will of the peo- 
ple. Peace day this year should also give the 
youth of our country a conception of the prac- 
tical means of obtaining permanent peace 
among the nations, and should point out tbe 
particular bearing of American democracy on 
the world situation. 

The American School Peace League hopes 
that every teacher in the coimtry will read 
the literature on tbe subject, especially that 
prepared for Peace Day this year. The ma- 
terial in the peace day bulletins, given the 
proper emphasis, can be used with the same 
effectiveness as heretofore. The league will be 
glad to give any information concerning peace- 
day literature. We recommend tbe presenta- 
tion of " In the Vanguard " for secondary and 
normal schools, which, through the generosity 
of the author, Katrina Trask, by special ar- 
rangement with her manager, is offered for the 
first time for peace day and conmiencement 
exercises. We also recommend " The Enemy " 
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for secondary school boys, and " A Pageant of 
Peace" for elementary schools. These have 
been generously contributed to the league by 
Beulah Marie Dix. All these productions are 
a virile condemnation of war, an appealing 
argument for an orderly world, and a practical 
manifestation of common interests and com- 
mon responsibilities. 

The league is requesting the governors of 
the states to proclaim the eighteenth of May 
peace day, not only for the schools but for all 
institutions that are the guardians of civiliza- 
tion. We should realize that it is our duty to 
remain true to our conception of peace in order 
that we may be able to cooperate in the work 
of reconstruction after the war. Humanity 
must be above nations. 

Fannie Fern Andrews, 
Secretary, American School Peace League 

Boston, 
March 25, 1915 



QUOTATIONS 

CONDITIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY OP UTAH 

A CAREFUL survey of the situation discloses 
no adequate reason for the hue and cry 
against the university. There has been much 
discussion of "free speech" and "freedom of 
thought," terms with which to conjure, but 
there has been no explanation of the directions 
in which speech and thought are circumscribed. 
This can not be along religious lines, since 
the instructors are of all varieties of religious 
belief, Mormons being greatly in the minority. 
It can not well be along political lines, because 
political discussions of every sort are tabooed; 
Bepublicans, Democrats and Progressives 
among the teachers are expected to remain 
politically inactive. In that there can be no 
charge of unfairness. 

Dr. Kingsbury, president of the university, 
against whom this propaganda is directed, is 
neither a Republican nor a Mormon. He is a 
Democrat and a Unitarian. He is in sym- 
pathy neither with the political party against 
which the charge of domination is always 
brought, nor with the church which is always 
similarly accused. If he suppresses Demo- 
cratic speech at the university, he suppresses 



Republican speech also; if he declines to per- 
mit furtherance of the religious denomination 
to which he belongs, it is a fair assumption 
he refuses to permit proselyting by denomina- 
tions to which he does not belong. 

Kone of these enthusiastic advocates of free 
speech has indicated the subjects with which 
they are forbidden to deal. None of those who 
yearn to soar unhampered into the empyrean 
of thought, and those who seek for them that 
privilege, has defined the topics to which they 
must shut the doors of their souls. 

Even Professor Harold M. Stephens, whose 
retirement from the university is a blow under 
which it still quivers, has failed to describe the 
insidious method by which President Kings- 
bury and the regents sought to ravish his 
virgin mentality. And the Othello of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, whose recent introduction 
to Shakespeare gives him all the enthusiasm 
of a new acquaintance, is conspicuously loud 
in the silence he maintains as to this phase. 

Nobody has charged the University of Utah 
is not equipping its students for their battle 
with the world. Nobody has indicated any 
phase of efficient education in which the uni- 
versity fails to obtain splendid results. No- 
body has impugned Dr. Kingsbury's ability as 
an educator, and nobody has uttered a syllable 
against his integrity, his high-mindedness, 
his purity of character or the loyal service he 
has given the institution. It is charged only 
that free speech and free thought are denied 
and a coterie of teachers resigns in order spec- 
tacularly to support a movement that has 
been gathering momentum for many months. — 
The Salt Lake Herald-Republican, 

No doubt the regents will find a clear way 
out that will be satisfactory to the people of 
the state, but they can only succeed in achiev- 
ing this desirable result by keeping open 
minds, by refusing to be swayed by the prej- 
udice of persons and factions and by keeping 
steadily before their vision the true ideal of a 
university. They must give judicial considera- 
tion to the charges which the insurgent pro- 
fessors make. It may be well to point out 
briefly just what these charges are. 

First of all, there is the all-important charge 
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that the university is not free. This is a seri- 
ons charge, because throughout the ages free- 
dom has been one of the chief characteristics 
of a university. It should be especially the 
characteristic of a state university. To make 
the charge, however, is not to prove it, and yet 
we have not the slightest doubt that the six- 
teen men who have resigned or been dismissed 
from the university believe that freedom of 
thought and action is being repressed by Presi- 
dent Kingsbury and by the board of regents. 

A new complaint is to be found in several 
of the letters of resignation. It is declared that 
the tenure of position at the university is left 
too uncertain for contented intellectual work. 
It has produced a state of mind which pre- 
vents some of the educators from doing their 
best. At all events they believe this to be the 
effect and they raise a question which the 
r^rents must investigate. 

Another charge is that the administration is 
given to petty suspicion; that disloyalty is 
seen where it does not exist, and that the 
faculty has become disorganized and inefficient 
by reason of mutual distrust. 

Dealing directly with the manner of admin- 
istration, the insurgents declare that the presi- 
dent fails to consult the heads of departments 
in taking important action ; that he ignores the 
views of those who should be best informed as 
to the work of each department, and that, 
generally speaking, he takes the position that 
the president of the university should assume 
large responsibilities without being guided by 
the faculty. 

We have stated the principal charges as we 
see them in the hope of clarifying the situa- 
tion. Beal principles are involved. It is not 
solely a question of personal antagonisms, al- 
though this element undoubtedly plays a nota- 
ble part It is a question of grave charges 
which go to the very heart of university exist- 
ence. The charges have been made and they 
must be met. — ^The Salt Lake Tribune. 



BOOKS AND LITERATURE 

The Hygiene of the School Child. By Lewis 
M. Terman. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Pp. 417. $1.65 net 



In this book the author has made an ency- 
clopedic contribution to educational literature 
in the field of school hygiene. Parents as well 
as teachers trained to scientific judgment will 
welcome this volume which so materially aids 
the responsible adult world to understand 
better what children need for the biologic basis 
of life and what the school may and should do 
to conserve and promote health. 

The author does not hesitate to postulate 
very broadly and confidently the social scope 
and responsibility of public education. 

'' This social conception of education is quite 
familiar. Only let us extend its application 
to all fields of personal and social hygiene and 
the school will help to deliver us from a 
burden which is more oppressive than the bur- 
den of militarism; for physical inefficiency, 
sickness and premature deaths are costing us 
as much as all our crime and as much as a 
good-sized perpetual war besides. 

''Apart from such considerations as the 
above it is not possible to understand or evalu- 
ate the modem crusade for medical and hy- 
gienic supervision of schools. It began as a 
reflection of the popular interest in matters of 
health; it will end by becoming the most effec- 
tive and convenient instrument for the attain- 
ment of a higher national vitality.'' 

The writer has in this book assembled a sur- 
prising and impressive mass of data and opin- 
ions bearing upon the topics treated. In the 
survey of chapters so instructive and stimu- 
lating it is difficult to make selections for spe- 
cial mention. 

From the standpoint of a school physician 
the presentation and treatment seem in some 
places too academic and for many readers too 
philosophical and speculative. As a result 
perhaps, there seems at times a neglect of dis- 
criminating interpretation of statistics with 
helpful applications of inferences and conclu- 
sions designed to give the most practical aid 
to the teacher. Statements regarding the 
wholesome influences of rural life and the supe- 
rior condition of country children over city 
children are flatly contradicted and in an un- 
expected manner by recent comparative studies 
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of all available statistics of health conditions 
and physical defects of children in urban and 
rural schools of this country. 

The author's emphasis upon the importance 
of normal and satisfactory nutrition is praise- 
worthy. There is, however, apparent contra- 
diction betwen his earlier statement that mal- 
nutrition in early years tends to last through- 
out the growth period and the opinion he ex- 
presses later that this may be overcome. 

In discussing the cure of postural defects it 
seems surprising that a psychologist should 
have so largely neglected the psychic factors in 
the problem. 

Again it appears unfortunate to have the 
author infer that teachers may diagnose dis- 
ease or technical health disorders. This seems 
clearly to be implied in the chapter on "Pre- 
ventive Mental Hygiene." It would be better 
to urge that irregular, spasmodic, useless move- 
ments in pupils, especially if they increase in 
frequency and variety, should be noted and 
reported by the teacher, whether the move- 
ments are habit spasms, automatisms, tics, 
chorea or due to other causes. The teacher has 
a very important part of the work of health 
supervision and care, and the teacher's part 
must be kept clearly defined and limited if 
effective cooperation of the necessary forces in 
the health field is to obtain. 

The chapter on " Mental Hygiene " contains 
much that is relatively new and of extreme 
importance to teachers. Here the section on 
prevention of morbid fears and children's 
sorrows with the advice relating to training in 
self-control seems particularly lucid and help- 
ful In another place, however, the emphasis 
upon the Freudian theory of suppressed mental 
impressions and states will seem excessive to 
some, and more careful interpretation of the 
catharsis explanation of youthful impulses 
seems quite desirable for the practical guid- 
ance of teachers. 

The book seems most valuable and best 
adapted for the teachers of exceptional intel- 
ligence and of scientific training. For such it 
was probably written. 

Thomas D. Wood 

Teachers Ck)LLBOE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVEESITY 



THE MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS i 

Four years ago at the meeting in Mobile, 
this department created a committee of five on 
economy of time in elementary education. The 
resolution creating the committee was pro- 
posed by Professor Henry Suzzallo in closing 
his address in which he was representing the 
coiincil committee on economy of time, before 
the department. Said he : 

The main reqoirement at this point in our prog- 
ress is to investigate the waste in the elementary 
schools and to make definite proposals for elimi- 
nating the archaic and least useful material from 
our course of study, and to propose more econom- 
ical methods of teaching. 

This statement makes it perfectly evident 
that your committee was created to do a 
specific piece of work. 

The only modification which has been made 
in the task assigned your committee was made 
at St. Louis in extending the scope of the 
work of the committee to cover the work of 
secondary schools. You also ordered a modi- 
fication in the number of members constituting 
the committee in your meeting one year ago 
at Kichmond by adding two additional mem- 
bers, increasing the membership to seven. 

During the four years of our work but two 
appropriations have been made for defraying 
the necessary expenses of the committee and of 
those cooperating. An appropriation of two 
hundred and fifty dollars was made following 
the meeting of the department at St. Louis, 
and last year at St Paul an appropriation of 
two hundred dollars was allowed. Out of these 
appropriations, a total of four hundred and 
forty-nine dollars has been expended to date. 

1 Beport of the Committee on Economy of Time 
in Education — ^The Objectives and Guiding Prin- 
ciples of the Beport. Presented to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Cincinnati, 1915. In the 
formulation of the introduction to the yearbook 
and of this statement presenting the report, the 
chairman of the committee had the assistance of 
Professor F. E. Thompson and Professor V. A. C. 
Henmon, both members of the Committee on Econ- 
omy of Time from the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 
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During: this time, not only have the members of 
the conmiittee been under expense of various 
sorts, but they have had associated with them, 
as will appear below, a large number of cooper- 
ating investigators. In the development of 
our work two meetings at Chicago — one in 
December, 1912, and another in October, 1914, 
were necessary. 

Inasmuch as you created this committee to 
further the work of the council committee on 
economy of time which was concerned with 
developing programs for economy in all types 
of schools from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, we found a large amotmt of work 
already done. The council conmiittee's efforts 
extend back to 1903 and the evidences of their 
work are distributed through the printed pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Associa- 
tion since that time. Your committee of 
course found it necessary in the first place to 
determine the meaning of the task assigned it 
and the scope of the responsibility involved. 
In this interest a logical outline was devel- 
oped, the same appearing first in the Proceed- 
ings of this department for 1912 and again, 
with some additions, in 1914. 

It became apparent early that because of the 
complicated and fundamental character of the 
problems involved in our task it would be 
necessary to enlist the active cooperation of 
a number of expert investigators in the field 
of education. We have been very fortunate in 
having associated with us in counsel and in 
the study of practically all the problems which 
have been undertaken a number of '^ cooper- 
ating investigators'' who are experts in the 
educational field and in the direction of edu- 
cational research. Owing to their teaching 
positions, each of them is constantly directing 
research work with graduate students. Be- 
cause of their interest in various phases of the 
problem of economy of time, each of these men 
has been willing to become responsible for the 
study and investigation of one or more of the 
phases of the general problem of economy of 
time. It is they rather than the members of 
the committee created by this department who 
have formulated the addresses and reports 
which have been made before the meetings of 
this department and before other meetings of 



the National Education Association touching 
our problem. This is likewise true of the 
printed report which is before us for considera- 
tion at this time. 

As we have gone about our task trying to 
understand it and to make progress upon it, 
we have in the first place taken carefully into 
account all of the work of the council com- 
mittee on economy of time which has been 
made available. In their report published in 
1913 as Bulletin 39 of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, they brought forcibly to the attention of 
the country the desirability of shortening the 
period of formal education. The following 
proposals pertinent to the purposes of the de- 
partment committee on economy of time are 
quoted (see pp. 18 and 19) : 

1. The contemporary judgment is that the 
period of general education should be shortened at 
least two years. 

4. In the elementary and secondary period, 
economy through selection, elimination, vital 
methods, relation to modem life, would yield 
much better results and little or nothing would be 
lost by the proposed change in time. 

8. To define the form of discussion, the follow- 
ing divisions of the entire period of general and 
special education are proposed: 

Elementary education 6-12 

Secondary education (2 divisions 4 years 

and 2 years) 12-18 

College 18-20 or 16-20 

University (graduate school and profes- 
sional schools) 20-24 

Preceding their statement of conclusions, the 
committee said: 

When by economy — ^this does not mean more 
cranuning, but less — as much can be accomplished 
in the elementary and secondary schools and in the 
first two years of college as is now done in the 
full sixteen years, the last two years of college 
can count toward graduate and professional de- 
grees and two years of the whole period can be 
saved. 

That it was intended to place a heavy respon- 
sibility upon your committee is evidenced in 
the following quotation from the report of the 
council (see p. 16) : 

We approach now the question of saving time in 
the elementary period or of accomplishing more 
within the time. The committee agrees that there 
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is much waste in elementary education and that 
the elementary period should be from six to 
twelve. Nearly all our correspondents are em- 
phatic regarding waste and the importance of 
shortening the entire period of general education. 
Saving of time can be made in the following ways: 
1. The principle of selection is, first: Choose 
the most important subjects and the most impor- 
tant topics; make a distinction between first-rate 
facts and principles and tenth-rate; prune 
thoroughly, stick to the elements of a subject; do 
not try to teach everything that is good; confine 
the period of elementary education to mastering 
the tools of education. This does not prevent in- 
spirational work, which is a demand on the skill 
of the teacher rather than on time. A great 
secret of education is to accomplish a maximum of 
training with a minimum of material. This is 
especially true of fonnal subjects; it is true also 
of inspirational subjects, in that after a general 
survey of the field emphasis should be placed upon 
a few selected points. Under the conditions above 
enumerated the formal elementary period can end 
in six years. 

That there is a widespread feeling, perhaps 
a belief, that the period of formal education 
should be shortened is perfectly evident. 
Where and how this shortening is to take 
place is, however, not so generally agreed upon. 
The foregoing quotations make clear that the 
committee of the council believes that the 
great waste in education is in the elementary 
schools. In harmony with this belief, they 
have recommended that the x>eriod of elemen- 
tary education be reduced to six years, main- 
taining that the essential knowledge, habits, 
ideals and attitudes for individual and social 
needs can and should be acquired in that 
time. 

Your committee is not yet committed to the 
thesis that it is necessary or desirable to 
shorten the period of elementary education. 
The reports in the Yearbook^ supply large 
ground in support of our open-minded posi- 
tion upon the matter. In his report on time 
distribution (chapter 2, p. 23), Professor 
Holmes observes: 

Our present effort to define minimum essentials 

2 The Fourteenth Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part L, Mini- 
mum Essentials in Elementary School Subjects. 



by experimentation and investigation is an essen- 
tial step 

in the determination of the time requisite to 
accomplish the results that are expected in the 
elementary schools. Says he, 

We can not tell how much time ought to be 
given in arithmetic until we know how much 
arithmetic is taught; nor indeed even then, for we 
must next determine how much time is necessary 
to reach a defined standard of achievement. 

In interpreting his survey of the experiments 
for economizing time. Professor Thompson 
says: 

Not many have indicated very much interest in 
the shortening of the period of education, but al- 
most every one, explicitly or by implication, would 
have much more accomplished within this period. 
. . . Educators are trying to save time, not to the 
end of having more time for something else than 
education, but to the end of having more in it of 
education: In general, ''economy of time" is but 
a synonym for ''efficiency." 

In his discussion of handwriting. Professor 
Freeman makes rather definite suggestions in 
reference to the time which will be required 
in each grade to enable the children con- 
cerned to reach the standards of quality and 
speed which he proposes. In his closing para- 
grraph, however, he makes it evident that fur- 
ther testing and experimentation is necessary 
before the time essential to attaining the 
standards set can be definitely stated. Pro- 
fessor Jessup's extended study in the field of 
arithmetic does not enable him to say definitely 
just what amount of time is necessary to at- 
tain the results which are expected in arith- 
metic. He finds it necessary to content him- 
self by recommending "the adoption of the 
median time in use throughout the country 
... as an upi)er limit of time distribution.'' 
Mr. Courtis makes no effort in his statement 
of time requirements to do more than indicate 
the time which should be allowed in making 
tests to determine the attainments of children. 
Even his extended investigations in the field 
of arithmetic have not led him to venture a 
statement as to the total time which should be 
allowed in elementary education for securing 
the results in children which arithmetic teach- 
ing is expected to produce. 
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It is becoming increasingly clear to your 
committee that our procedure upon this prob- 
lem must be guided first, last and all the time 
by what is requisite in the interest of efficiency 
in education. It is vastly more important that 
we turn out, if possible, an efficient, well- 
equipped product than that we turn out merely 
a product in a given time. In all of our 
efforts, therefore, to consider how time may be 
economized in the elementary schools we have 
been driven back to the consideration of two 
fundamental questions : First. What is the func- 
tion of elementary education in our democracy t 
Second. What is the content, in each subject 
of study which is essential if the elementary 
school, so far as any given subject of study is 
concerned, is to discharge its purpose in the 
education of children? 

In reference to the first question, the cur- 
rent view seems to be that the function of the 
elementary school is to provide those educa- 
tional opportunities necessary to insure, Tiith 
the assistance of the other institutions of soci- 
ety, the acquisition on the part of elementary 
school children of those habits, skills, knowl- 
edges, ideals and prejudices which must be 
made the common property of all, that each 
may be an efficient member of an aggressive 
democratic society, possessing the necessary 
equipment to insure the right and profitable 
use of leisure time, the power of self-support 
and self -direction, the capacity and disposition 
for cooperative effort and, if possible, the abil- 
ity to direct others in positions of responsibil- 
ity requiring administrative capacity. Under 
this conception of the function of the elemen- 
tary school, a problem of first importance is 
what can be done in the elementary schools of 
our democracy to secure that degree of ac- 
complishnient and knowledge, and character 
and skill essential to equip those who are sub- 
jected to its training with the accomplish- 
ments requisite to efficiency and with an in- 
tense desire and the training necessary to make 
the greatest possible additional personal 
growth. Society is still dependent primarily 
upon the elementary schools to furnish not 
only the tools of knowledge but also those 
facts, concepts and principles essential in a 



democracy to common discussion and to the 
correct consideration of common problems. 
The training of the elementary schools must 
supply the requisite basis for '^mutual inter- 
course, mutual understanding and mutual 
sympathy" which are absolutely essential to 
a successful democracy. 

In light of the accepted function of the ele- 
mentary school, it is clear that the second 
question in reference to the content which is 
essential in each of the various subjects of 
study is of paramount significance. It is 
through the content of the course of study that 
the schools supply the common basis for con* 
ference and intercourse. Of first concern, 
therefore, in realizing the purpose of the 
school, is the determination of the absolute 
essentials in equipping our citizenship so that 
they may discuss and confer on a sufficiently 
high level to insure the progressive evolution 
of our democratic society. It is only by deter^ 
mining upon these absolute essentials and con- 
centrating our teaching efforts upon them that 
their permanent fixation may be insured in the 
minimum of time. 

The major portion of attention in the re- 
ports which follow is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the essential content of the subjects of 
the elementary schools which are treated. The 
aim has been to determine, so far as possible, 
the content which is essential to social effi- 
ciency and to suggest those standards of attain- 
ment in certain subjects from grade to grade 
which experimentation and current practise 
seem to justify. The attack throughout is 
positive rather than negative. The aim has 
been to determine what materials should enter 
into the curriculum in light of social needs 
rather than to attempt to decide what should 
be omitted from the curriculum as it now 
stands. If the selection can be made from the 
positive standpoint, it follows, of course, that 
all of the material which is not thus retained 
will be omitted. The ideally constructed 
course of study for the elementary schools is 
clearly one stripped of all content not essential 
to the needs of modem life and organized so 
as to harmonize with the child's growth in 
capacity and experience. 
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The dominant question which has been be* 
fore each investigator in the formulation of 
his report is, What content comprehensible to 
children in the elementary schools in this sub- 
ject is so valuable socially that its retention is 
essential in enabling the echool to realize its 
purpose adequately? The answer to this ques- 
tion was sought through the application of 
various tests. It has been assumed by Pro- 
fessor Jessup that the content which is re- 
flected in a wide school use is of significant 
social value. Professor Bagley makes a simi- 
lar assumption in the findings he makes based 
upon an examination of text-books in history 
and geography. The content which is of great- 
est importance in spelling was determined by 
a study of the vocabulary which is employed 
by children and other people in writing. Simi- 
larly, Superintendent Jones determined the 
standard vocabulary which should be taught in 
the lower grades that the children's acquisition 
may be useful to them. A still different type 
of test was employed by Professor Freeman 
when he measured the attainments in writing 
in quality and speed possessed by the children 
of all grades in fifty-six cities of the United 
States, in his effort to determine upon the 
standard in quality and speed which should be 
required in the various grades of the elemen- 
tary schools. He also supplemented this 
method of determining minimum requirements 
by taking the judgment of fourteen firms em- 
ploying 1,702 persons in reference to the at- 
tainments in writing which in their judgment 
should be evidenced by persons applying for 
positions. 

Before there can be any scientific basis for 
determining definitely the time necessary for 
the teaching of each subject in the elementary 
schools, the task of determining the minimum 
essentials, which has been so carefully begun 
in this report, must be carried to completion 
with infinite care. While this is being done 
we must make as much progress as possible 
in the determination of the standards which 
shall be set up for attainment from grade to 
grade on the part of the children. Even after 
the content has been carefully determined in 
light of social needs, and reasonable standards 



have been carefully establiahed, we shall not 
be able to determine the time which is neces- 
sary in mastering the content to the degree of 
excellence proposed until we have refined and 
improved our methods of teaching to the ex- 
tent that is possible with present knowledge 
and until we have likewise improved the or^ 
ganization within the system so as to enable 
each child to do the work assigned at the 
optimal time and with least loss by reason of 
the machinery within the system. 

It must be clear that our first objective can 
not be merely time gain. If gain is accom- 
plished, it must ensue because the efficiency 
desired can be secured in less time. Saving 
of time is undoubtedly desirable if it can be 
secured without sacrificing efficiency, for the 
saving of time will not only result in less cost 
to the tax-payers for the maintenance of the 
school system, but it will likewise result in 
increasing the earning power of those who 
graduate from these schools, owing to their 
earlier entrance into remunerative occupations. 
We must not forget, however, in our zeal to 
accomplish savings and to reap gains that 
economy of time in education may mean either 
a shortening of the period of formal education 
or the more economical use of the time re- 
quired, whatever it may be, in order that the 
maximum accomplishment in knowledge and 
skill may result. 

While the burden of attention has been 
directed to the determination of the content 
of each subject of the course of study, we have 
thought it worth while, in the interest of en- 
abling others to whom these reports may come 
to work in light of all of the results which are 
available with reference to any problem, to 
indicate rather fully the sources which supply 
material related to the topics under treatment. 
Carefully selected bibliographies have there- 
fore been given space in the report, each fol- 
lowing the study to which it pertains. 

Even a general study of the printed report 
will render it evident that the task of formu- 
lating completely the minimum essentials in 
the subjects treated has not been finished. 
Your committee believes, however, that a valu- 
able handbook and guide in course of study- 
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making has been produced. We believe tbe 
^raiding principles and the methods employed 
by the investigators making these reports are 
those which should become dominant in the 
development and organization of courses of 
study for the elementaiy schools in this coun- 
try. As much has been accomplished, perhaps, 
as it was reasonable to expect in the time avail- 
able to those making the reports. In the 
present state of our knowledge of social and 
educational values, it is not possible to com- 
plete the task with any mathematical certainty 
that the results offered would meet the educa- 
tional needs even in a single community. The 
imdertaking is increasingly difficult when the 
formulation offered is intended to serve as a 
guide in course of study-making for the ele- 
mentary schools of the whole United States. 
Further time and more extended opportunity 
for conference and experimentation would 
render it possible to be more specific as to de- 
tails. The reports on language and grammar, 
history and fir^ography, caU particular atten- 
tion to this. Nothing like the degree of com- 
pleteness secured in these reports would have 
been possible but for the assistance of the in- 
vestigators who cooperated with the com- 
mittee, taking complete charge of the reports. 

The omission from treatment in this report 
of the subjects of music, drawing, sewing, cook- 
ing, manual training, other forms of hand- 
work, and nature study, or elementary science, 
must not be interpreted either to mean that 
their content is not in need of critical evalua- 
tion or that their importance in the curric- 
ulum is undervalued. Rather, it was found 
impossible to add them to the subjects con- 
sidered and to bring all the matter which this 
would render necessary to treat within the 
limits it seemed reasonable to set for this 
report. 

Even if the problem attempted in this re- 
port had been more adequately done, only a 
fair beginning would have been made in the 
undertaking to accomplish all of the economies 
which are both possible and desirable in ele- 
mentary-school education. Further work in 
this field with the view of completing it for 



the time being may yet be secured if it seems 
desirable. There will still remain, however, 
the problem of improving the organization of 
the system and the technique of classroom 
teaching, that the minimum essentials in the 
curriculum may exercise the maximum of edu- 
cational effect with the greatest possible econ- 
omy of time and effort 

H. B. Wilson, 
Chairman 

SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

THB NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OP COL- 
LEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The association held its twentieth annual 
meeting in Chicago from March 18 to 20. At 
the meeting of the commission, which is the 
standing committee that prepares the list of 
approved colleges, a list of 125 higher institu- 
tions was adopted as the approved list of the 
association for the coming year. This is a 
very great expansion of the list of 1914 which 
included only 72 institutions. This expansion 
is due to the fact that the association directed 
at its last meeting the adoption of a more 
comprehensive plan for the accrediting of 
higher institutions. 

There was presented to the commission a 
list of aU of the institutions in the territory 
of the association together with a detailed 
statement of the reports made by these institu- 
tions on student body, faculty, salaries, num- 
ber of courses and material equipment. The 
various items under each of these heads will 
be printed with the approved list. 

The association discussed at some length the 
desirability of subdividing the list so as to 
classify those institutions that have to do with 
the training of teachers apart from the liberal 
arts colleges and universities. It was suggested 
also that the technical schools and' junior col- 
leges be put into separate divisions of the list. 
It was ultimately decided that it would be 
better to state the details for each institution 
without attempting to make separate classes. 
The list will, therefore, be a single list, includ- 
ing all institutions but indicating whether the 
courses offered are chiefb^ technical or aca- 
demic courses. 

The list of secondary schools approved for 
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the coming year is also larger than in any 
earlier year. One thousand and sixty institu- 
tions are now on the approved list. 

A full report of the results of last year's 
reports was submitted in the form of a bul- 
letin, published by the Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin No. 6 for 1915 contains all of the re- 
turns from colleges and secondary schools in 
the association for the year 1913-14. 

At the general meetings of the association 
two important committee reports were sub- 
mitted. The first report dealt with the desira- 
bility of redefining the unit, and emphasized 
the principle that courses taken in the early 
part of the high-school curriculum should not 
be credited in the same way as courses taken 
during the latter half of the secondary-school 
curriculum. The adoption of this principle 
would lead to differentiation of the high school, 
and the report of the committee suggested 
very emphatically the division of the secon- 
dary curriculum into lower and higher secon- 
dary courses. 

The report of the second committee tended 
in the same general direction and called atten- 
tion to the vigorous movement which is going 
forward of bringing the seventh and eighth 
grades of the elementary course under the con- 
trol of the high school. 

The two committees rendering these reports 
were consolidated for the coming year and the 
association took steps to promote the vigorous 
and deliberate consideration of the policy out- 
lined in the two reports. 

The general session on Saturday was de- 
voted to the consideration of junior colleges 
which are growing out of the efforts of the 
larger high schools to take care of their stu- 
dents for a fifth and sixth year, and to the 
development of the municipal university. 
Papers were presented by Professor James R. 
Angell, of the University of Chicago, and 
President P. R. Kolbe, of the University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

The officers of the association for the en- 
suing year are Professor Clark, of the Univer- 
sity of Dlinois, president, and H. E. Brown, 
principal of the New Trier Township High 
School, Kenilworth, Illinois, secretary. 



THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OP TEACHERS OP 
ENGLISH 

The council held its usual winter meeting in 
connection with the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Cincinnati, February 26, 27 and 
28. The attendance was over 600. The topics 
and principal speakers were as follows : Neces- 
sary Conditions for Good Work, Edwin L. 
Miller, Northwestern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; Cooperation of all Departments, 
Eandolph T. Congdon, English inspector for 
the state of New York; Preparation of Teach- 
ers, Charles Hughes Johnston, University of 
Illinois, Calvin L. Kendall, school commis- 
sioner of New Jersey, and Franklin B. Dyer, 
superintendent of schools, Boston; Principles 
of Choice for High-School Beading, Andrew 
H. Krug, City College of Baltimore; Values 
and Methods in Beading, Mrs. Henry Hulst, 
Central High School, Grand Eapids, Michi- 
gan; Socializing Composition through the 
Community Life of the School, Miss Minnie 
E. Porter, Gary, Indiana; Progress in English 
Teaching, James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College; A Conference on English in the 
Shakespeare Grammar School at Stratford-on- 
Avon, Joseph V. Denney, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; A Creative Approach to the Study of 
Literature, Frank W. Chandler, University of 
Cincinnati; English in the Secondary School, 
J. Ralph Jewell, University of Arkansas; 
Standards in English, W. C. Sayrs, Wood- 
ward High School, Cincinnati; The Articula- 
tion of English in the Grades with English 
in the High School, E. D. Roberts, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Cincinnati; Co- 
operation in Teaching English to Students in 
Engineering, C. W. Park, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

English teachers in attendance at Cincin- 
nati were much interested in the reports and 
discussions of the Committee on Economy of 
Time and of the Commission for the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education. The first 
included suggestions on ''The Essentials in 
Composition and in Literature" and the sec- 
ond on " What Will be Gained from the Use 
of the Syllabus on English Prepared by the 
National Joint Committee?" 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE 
COLLEGE 

Thb pnblic school and the college have 
different aimg, problems and ideals. To be 
sore they have a common, underlying pur- 
pose, and one object of this paper is to 
emphasize their essential unity, but, con- 
cretely considered, they differ fandamen- 
taUy. 

The primary purpose of the public school 
is to prepare the masses of our people di- 
rectly, and as quickly as possible, for effi- 
cient service and for citizenship ; the chief 
object of the college is to train men and 
women for leadership in the higher walks 
of life. The American college was estab- 
lished for the specific purpose of training 
and developing leaders. In the early days 
of New England the clergyman was the 
leader of the community, and the first aim 
of the New England college was the train- 
ing of ministers. As in the course of time 
the leadership passed to other walks of life, 
the coUege, still true to its fundamental 
purpose, broadened its scope and more and 
more gave its attention to turning out doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, business men and 
engineers. The one institution exists pri- 
marily to supply to every child the fun- 
damentals of education, and secondarily to 
select the chosen few who are worthy of 
higher training; the other exists primarily 
to train these chosen few for higher service, 
and secondarily to spread the light of true 
scholarship and culture throughout the 
eommunily. 

Not only are the fondamental purposes 
of these institutions different From that 
very fact their problems and their difficul- 



ties are not the same. Look for a moment 
at some of the concrete problems that are 
to-day facing the men and women who are 
shaping and directing our public school ed- 
ucation. 

The first and the most stupendous of 
these problems is that of taking the mass 
of alien boys and girls, foreign bom or the 
children of foreigners, that throng the 
cities, towns, and even the country-side of 
our Atlantic states, of teaching them our 
language, our habits, our customs, our laws, 
of planting in them American ideals and 
standards, and of developing them into 
useful, efficient, American men and women, 
who will be a credit to themselves, and a 
help instead of a hindrance to our nation. 
I know of no problem that is just now more 
vital to our national life; I know of no 
agency that is doing more than the public 
school in the solution of this problem; and 
I can think of no instrument likely to be so 
efficient in aiding us to assimilate the con- 
stantiy growing, ever renewing, alien ele- 
ment in our population. The second prob- 
lem that presses upon the public school is 
that of developing efficient workmen and 
workwomen. In the industrial army the 
mass must be privates, not officers. The 
more intelligence, the more individual ini- 
tiative these workers have, of course, the 
greater will be the efficiency of the army, 
but the first function of the public school 
is not the development of leaders, it is to 
train efficient workers in the ranks. And 
this brings the school face to face with the 
whole great problem of vocational training 
for the masses, the education of efficient 
laborers, mechanics, clerks, house-wives, 
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Looking from €Lf ar with youthful imagina- 
tions, the young students revere college life 
as the embodiment of higher ideals; and 
they welcome, in fact they are flattered by, 
a genuine interest shown in their problems 
by the higher institutions — ^higher, it might 
be, on account of higher ideals. But the 
interest must be genuine, seeking to help 
schools and students as ends worthy in 
themselves and not as college fodder. Nat- 
urally teachers and students will be more 
warm-hearted if their visitor has no ulterior 
motive of catching mice for the cat at home. 
Higher institutions will get in time all the 
rewards of their helpfulness that they de- 
serve, both in students and in support, 
without having to advertise the special 
merits of their own trade-mark. 

Adolescence is the most fruitful period 
of responsiveness. Its rapidly enlarging 
conception of the relation between the indi- 
vidual and the group brings a self-con- 
sciousness, on the one hand, and a social 
consciousness on the other; and the transi- 
tional changes cmd inconsistencies in the 
adjustment between these two demands 
cause either an unconscious or a conscious 
hunger of high-school students for sugges- 
tions. Although boys and girls may fail 
from ignorance, from misdirection, or from 
lack of self-control, they can be touched 
now as never before by the right kind of 
appeal. But the right kind of appeal is 
hard to make. No one should attempt to 
make it without being able to combine 
some insight into adolescent thought, some 
liking for boys and girls, some sense of 
humor, some knowledge of high-school or- 
ganization, some spontaneity in public 
speaking, and, above all, some feeling of 
consecration to this end. If he can early 
give his student 'and faculty hearers confi- 
dence that he knows and that he cares, he 
has won already; but if he delivers pre- 
pared generalities, he is only tolerated, not 



accepted. And let him never talk down to 
his audience but always on the level. 

The present paper reports an experiment 
in using univeiisily extension to further the 
character aim in education. It has been 
my privilege for three years to carry on in 
Virginia, in addition to university teach- 
ing, a state- wide campaign for the school 
child's health. More and more have I felt 
that this emphasis on health ought to in- 
clude ethical as well as physical phases, 
personal healthfulness being interpreted as 
a living whole of body, mind, and charac- 
ter. My belief is that boys and girls are 
moulded in home and school by atmospheric 
pressure, fifteen pounxls more or less to the 
square inch of personality. Preach, disci- 
pline, punish all you will, but unless you 
change the atmosphere either in quality or 
in quantity you talk and act in vain. 
Therefore, the atmosphere of a school is its 
most essential educative characteristic. 
With this idea in mind I have been making 
at high schools in the state a series of as- 
sembly talks on the life of high-school stu- 
dents, especially the life that centers around 
the sdiclol. The purpose of this campaign 
is to cooperate with the better schools in 
bringing about the right kind of atmos- 
pheric pressure, the right spirit of health- 
fulness, happiness, cleanliness, order, in- 
dustry, honesty, purity, courtesy, kindness, 
cooperation, and helpfulness. 

On account of the many schools to be 
visited only one talk a year can be made in 
each school, but this talk, of three quarters 
to an hour in length, is supposed to be the 
beginning of other conferences along the 
same line between faculty and students. 
My aim is to vitalize and popularize stand- 
ards of high-school conduct; the transfor- 
mation of these standards into active, per- 
meating principles of an individual school 
is emphasized as the main problem for 
teachers and students to work out them- 
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selves in mntoal assistance, neither being 
able to sacceed without the other in meet- 
ing this responsibility. Care is taken in 
selecting the schools to be visited, as it is 
absolutely necessary to rely upon some 
capacity for leadership in the principal or 
a prominent teacher; otherwise the follow- 
up work is either omitted or poorly done. 
Consultations witii principals oft^i reveal 
weaknesses in the local administrationy in 
the student body, or in the home back- 
ground; and these consultations also give 
opportunity to stress my belief that the de- 
velopment of the atmosphere of a school is 
the fundamental duly of a principal. 
Sometimes one visit to a school shows that 
a second would not be profitable for lack 
of local leadership. Nevertheless, what- 
ever value my work possesses is largely due 
to the insight given me by certain prin- 
cipals, teachers, and students, and to the 
ideals exemplified in the best schools. 

In each successive visit to a community, 
I try to build upon the results of earlier 
visits, in hope that the discussions them- 
selves, the welcome and responsiveness of 
the audience, and the personal and social 
effect will be cumulative. Success in this 
direction has proved the advisability of 
going back again and again to the same 
schools rather than adding many new 
schools to an already overcrowded calen- 
dar. As these visits generally include even- 
ing talks to the community on the health 
and character of children's lives out of 
school hours, I can thus urge parents to 
make their children forces for good in 
school. This helps greatly! 

The following skeleton account of three 
high-school talks can give but a poor idea 
of the flesh and blood, the local color and 
good spirits necessary in any appeal to 
adolescence. As everything about my work 
is tentative and local, its suggestive value 



is limited to the who and what and where 
and when of its application. 

The title of "The Esprit de Corps of 
High-School Life" is used for two different 
but related discussions. The first one is 
more often made at those schools where I 
^^BenB^*' a spirit of disorder or learn of it 
from others. A full analysis of a few 
points being more effective than a sum- 
mary of several, this talk is confined to the 
relation between teachers and students in 
promoting order and good-will. The 
''smart Alecks" are diagnosed and ridi- 
culed so as to create an uncomfortable 
atmosphere for the student who loves to 
bring himself or herself into notice by 
noise, interruption, and pert remarks. The 
''cold shoulder" of fellow students is the 
most powerful weapon in school discipline ; 
and its wise and considerate use should be 
approved as an expression of loyalty to the 
school's ideals. Whether popular or not, 
whether good fellows or not, "smart 
Alecks" are often tolerated or even en- 
couraged in interfering with study or reci- 
tation, because they furnish a relief from 
the concentration of school work. To re- 
veal th«n in their true light as robbers of 
the time and consequently the education of 
their class, to ridicule the real silliness of 
what they think is cleverness, and to bring 
the whole matter down to its basis in con- 
ceit, are ways of meeting what is probably 
the most general source of disturbance in 
school life, more general even than adoles- 
cent carelessness. 

Then follows a discussion of what teach- 
ers can mean, ought to mean, and desire to 
mean to students. By the time boys and 
girls reach the high school they should have 
grown to the conception that teaching does 
not involve any antagonism to or suppres- 
sion of student life, that its real aim is to 
understand each student and direct his de- 
velopment in so far as the school spirit and 
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work can be made to do so. An occasional 
expression of sympathy to both, students 
and teachers, becanse some of their work 
is not as useful and interesting as it ought 
to be, gives me added influence with an 
audience. Appeal is then made to students 
to show consideration to their teachers, to 
adopt the attitude of friendship rather 
than of criticism, to let their real kindli- 
ness show itself in efforts to lighten and 
brighten the strain of their teachers' lives, 
and to recognize that every element of fric- 
tion or disorder between a teacher and even 
one pupil will limit for the class the effi- 
ciency of instruction and consequently the 
clearness and scope of the knowledge and 
ability gained. Teachers as well as stu- 
dents may fail to understand the spirit of 
cordiality that should exist in high schools 
and they may provoke opposition ; but the 
best way to meet any past misunderstand- 
ing on the part of either one is to begin 
anew with a determination to let the other 
parly be guilty of the first breach of f riend- 
fibip. 

The second talk on Esprit de Corps at- 
tempts to make students conscious of the 
responsibility of each for all and all for 
each. In realizing efficient moral educa- 
tion social responsibility should be seen 
and felt by students now and here, its 
satisfaction and its sacrifice should be a 
present actuality; and the best way to in- 
tensify the adolescent sense of social worth- 
whileness is to magnify and dignify the in- 
dividual's daily significance to the group 
life of his school. As an illustration to stu- 
dents I describe their school building, sup- 
ported by many foundations, some out- 
standing, some hidden, but all necessary 
to the strength of the whole. If one pillar, 
it may be if one brick or one stone, is 
weak,, the building is to that extent weak 
as a whole; and, furthermore, this weak- 
ness involves extra strain on the other pil- 



lars, especially those of the same section, 
even though they can never fully be sub- 
stituted for another part In a similar 
way is the character of a school supported 
by its students, some prominent, some over- 
looked, but all necessary to the strength 
of the whole. Whenever one student is 
weak, he weakens the entire school and 
adds extra strain to those students who 
are manly enough or womanly enough to 
uphold their school, even when weaklings 
would let it fall. 

One of the finest expressions of a school's 
character is its refinement. Courtesy, con- 
sideration, culture should be insisted on in 
all schools, as there is no age limit when 
these standards should not apply. How- 
ever much we may compare schools as to 
their equipment and instruction, we would 
be even more surprised and helped by a 
comparison of them as to their tone. Some- 
times even a principal may be as uncon- 
scious of the deficient tone of his own 
school, as one long in a close room may be 
unconscious of its malodorous atmosphere. 
A public high school should be a refined 
and refining place for boys and girls to 
live in, a place where the hardness from 
some homes will be softened and the rough- 
ness polished off, where the gentleness from 
other homes will be contagious and the cul- 
ture democratized. High-toned public high 
schools are the best places to educate boys 
and girls — from advantaged as well as dis- 
advantaged homes — ^because in this mix- 
ture of all classes the students can grow in 
their judgment of human worth under- 
neath superficial differences, and the gen- 
uine superiorities of character and culture 
can emerge and be sought after wherever 
found. To limit rather than to guide the 
growth of this judgment at the high-school 
period, when the social criteria of homes 
are being re-formed by adolescent indi- 
vidualism and experience, is probably to 
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limit the vision of boys and especially of 
girls for life. 

But what individual weaknesses lower 
the tone of a school? In this talk only five 
are discussed — ^profanity, obscemly, and 
rudeness among the boys, lack of reticence 
and of justice among the girls. My aim is 
not to inveigh against these tendencies but 
to trace them out in their natural ugliness. 
Exhortations, condemnations, and ex- 
tremes are methods most often resorted to 
in belecturing students into virtue ; but far 
more effective are frank chats about the 
hindrances to personal culture, social rec- 
ognition, and business success involved in 
loes of tone. Let it be further emphasized 
that the school atmosphere as a whole is 
the combined result of the refinement of 
each student in the relations of school Ufe, 
and that any one who lowers the tone of a 
school deserves to be met with individual 
and group disapprovaL 

Therefore, I urge students to seek the 
best in others and, above all, to develop the 
best in themselves so that others may seek 
them. They should choose companions to 
be proud of, and see to it that these com- 
panions will be proud of them. Let school 
honors go to personal merit, the selected be 
the really select, the leaders be worthy of 
their leadership, and all factions yield to 
the idealism of the whole. 

Such an appeal gains in force by being 
made before boys and girls together, as 
each is stimulated to be worthy of the 
other. Especially important is the respon- 
sibility of girls to deserve and insist upon 
a high level of refinement and chivalry in 
their boy associates. All theoretical argu- 
ments in favor of separate high schools 
have little weight against the incomparable 
value of educating boys and girls together 
in cooperative work and courtesy under 
cultural supervision. Just as democracy 
between classes should bring out the best 



in each, so can and does democracy in good 
high schools bring out the best between the 

The third talk is on *'A Square Deal," 
doing honestly what is required in both 
work and play. Honesly is illustrated as 
the basis of cooperation in school, in com- 
munity, in nation, in business, the ability 
to act together being proportionate to the 
degree of mutual trust. Honesty is de- 
fined not simply as outer conformiiy, best 
policy, or good reputation, but as an inner 
support of and reliance upon one's own 
trustworthiness. The hope of a school, the 
bulwark of society are those students who 
can be trusted through and through : a re- 
quest from a teacher, a lesson to be learned, 
a promise to be met, a judgment to be 
made, a game to be played — each and all 
being done at right angles, not obliquely. 
But the comer-cutters, the dodgers and the 
undergrounders are the despair of every- 
body. To get forbidden help on examina- 
tions, to skip the school requirements, to 
create disorder when the teacher leaves the 
room, to dodge the issue when a deed is 
done, to break the rules of a game when 
the umpire isn't watching, to skimp a job 
when the boss won't find it out, to violate 
the law when statutes aren't applied — 
these are expressions of the same general 
tendency. If a school tolerates dishonesty 
it is diseased, and the sources of infection 
should be cleaned or cast asunder. 

Appeal is then made for an honor sys- 
tem. It is a mistake to extend this system 
to all the dishonesties of adolescence, many 
of which are temporary, or to confine it to 
cheating on examinations. To inculcate 
a public opinion for general square deal- 
ing, strengthened by a careful weighing of 
evidence and a graded punishment for- 
more serious offenses, is a problem of great 
delicacy in public high schools, which caui 
only be solved by a study of local condi- 
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tions both within and without the school. 
An honor system can not be forced upon 
students, they must grow up to it; and it 
must be a high-school not a college system, 
for in this, as in most matters, college 
plants will be exotics in the high school. 
Outsiders should only suggest ; high-school 
faculties and students must work out their 
own methods in meeting this basic respon- 
sibility. 

The subjects of other talks are as fol- 
lows: "The Relation of High School Stu- 
dents to their Parents,'' an appeal for ap- 
preciation; ''Waste," the fruitless and 
harmful use of leisure; ''Piddling," lack 
of concentration in study ; ' ' Organization, ' ' 
the advantages of getting together; "Ado- 
lescence," the time to grow up or grow 
down. 

The purpose of this paper has been to 
arouse more active interest, especially 
among universities and colleges, in the 
school life and character development of 
high-school boys or girls. One expression 
of this interest can only call attention to 
the opportunity before us, not suggest to 
others their method of realizing it. But 
this is sure: we professors need contact 
with the life of high schools in order to 
vitalize €Uid inspire our own thinking and 
teaching. For without that contact the 
professionalism of our inspections and 
credits and methodologies may degenerate 
into formalism, and the flame of the spirit 
flicker out and die. 

W. H. Heck 

Univebsity op Virginia 



THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE TO 

CHILDREN IN THE GARY 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The teaching of science to children in 
the Gary public schools is based on the 
principle that children should commence 
the study of science early in the grades, 



so that while their ininds are still plastic 
and their interest in natural phenomena is 
still keen, they may develop naturally in 
their knowledge of the sciences just as they 
now develop in their knowledge of arith- 
metic and grammar. There is, in fact, 
much better reason for teaching the sci- 
ences in the grades than there is for teach- 
ing such unnatural subjects to child nature 
as arithmetic and grammar, because the 
child is vitally interested in the happen- 
ings of nature about him, while his inter- 
est in arithmetic and grammar should 
naturally develop at a later period of life. 

Every healthy child is a bundle of activi- 
ties. Unless suppressed, he will become an 
animated interrogation point. His insist- 
ent and persistent questions mean that he 
is trying to find out the relations of things 
in this great, new, and wonderful world 
into which he has been cast. He wants to 
know what things are made of; where they 
came from; what things are heavy; what 
things are light; what things are hot; what 
things are cold; how things are made, and 
how they work. By such questions, the 
child is trying to get an understanding of 
the world in which he lives. These ques- 
tions lead to a knowledge of general truths, 
which form the basis for what is known as 
"common sense." By these questions, he 
is thus laying the foundation for all of his 
future thinking and reasoning. 

Not only is his interest in nature keen 
while young, but pcu^doxical as it may 
seem, his interest wanes as he grows older, 
because familiarity with nature, unless ac- 
companied by scientific information, breeds 
a satisfied feeling of knowledge, which is 
likely to deaden his interest in it. Yet, un- 
fortunately, we are permitting the child to 
grow up, surrounded on all sides by the 
mechanisms of scientific discovery, and neg- 
lecting to teach him the scientific prin- 
ciples underlying their operation, until 
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familiarity has deadened his interest in 
them. The child, who is using, for the first 
time, the modem telephone, is in a better 
mental aittitude to learn the scientific prin- 
ciple involved in its operation than is the 
man or woman who has grown accustomed 
to it by daily use. 

To put off the study of the sciences until 
the high school grades is not only unnat- 
ural, but it is undemocratic as well, be- 
cause only one child out of every fourteen, 
enltering the public schools, is graduated 
from the high school. It is undemocratic 
for the public school to be devoting the 
greater part of its energy to this one boy 
or girl when it should be giving the best 
IK)ssible start in life to the other thirteen. 
In this preeminently scientific age, a gen- 
eral knowledge of the sciences is not only 
desirable, but it is almost necessary to suc- 
cess in any field of human endeavor. Many 
of our professional men such as lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, and preachers are ham- 
pered because of the inefficient and insuffi- 
cient training they received in the sciences 
while they were in the public schools. 

The public school is not only training 
the one at the expense of the thirteen, but 
it is likely to use very poor judgmait in 
selecting this one upon whom to bestow its 
favors. The one who is graduated from 
the high school is not necessarily, by any 
means, the one who is adapted by nature 
and intellect to make much use of the h€df- 
masticated and hastily swallowed bits of 
scientific information which he has picked 
up during the last three years in high 
school. To uncover the hidden tendencies 
of the human mind and discover its natural 
bent usually requires years of experience 
and meditation along various lines of activ- 
ity. This favored one may, therefore, rush 
off, with his half-masticated and half-di- 
gested scientific information, to college, 
thinking himself to be a budding Faraday, 



when he might have been saved consider- 
able humiliation and disappointment, if he 
had been given more time to think it over, 
by commencing the study of the sciences 
early in the grades. 

This unnatural and undemocratic system 
of delaying the study of the sciences imtil 
the last years of the high school is thus a 
boomerang, which not only hits the thirteen 
below the belt, but which is likely to fly 
back and administer a humiliating blow to 
the favored one by not giving him time to 
find himself. As a result of this vicious 
i^stem, each year sees a crop of incompe- 
tent loid inefficient professional men thrust 
out into lines of activity for which they are, 
by nature and training, unfitted, whUe the 
other boys and girls, those other thirteen, 
are handicapped by incapacity and help- 
lessness, because of an improper system of 
education. 

Already, it is becoming clear to the aver- 
age citizen that this system of education is 
top heavy, and, unless it is changed, it is 
likely to become more so. Already we hear 
a murmur arising from the people, that the 
high schools are for the favored few; that 
their tendencies are aristocratic; that the 
poor boys and girls can not afford to go to 
the central high school, etc. Neither would 
we, as teachers, care to deny these charges, 
nor do we dare to shirk our responsibility 
by ignoring them. We must face the 
charges, but what shall we dof Shall we 
main.tain a separate high school for the 
favored one of doubtful value, or shall we 
rearrange our school system so that the 
high school will be open to all children? 
This latter course is the only feasible one 
which will solve the problem of educating 
the masses as well as the classes. By adopt- 
ing what may be called the unit system of 
education Mr. Wirt has not only brought 
the high school to all the children, but he 
has succeeded in so interweaving the high- 
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school, grade, industrial, and playground 
courses of study that it is diflScult to tell 
just where the one leaves off and the other 
begins. By this truly natural and demo- 
cratic system of education, each big school 
plant thus becomes a throbbing organic 
tetrad, four in one, pulsating with the 
happy heart throbs of thousands of con- 
tented children, who here have an equal 
chance to grow up naturally, learning to 
play, work, and think under the observant 
eyes of the master mechanic and of the 
most experienced and competent teachers 
that the universities and schools can fur- 
nish. 

With such a system as this, it is possible 
to put the high-school science teacher down 
in the grades to take up with the children, 
in a simple and non-mathematical way, the 
discussion of the various scientific ques- 
tions which have been disturbing their little 
inquisitive minds. In the discussion of 
these questions with the children, however, 
the method of procedure should be about as 
informal as are the children tihemselves when 
at play. Neither does it make much differ- 
ence where you commence or where you 
end, so long as the interest of the children 
is maintained. The old-fashioned recita- 
tion methods, where the teacher asks a 
formal question to a certain child, who 
answers it, if he can, are likely to become 
so dry and dusty that they would put a 
vacuum cleaner out of business. What we 
must have, if we are to teach the child 
science in the child's way, is what I would 
call an "experience meeting" in place of 
the formal recitation, where the children 
and the teacher meet on common ground 
to exchange ideas about their experiences 
in dealing with nature. The outside world 
would thus be used as a great laboratory 
while the *' experience meetings" would 
simply interpret these experiences in terms 
of scientific principles. This work should 



be supplemented by demonstrations by the 
children, assisted by the teacher, a little 
individual laboratory work, and consider- 
able vocal reading from text-books and 
scientific story-books. The procedure dur- 
ing the readings should, however, be very 
informal, so that any child may feel free 
to relate his experiences as the spirit moves 
him. All laboratory work should be writ- 
ten up in correct English in the best pos- 
sible style so that the child will learn his 
English in the only practical way, and that 
is by using it 

In the preceding paragraph, it wiU be 
noticed that I have given laboratory work 
a secondary place in the teaching of science 
to children. Since this seems to be out of 
harmony with this age and with child na- 
ture, whose predominant trait is action, 
further elucidation of this point should 
demand our attention. This apparent lack 
of harmony will disappear, I think, when 
we have arrived at a mutual understand- 
ing of the term "laboratory work," a term 
which has been used during the past gen- 
eration to cover up a host of pedagogical 
sins in connection with high-school science 
work. 

Laboratory work is, of course, work done 
in the laboratory, but it is also evident that 
the real meaning of the term will depend 
on the nature of the work done and on the 
kind of laboratory in which it is done. 
Granting that the laboratory is well equip- 
ped and in charge of a competent instruc- 
tor, it is also evident that the nature of the 
work done should depend on the age of the 
pupil and on the purpose for which it is 
done. Laboratory work should, in the uni- 
versity, and we also hope, in the last years 
of high school, under the Wirt system, have 
for its sole purpose a technical scientific 
training of the student for his chosen pro- 
fession, while in the elementary grades its 
chief purpose should be to impart as much 
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general scientific information to the child 
in the given time as is possible. Failure 
to keep in mind these two distinct pur- 
poses has caused much confusion and waste 
of eneirgy during the past generatdan. 
During this transition period, high-school 
students have, without any distinction as 
to sex or ability, been instructed just as if 
the sole purpose was to make professional 
or research scientists out of them all. The 
error of this purpose can be seen in the 
fruitage of this generation of high-school 
graduates. 

I shall now try to make clear the methods 
of procedure which should be followed in 
laboratory work, depending on our pur- 
pose. If we are dealing with children and 
our purpose is to impart as much informa- 
tion as x>ofi8ible, it is evident that we can 
not resort to the slowgoing, detailed labo- 
ratory methods of the scientists. If we do, 
our enthusiastic young naturalist, who is 
very anxious to learn, but who is not par- 
ticular how he leams, just so he learns 
quickly, will lose sight of the goal for 
which he is striving, and become engulfed 
in the method of trying to reach it. To 
make myself clear, I once knew an instnic- 
tor who wanted to impress upon the chil- 
dren of an eigbth-grade class that carbon 
is a constituent of organic compounds. He 
went about it by first spending one hour 
dictating to them a detailed list of instruc- 
tions, which they mechanically copied 
down, telling them just how to put a flake 
of oatmeal on a crucible lid and char it, 
and how they likewise were to char pieces 
of meat and potato, a lump of sugar and a 
block of wood. Then the children set about 
their task to do these simple things, and 
before they had finished the experiment 
and written it up, which part consisted in 
mechanically rearranging the sentences 
which had been dictated to them by put- 
ting '*I did W in place of *'you do it," 



two weeks had passed. The children had 
painfully tried to follow the detailed direc- 
tions given them, and as a result they got 
lost in the method and were not greatly 
impressed with the principle involved. 
They, no doubt, got some training in mus- 
cular and nerve control, but they got very 
little new information for their two weeks 
work. In fact, the instructor, in addition 
to using the wrong method, unfortunately 
forgot that the children had grown up in 
the much larger and more practical labo- 
ratory of nature, where they had seen «J1 
of these chemical changes many times in 
their life around the kitchen stove and aU 
that was necessary, in this case, was to 
organize and interpret the information 
which they already possessed, by means of 
the experience meeting and class demon- 
stration. This case is only typical of the 
enormous waste of energy which is oocur- 
ing in the high schools all over the country 
by trying to duplicate in man's puny little 
laboratories these great fundamental ex- 
periences of life, which we can get to so 
much better advantage in the laboratory 
of nature. 

Now let us contrast that method with the 
more natural and, I think, more efficient 
one of trying to use the child's experience 
as a basis for laboratory work, given 
largely in the form of demonstrations by 
the children, assisted by the teacher. The 
class comes into the room and finds the in- 
structor in an easy chair with every fea- 
ture of his face radiating good cheer and 
humor. Before him on the demonstration 
table is a piece of coal, a piece of paper, a 
crust of bread, a match, a lump of sugar, a 
test tube and a glass of water. The in- 
structor opens the conversation by picking 
up the piece of coal and asking the chil- 
dren if they would like to eat the piece of 
coal. All of them except one look at him 
in astonishment and say '*Why Mr. Coons, 
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coal is not good to eat," but this one, who 
seems to have been from the country, says 
it is not poison because her father had fed 
some to their hogs when they had stomach 
trouble. Yes the instructor says it is not 
poison, because he eats it every day and 
seems to thrive on it. Their interest is now 
BiToufiled, which, of course, must be the 
fertile field prepared to receive our seed 
of the tree of knowledge. Then the in- 
structor jumps to his feet in a sort of 
dramatic way, with the lump of ooal in one 
hand and the glass of water in the other, 
and says, ''Ohildren do you like candy?" 
Sure they do. ''Well candy is made out 
of coal and water." Now they are ready 
to believe that he is a fit subject for the 
insane asylum, but before their minds 
have time to dweU too long on this idea, 
the instructor relieves the tension by ask- 
ing them if they had ever seen any burnt 
sugar or candy. They had seen the black 
substance left after burning sugar and some 
thought it looked like coal. Some one is 
now selected to prove that sugar is made 
out of water and coal, and while she is 
heating the sugar in the test tube, the 
others watch carefully to see the miracu- 
lous change of sugar into water and car- 
bon. After the sugar is charred, the test 
tube is passed around the class that each 
one may see, at close range, the water col- 
lected inside the test tube and the carbon 
in the bottom. In like manner, we select 
different girls to char all of the organic 
substances on the table, and they soon see 
that carbon is a constituent of them all. 
At this point we get into a discussion about 
the cooking of foods, and why we should 
be careful not to get them too hot. This 
led on to a discussion of why we eat foods, 
which got mixed up with the use of coal in 
the furnace. This last point led to a com- 
parison of the use of the coal in the furnace 
with the use of carbon in the body. One 



bright little girl wanted to know if we 
could make sugar out of coal and water. 
I told her that we ought to be able to make 
it. She said she was going to try it. Very 
well then, I said, when you go home, go 
down into the coal bin, get a limip of coal, 
crush it up very fine, and stir it in a bucket 
of water. 

The next morning, she came early to tell 
me that she had done as I said, but she still 
had just coal and water. She was now 
ready to learn another lesson, but the 
chance was too good to waste on her alone, 
so I told her to wait until her class came in, 
and we would take up her problem with 
the class. When her class came in, the in- 
structor was prepared to bring out the 
great fundamental distinction between 
mixing substances together and causing 
them to unite together. While a little girl 
came forward to grind up a lump of coal 
in a mortar, the other little girl was relat- 
ing her experience in trying to manufac- 
ture sugar and teUing what her mother 
said about the teacher for putting such 
nonsense into her head. 

We then had her repeat her experiment 
of stirring the coal into liie water, and we 
called the class's attention to the fact that 
they were just mixed together, that we 
could still see the coal and the water. They 
wanted me to unite them together and 
make sugar. I had to admit that the sugar 
cane could do that better than I. This led 
us into a discussion of how the plants take 
carbon out of the air and water out of the 
ground and, in the leaf, unite them, with 
the help of sunshine, so as to form sugar. 
They were told, however, that while so far, 
there were some substances which man 
could not cause to unite, there were others 
which he could cause to unite very easily. 
For this demonstration the instructor had 
selected potassium iodide and mercuric 
chloride, because they unite so easily and 
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because the ealor of the resulting combina- 
tion is so striking. The two salts were 
mixed up in a mortar and passed around 
the class. The class's attention was called 
to the mixture of long needle-like ciystals 
of mercuric chloride and to the cubical 
like crystals of potassium iodide. Then he 
selected a member of the class to come 
forward and cause them to unite by grind- 
ing them in a mortar with a pestle. The 
resulting red powder, unlike either of the 
two substances mixed together, teaches 
them in an impressive manner, the differ- 
ence between mixing substances together 
and causing them to unite together; that, 
when substances are undted together, en- 
tirely new substances are created, which 
are unlike either of the parent substances; 
that, although sugar is made up of coal 
and water, it is unlike either of them. 

One day we were reading the stoiy of 
iron and steel, and while we were showing 
the boys samples of the different kinds of 
iron ores, one boy said that he thought 
there was some iron ore in a bog out close 
to where he lived. I told hdm to bring in 
some of it. The next morning he brought 
in a can fuU of bog iron ore. They wanted 
to know if we could get the iron out of it. 
To arrange for this, we had two boys take 
a Hessian crucible down to the school 
plumbing shop and drill a hole through the 
bottom of it large enough to admit a stere- 
opticon carbon. We tiien pushed the car- 
bon up through the hole and sealed it on 
the inside with clay secured from the 
school potter, letting the end of the carbon 
project about an inch «ibove the clay. Then 
we supported the crucible on a ring stand, 
insulating it from the ring by means of 
asbestos paper. Another stereopticon car- 
bon was then fastened in a clamp, and at- 
tached to the ring stand so that it came in 
contact with the other carbon projecting 
up through the bottom of the crucible. The 



crucible was then packed with a mixture 
of ferric oxide ore, charcoal and Umestone. 
We took the apparatus, thus adjusted, up 
to the gallery of the auditorium and de- 
tached the wires from the stereopticon, but 
left the rheostat in series with the current, 
and attached the negative wire to the lower 
carbon of the apparatus and the i>ositive 
wire to the upper one. As soon as the cur- 
rent had been established, we separated the 
carbons so as to make an arc. The fearful 
heat of the electric furnace immediately 
made the charcoal ignite, causing a partial 
reduction of the ore. We let the current 
continue for a few minutes, and, after the 
furnace had cooled, we found a ring around 
the lower carbon, the core of which was 
metallic iron. This experiment was used 
as a basis for the study of the steel in- 
dustry upon which the foundation of Gary 
was laid. 

The trouble with most of our science 
teaching is that it is too remote and unre- 
lated to life and its common everyday prob- 
lems. But the instractor who possesses 
that vital spark, that touch of reality, that 
knack of connecting his subject with life, 
with news, with daily experiences, knows 
how grateful and how interested the chil- 
dren are. Their eyes and faces glow with 
interest. What may otherwise be a dull 
and listless hour thus becomes ''fun" and 
excitement, because the children have felt 
the thrill of living over again their ex- 
periences interpreted in terms of sci^itific 
principles. What most people need is a 
correct understanding of general scientific 
information and not a knowledge of labo- 
ratory manipulation which they will never 
use after they get out of school. The be- 
lief that skiU in laboratory manipulation 
is essential to scientific information is erro- 
neous, but it is essential to a professional 
scientific career. 

Children are extremely gregarious. 
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They learn faster when seeing each other 
work or when working under the inspirar 
lion of the group than when working alone. 
Not many children enjoy playing alone, 
because it is difBicidt to organize their 
thoughts and shape their conduct, unless 
they have some one with whom to contend. 
Individual laboratory work is, therefore, 
unnatural for the child. The simplest 
laboratory processes are likely to be diffi- 
cult for him unless he has seen those proc- 
esses demonstrated by the teacher or by 
another pupil. A laboratory experiment, 
which can not be performed after a class 
demonstration, without following detailed 
instructions dictated by the teacher, or 
gleaned from a laboratory manual, should 
not be attempted by children. While 
mechanically following a list of dictated 
directions does cultivate a certain type of 
discipline, it also destroys initiative and 
independence. The world is already filled 
with machine scientists. The crying need 
of the hour is for a different type of sci- 
entist — ^a type which is well represented 
by such men as Steinmetz and Edison who, 
fortunately, were not made into human 
machines by the too prevalent dehumaniz- 
ing laboratory methods of to-day. The 
child should be given a chance to work out 
what is within him, but his activity should 
not be controlled by formal direction. 
Spontaneity is one of the precious traits 
of human character worth conserving in 
any group of children. Formal direction 
and hectoring prohibition €tre the two ogres 
of child land. Over-officious supervision 
of children's studies checks their initiative 
and induces a feeling of dependence that 
spoils resourcefulness. It is a good thing 
sometimes to turn the children loose men- 
tally as well as physically. The child who 
always has to be told just how to put a 
fiake of oatmeal on a crucible lid, has an 
undeveloped imagination. Par better 



would it be to let him use his own brains 
in devising his own ways of doing things, 
which is easier than one would believe who 
has not tried it. 

Chas. S. Coons 



COLLEGE SPIRIT AND STUDENT 
CONTROL 

Inasmuch as all efficient student control 
must be based on *' college spirit," an ex- 
planation of what is meant by college spirit 
is a necessary introduction. There are 
very few things about a university that are 
less understood than *' college spirit"; less 
understood by outsiders, by the faculty, 
even by the students themselves. Wild 
cheering at footbaU games, demonstrative 
street celebrations of victories, extravagant 
display of college colors, mass meetings, 
balls, the affectation of certain distinctive 
costumes; all these collectively, or any one 
of them individually, are accepted in them- 
selves as ** college spirit," whereas they are 
really only the telltale bubbles which evi- 
dence the working of the real leaven hidden 
within the mass. In themselves they are 
nothing but the outward and visible sign of 
an invisible spirit, itself the real soul of the 
university. 

Without that soul the university ceases to 
be a living organism and degenerates into a 
cold, unsympathetic, uninfluential group 
of laboratories; a factory for the fumish- 
ment of the intellect. In the eyes of the 
student, if not in the eyes of the world at 
large, it becomes a factory where he works 
for so many hours a day for so many weeks 
or months or years, and where he may ac- 
quire by due diligence certain facts and 
theories which may be useful in the pursuit 
of wealth in future life. It is an employ- 
ment agency where he spends a certain pro- 
bation convincing the officials of his ability 
to handle such work as they may procure 
for him. The exit of the factory passed 
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and the commission to the agency paid, the 
student passes on to the job procured with 
a feeling of satisfaction or of contempt for 
the university, as the job may or may not 
suit his taste. His view is entirely mate- 
rial. If the proper job is not forthcoming, 
the university has failed and the time spent 
in the knowledge factory has been com- 
pletely wasted. In any event the influence 
of the university ceases when the student 
passes beyond its gates because the student 
feels that he has, or has not, received the 
knowledge he paid for; the bargain is com- 
plete, and the source of the purchase soon 
forgotten. Such is the soulless university ; 
it has no future. 

In order to understand this soul, we must 
look away for a moment. What is the true 
criterion by which the success of a univer- 
sity should be judged? Surely not by the 
success of the graduates, for success is too 
largely an individual matter, some ability 
that the individual had inside of him and 
which would have come out no matter where 
he had gone to school. No amount of train- 
ing could make some men successful any 
more than a lack of training cotdd hold 
some other men down. No, success is not 
the thing. It is the enthusiasm, love and 
veneration for the old college sustained un- 
diminished through the years of after life; 
the interest in the never-old alma mater, 
her progress and development; it is these 
things which indicate the hold that a uni- 
versity has upon its students and the influ- 
ence it exercises over their lives. 

The spiritless, soulless college comes into 
cold disciplinary contact with its students 
for the few hours of the four-year course 
that they spend within its walls ; outside its 
gates they are outside the sphere of influ- 
ence, no matter how many cold-blooded 
committees may be trying to regulate their 
private lives. The dear old alma mater 
takes her students warmly to her bosom the 



moment they begin to breath her atmos- 
phere and her ever youthful spirit accom- 
panies them throughout their lives. Which 
is the better teacher, the one who influences 
her students for only the few hours that 
they are actually within her grasp, or the 
one whose influence reaches far out into the 
future years through happiness and sorrow 
to the dying day? 

Men are only a little older children. 
The child who has a teacher he does not 
like, no matter how good a pedagogue that 
teacher may be, learns comparatively little ; 
while the child who loves his teacher learns 
rapidly all she knows, be her methods good 
or bad. And it can not be otherwise with a 
university. No matter how good her equip- 
ment, or how complete her course, if the 
human sympathy is lacking, the teaching 
does not stick with the students ; given that 
bond of sympathy, all that is hers will be 
theirs. Dull of intellect they may be and 
slow to learn, but the spirit penetrates 
their every fiber. 

What, then, is this spirit! There can be 
only one answer; it is loyalty bom of rev- 
erence. The university which is not so re- 
vered may be giving the strictest kind of a 
discipline to the mind, but has no influence 
whatever over the building of character — 
which is quite important if not the most 
important part of a student's education. 
The university that neglects this moral side 
is neglecting a very important part of its 
work. There is, however, very little to be 
gained from this explanation unless some- 
thing constructive can be put forward to 
show how this spirit may properly be fos- 
tered, and that is the principal object of 
this paper. 

Such reverence as we have been trying to 
describe as the basis of all true college spirit 
would not be accorded to a factory or to 
any unsympathetic organization, coldly 
dealing out scientific facts and tyrannical 
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regulations. Before there can be reverence 
there must be interest. Not the mere pass- 
ing interest of a student in a new subject 
or a particularly entertaining lecturer; not 
the impersonal interest of the scientist in 
an absorbing problem of research ; but the 
warm, sympathetic interest of ownership 
and pride in something that is really a part 
of ourselves; where the object of such in- 
terest is smaller and weaker than our- 
selves, it results in affection and patronage ; 
where the object is infinitely larger and 
stronger, it results in a true reverence. 
Only where the students have this propri- 
etory interest can the true spirit of rever- 
ence exist. 

That is virtually the same thing as say- 
ing that there can be no interest without 
responsibility ; and we have at last come to 
the keynote of the success of university in- 
fluence, to the motif of true college spirit. 
Accept this and the real problem is clearly 
defined : how can the student be given this 
feeling of responsibility? In some univer- 
sities it is present to a marked degree, in 
others it is entirely absent. And in every 
case the true college spirit and fostering 
influence are present in exactly the same 
degree that the student feels his respon- 
sibility. It is attributed variously to the 
age of the institution; to the class of the 
institution — ^whether it is a state or private 
university ; to the form of the organization 
— ^whether it is a democratic or an auto- 
cratic system of control ; but none of these 
theories hold true in the light of investiga- 
tion — ^for the spirit is present in some of 
the institutions of every class and wholly 
absent in others. No, the cause is more 
subtle than this and can not be classified by 
institutions. 

It lies in the attitude of the individual 
faculties. The whole question is : does the 
faculty consider itself the university, or 
does it consider the students the university 



and itself a corps of instructors to serve the 
students in every capacity within its 
power t Where the former exists there can 
be no spirit; where the latter is held it can 
not be absent. The foreman is responsible 
for his gang, the captain for his company; 
there can be no taxation without repre- 
sentation ; it is the law of the world to-day. 
The individual feels no responsibility for 
his acts if he knows that another is 
responsible for him. The faculty that 
usurps the rights of the students is respon- 
sible for the students, and relieves them of 
all individual responsibility. Possibly 
there is a temporary administrative ad- 
vantage — doubtless that is what has induced 
the adoption of the method by many of the 
newer universities — ^but it eventually kills 
the loyalty of the students as surely as the 
same methods killed the loyalty of the 
American colonies to the mother country. 

The students are the university. On 
them depends the employment of most of 
the faculty, on them depends the relation 
between town and gown, and on their con- 
duct in future life, possibly even more on 
their personal conduct than on their pro- 
fessional success, depends the reputation 
of the university. 

The faculty is there to serve the students. 
They are hired to teach, and even what they 
shall teach is largely influenced, if not defi- 
nitely determined, by what the students 
want. If there is anything that they want 
very much they will most certainly get it. 
The faculty are the servants of the stu- 
dents. The more gracefully they acknowl- 
ede this service and the more conscien- 
tiously they perform it the greater their in- 
fluence will be. 

If then the students do really control the 
destinies of the university, it is important 
that they should realize it and have the 
responsibility of it. There is nothing worse 
than an irresponsible ruler. It is here that 
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the f aeulty should perform one of its most 
important functions in impressing the stu- 
dents with the weight of their responsibil- 
ities. They must be made to realize that 
every act they do reflects in some way, 
for either good or bad, upon the university ; 
that is to say, upon themselves. The com- 
mittee system of control by the faculty 
works exactly in the opposite direction. 
These committees, attempting to control the 
social and moral actions of the students 
through faculty-made regulations, usurp 
the powers which rightfully belong to the 
students, and in doing so take over their 
responsibility. The students rightly con- 
sider that these committees, not themselves, 
are responsible for all their actions so 
regulated. They realize that they may 
have to answer for their acts to the com- 
mittees and pay for them in the form of 
punishments inflicted, but the moral obli- 
gation is gone. Every such obligation taken 
over by the faculty committees weakens the 
moral stamina of the students. Moral char- 
acter is built up by the exercise of judg- 
ment and self-control ; it is broken down by 
the release from this practise. This prin- 
ciple is recognized even in the control of 
our criminal institutions. 

The students are perfectly capable of 
doing these things themselves, and will do 
them much more efficiently than any faculty 
committee can, provided always that they 
recognize their responsibilities. Impress- 
ing upon the students a realization of that 
responsibility is the only part the faculty 
should take in the matter. This should not 
be done by personal advisers officially ap- 
X>ointed, by chaplains or by proctors, but 
can be more effectually accomplished by the 
general attitude of the faculty and other 
university authorities, by speeches at all 
student functions where they are invited 
to talk, continually reiterating that the 
students are themselves the university and 



in that capacity entirely responsible for the 
honor and reputation of the university. 

In an institution where the proper spirit 
and relation already exist nothing further 
is needed to maintain the proper conduct. 
Where the system of committee control is 
in operation the same methods will be suc- 
cessful in restoring the students to their 
rightful functions. But care should be 
used in rehabilitating them in the powers 
they should exercise. Many an attempt at 
the introduction of such a scheme of self- 
government, especially the part of it known 
as the ''honor system," has failed utterly 
because the authority has been dropped in- 
discriminately in one big lump on all the 
students, without sufficient preparation. 

For the proper exercise of such authority 
by the students there must be, not neces- 
sarily all-student councils and like adminis- 
trative organizations, but a wholesome 
respect for the upper classes. And this 
respect can be commanded by the upper 
classes only when they have certain powers 
and privileges which the lower classes do 
not possess. This does not mean the hazing 
and oppression of the lower classes, but 
simply a restriction of privileges to their 
seniors. That is entirely logical. The 
freshmen are newcomers, strangers to the 
ways and traditions of the university; 
naturally they are not in a position to carry 
out unwritten laws of which they are 
ignorant. The sophomores, though they 
may be presumed to have imbibed the 
atmosphere, are the rivals of the freshmen 
in everything and can not be trusted to 
either control or instruct them in any way. 
There is too much chance for prejudice. 
The upper classmen have been at the insti- 
tution long enough to have become fully 
imbued with the spirit of the place and ta 
have forgotten the prejudices of the early 
years; give them the authority, and the 
dignity in the eyes of the lower classmen. 
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is assured, and that same dignity assures 
the proper exercise of the authority. The 
broad principles on which the authority is 
based raises it high above class prejudice 
and the exercise of it is never questioned. 

Once in a great while this form of gov- 
ernment, like all others, will go astray, but 
the reaction from it is always swift and 
sure, leaving the students stronger than 
they were before; while every outbreak 
under the committee rule means the in- 
creased tyranny of the committee with its 
inevitable consequences, a lessening of the 
students' responsibility. 

It is this exercise of self-government 
during his college life which strengthens 
the student for the life-work before him. 
It is these ideals, these traditions, this 
atmosphere which permeates the student's 
every fiber and becomes an integral part of 
his life, that are forever dear to his heart. 
It is not the dry facts of mathematics, the 
-drier theories of philosophy, or the cold 
reasoning of logic that influence the stu- 
dent throughout his life (they are early 
assigned to their proper pigeonholes where 
they may be used or forgotten as occasion 
may require) ; not these things, but the 
memories of his student activities, always 
colored by the atmosphere of the college, 
which stir his blood and influence his ac- 
tions in his old age, and cause him to follow 
the progress of his old university with 
kindling eyes and loving interest. 

A beautiful set of buildings, a complete 
equipment and a brilliant faculty may un- 
doubtedly aid the student in his pursuit of 
knowledge during the four years of his col- 
lege life, but it is the college spirit alone 
which puts its indelible stamp upon the 
student's life and extends the influence of 
the university from matriculation to the 
grave. Surely it is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. E. Q. Cheyney 

oollege of fobestkt, 
University op Minnesota 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

BUSINESS FELLOWSHIPS AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

An announcement has just been issued by 
Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, director of the 
Division of Public Affairs, which calls atten- 
tion to the unusual opportunity which New 
York University will offer next year to com- 
bine practical business experience with scien- 
tific commercial training. According to the 
announcement, New York University has ar- 
ranged to cooperate with a number of impor- 
tant business organizations under plans 
adapted to suit individual cases, in offering to 
a limited number of college graduates posi* 
tions which will enable them to combine 
scientific study of business principles with 
actual business practise. These openings are 
available for men who have specialized in any 
one of several different lines. Some of the 
companies, such as the United States Steel 
Corporation, prefer men trained in mechanical 
or chemical engineering; others, like the Na- 
tional City Bank, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and the Ingersoll Watch 
Company, prefer a thorough training in mathe- 
matics, economics and commercial geography. 
Most houses engaged in the foreign trade 
wish men with a knowledge of the language 
of the country in which they are extending 
their business. They wish to fit men for busi- 
ness in Russia, South America, India and 
China, as well as in the United States. 

The companies usually will pay men em- 
ployed under this plan a sum sufficient to cover 
living expenses and university tuition, say 
sixty to seventy-five dollars a month. This 
sum payable monthly throughout the year, is 
offered as a university fellowship. The holder 
is to give at least one half his time during 
the college year and full time during the sum- 
mer vacation to practical work in the business 
establishment, where he will be given the op- 
portunity of learning in practise different 
phases of the business, so as to qualify him 
eventually, if he is of the right caliber and 
character, for an important executive position. 
The remainder of his time is to be devoted to 
business subjects in New York University. 
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£ach man is to be considered individually, his 
work and studies bein^ adapted to his needs 
and those of his employer. 

The contract will cover a calendar year, but 
is renewable with usually an increase in pay. 
It is hoped that the men will show sufficient 
ability and character so that when their train- 
ing is completed — in from one to three or four 
years — ^they will be fitted to take important 
permanent positions in the employ of these 
companies. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN MASSACHUSETTS 

Dr. David Snedden, conunissioner of educa- 
tion and a member of the governor's " advisory 
committee" of five members, named to draft 
a bill to provide for university extension work 
in line with the recommendation contained in 
the governor's inaugural message, has sub- 
mitted to the committee on education a tenta- 
tive draft of a bill. The committee has been 
given to understand that a special message 
from the governor on this subject may be re- 
ceived by the legislature at a later date. The 
tentative draft of the bill reads as follows: 

Section 1, The board of education is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to establish and administer 
under such rules and reipilations as shall be de- 
termined by the board, and at such centers as, after 
investigation, it shall deem desirable, university 
extension and correspondence courses for tlie bene- 
fit of residents of Massachusetts. 

Section 2. The board of education is hereby au- 
thorized to employ a third deputy commissioner, 
who, under the direction of the commissioner of 
education, shall have general charge and direction 
of all investigations relative to the establishment 
of university extension and correspondence courses, 
and who shall supervise and administer, on behalf 
of the board, the conduct of such coursea The 
board may also employ such agents, lecturers, in- 
structors, assistants and clerical service as may 
be necessary for a proper compliance with the 
provisions of this act. With the approval of the 
governor and council it may rent suitable offices 
for the conduct of the work provided for in this 
act. 

Section S. (a) The board of education is 
hereby empowered, with the consent of the town or 
city officials or committees having said buildings 
in charge, to use the schools or other public build- 
ings of any towns or cities within the common- 



wealth, and also to use normal or other school 
buildings owned or controlled by the common- 
wealth, for the purpose of such university exten- 
sion or correspondence courses, {h) City or town 
officials or committees having in their charge or 
under their control school or other public buildings 
are hereby authorized to allow the use of such 
buildings by the board of education for the pur- 
poses of university extension or correspondence 
courses, subject to such rules and regulations as the 
officials or committee shall establish. It is pro- 
vided, however, that such use shall not interfere 
or be ineonslBtent with the use of said buildings 
by the town or city public schools. 

Section 4, (a) The board of education is em- 
powered to appoint an advisory council on univer- 
sity extension and correspondence courses, the func- 
tions of which shall be defined in the rules and 
regulations of the board, (b) The board of edu- 
cation is empowered to appoint local advisory 
councils at each center where university extension 
or correspondence courses are maintained. The 
local advisory councils shall from time to time 
make recommendations to the board of education 
in regard to the establishment and administration 
of university extension and correspondence courses. 

Section 5, The board of education, for the pur- 
pose of complying with the provisions of this act, 
may be allowed for the salary of the third deputy 
comnussioner, agents, lecturers, instructors, assist- 
ants and clerical service, and for traveling and 
other necessary expenses of these officers, incurred 
in the performance of their official duties imder 
this act« such sums as shall be appropriated. 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Db. Carl G. Doney, since 1907 president of 
West Virginia Wesleyan University, has been 
elected president of Williamette University, 
Oregon. 

Professor Albert Carnot, who held the 
chair of comparative philology in the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, has reached New York. He 
will lecture at Columbia University on Orien- 
tal languages. 

Dr. Ira Eemsen, president emeritus of Johns 
Hopkins University, will deliver the principal 
address on the occasion of the dedication of 
the new chemistry building of the University 
of Minnesota which will take place on May 24. 

Speakers at the dinner of the alumni of the 
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New York City College, in honor of President 
Mezes, which took place on April 10 were Mr. 
Lydecker, the chairman of the board of trus- 
tees; Mr. George McAneny; Mr. Edward M. 
Colie, of the class of '73; Professor Stephen 
P. Daggan, of the class of '90, and Dr. Mezes. 
Justice Greenbaum presided. 

Princeton Univebsity has established a 
permanent lectureship on the nature of Chris- 
tianity, and Dr. Francis Landey Patton, 
formerly president of the university, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of President Hibben to 
become the first incumbent. Dr. Patton has 
chosen as the subject of his course, "Chris- 
tianity and the Modem Man." The titles of 
the various lectures are: "Philosophical Pre- 
sumptions of Christianity," "The Apologetic 
Basis of Christianity," "The Fundamental 
Concepts of Christianity." 

The resignation of Professor William 0. 
Poland, who has been professor of history of 
art at Brown University since 1892, has been 
presented to the executive committee of the 
corporation. Professor Poland will retire upon 
pension as emeritus professor at the close of 
the present year. He has taught continu- 
ously at Brown University for 45 years. 

At Princeton University Dr. George Har- 
rison ShuU, botanical investigator of the 
Cold Spring Laboratory, Cam^e Institution 
of Washington, has been elected professor of 
botany; Dr. Carl T. Compton, of Heed Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore., assistant professor of 
physics; Dr. Chalfant Eobinson, Dr. Clifton 
E. Hall and Dr. Walter P. Hall, assistant pro- 
fessors and preceptors in history and politics, 
and Dr. Donald B. Durham, assistant professor 
and preceptor in classics. 

Professor Francis Horton Coloook, LL.D., 
has placed in the hands of the trustees his 
resignation as dean of the department of 
mathematics at the University of South Caro- 
lina. 

Dr. Ada £. Miller has been appointed 
lecturer on school hygiene by the Edinburgh 
Provincial Committee for the Training of 
Teachers, in succession to Dr. I. Douglas 
Cameron, who has resigned. 



Mr. Seumas MagManus delivered the annual 
Phi Beta Kappa address before the Ohio 
Wesleyan chapter and invited guests on March 
20. His subject was " Irish Fairy and Folk- 
Lore." Professor E. A. Ross, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, delivered three lectures on 
the Clason foundation shortly before the Easter 
recess. His topics were, "Sub-tendencies of 
American Life," " The Spirit of South Amer- 
ica,'*- and " The Problem of Immigration." 

Professor Vaughan MaoCaughey, of the 
College of Hawaii, Honolulu, will be upon the 
mainland during the coming summer. He 
will visit a number of the eastern universities, 
and will represent Hawaii at the meetings of 
the National Education Association and of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. His headquarters will be the Chau- 
tauqua Institution, New York. 

Dean Shailer Mathews, of the Divinity 
School at the University of Chicago, who has 
just returned from a mission to Japan in the 
interest of cordial international relations, was 
among the speakers at the convention of the 
Central Illinois division of the State Teachers 
Association which met in Normal, April 2 
and 8. The subject of his address was " The 
School as a Center of Social Idealism." 

Just as the smallpox at the University of 
Illinois seemed well under control, over fifty 
students developed mumps. At present one 
new case of smallpox has appeared. The other 
four cases are now convalescent. 

The results in the interfratemity scholar- 
ship contest for the first semester have been 
announced by Dr. W. G. Leutner, dean of 
Adelbert College, Western Reserve University, 
Delta Upsilon winning first place and Beta 
Theta Pi, second place. The contest is held 
under the auspices of the Pan Hellenic Asso- 
ciation, which includes the nine national fra- 
ternities in Adelbert College of Western Re- 
serve University. A trophy is afforded at the 
close of each semester to the fraternity whose 
members have won highest grades during the 
semester. 

AsHBURNHAM HousE, a boy's dormitory at 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., was 
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burned early in the morning of April 12. Mr. 
Frank L. Hardy, director of athletics, is re- 
ported to have perished. 

Mr. Francis French Wilson, associate head- 
master and teacher of classics, of the Columbia 
Grammar School, New York City, has died at 
the age of seventy-one years. 

The death occurred on March 23, at fifty- 
three years of age, of Dr. S. G. Eawson, prin- 
ciiMd of the Battersea Polytechnic, London. 
Dr. Rawson was lecturer in chemistry at Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, and in 1895 he was 
appointed principal of the Technical College, 
Huddersfield. Li 1903 he was appointed di- 
rector of education to the Worcestershire 
County Council, and in September, 1907, he 
became principal of the Battersea Polytechnic. 

In the new academy building in process of 
construction at Exeter there will be placed a 
tablet in memory of Harlan P. Amen, late 
principal of the Phillips Ezeter Academy. The 
chairman of the committee which secured the 
tablet and prepared the inscription was Dr. 
Amen's classmate. President W. DeW. Hyde, 
of Bowdoin. It reads as follows: 

In Memory of 

HARLAN PAGE AMEN, A.M., Litt.D., 

Seventh Prineipal of the Phillips Ezeter 

Academy 

1895-1913 

Upbnilder of Ideals and Besonrces 

Teaeher and Leader of Teachers 

Helper of Boys to be Men 

Modest Zealous Thorough Bighteous 

He wrought with tireless hand through crowded 

days 
Like one who hastened lest the eternal sleep 
Should steal upon him ere his work was done 

It is reported from Delhi that on March 22 
Sir Harcourt Butler introduced in the Imper- 
ial Legislative Council a bill for constituting 
a teaching and residential university at Ben- 
ares, with special facilities for instruction in 
the Hindu religion. He referred to the plan 
as the conunencement of a new era in univer- 
sity organization in India. 

The new Arnold Biological Laboratory at 
Brown University was opened to classes on 
April 8. Its total cost was over $100,000, of 



which $80,000, the legacy of Dr. Oliver H. 
Arnold, of Providence, R I., represented the 
savings of a life time of a quiet physician with 
a country practise. The new building will 
serve nearly 400 students, including a number 
of graduates. Forty-two per cent, of the de- 
grees of Ph.D. granted at Brown in the past 
ten years have been taken in the department 
of biology. 

The will of the late Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Qarrett leaves the residuary estate, probably 
of several million dollars, to Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College, a 
lifelong friend of Miss Garrett, for her use, 
entirely without condition. The will states, 
however, that Miss Qarrett and Miss Thomas 
had been associated in the work for higher 
education of women, and that Miss Garrett 
was sure that Miss Thomas would make wise 
use of the funds. Miss Garrett bequeaths to 
the Bryn Mawr School for Girls, of Baltimore 
City, the lot of ground now occupied by it, to- 
gether with the buildings and releases the 
school from indebtedness to her, which oc- 
curred in the early years of the school, previous 
to 1902, amounting to about $65,000. She 
gives her residence, southwest comer of Cathe- 
dral and Monument streets, after Miss Thom- 
as's death, to the Johns Hopkins University 
as part of the permanent endowment of the 
Medical School. If Miss Thomas had died 
before Miss Garrett, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity would have been the residuary legatee. 

After the meeting of the trustees of Prince- 
ton University on April 8 it was announced 
that a gift of $126,000 had been received from 
Mrs. William Church Osbom, of New York, 
to establish the Dodge professorship of medie- 
val history, the chair to be held by Professor 
Dana Carleton Munro, who was elected pro- 
fessor of medieval history at the January 
meeting of the board, and that an anony- 
mous gift of $100,000 had been received to es- 
tablish a professorship in economics. In addi- 
tion, it was announced that $49,864.25 had 
been received for endowment and $56,338.51 
for current expenses, since the January meet- 
ing of the board. The committee appointed 
at the January meeting to raise $250,000 to se- 
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cure Mrs. Kussell Sage's conditional subscrip- 
tion of $250,000 toward the erection of the 
new dining-halls, reported that subscriptions 
amounting to $200,774 had already been se- 
cured, making it virtually certain that the 
total amount would be raised and the dining- 
halls built. 

The New Hampshire senate has passed a bill 
which appropriates $164,000 for New Hamp- 
shire College. This amount is in addition to 
the $14,000 provided under the statutes. 

Under the will of the late General Charles 
H. Pine, Yale College will eventually receive 
an addition of $150,000 to the $50,000 scholar- 
ship fund established by General Pine about 
three years ago. The will also provides for 
the creation of a fund of $250,000 to be de- 
voted to manual training of Ansonia boys and 
girls. 

By the will of General William D. Gill, of 
Baltimore, the Johns Hopkins University is 
made residuary legatee after the death of his 
wife. The bequest is to be used for the estab- 
lishment of a chair of forestry. 

The sum of $25,000 has been contributed by 
Mr. P. S. du Pont toward the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum extension building 
fund, which now amounts to more than $100,- 
000. As soon as the fund amounts to half a 
million dollars, the building of the next exten- 
sion will be started. 

The collection of Browning memorabilia, 
secured by Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, of the class of 
1875, has recently been installed in the Slocum 
Library of Ohio Wesleyan University. The 
collection includes a portrait of Eobert Brown- 
ing painted by Felix Moschelles in 1889 ; some 
rare first editions of the poetry of both Eobert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning; 
a number of books from the Browning library 
among which is a complete set of Plato, eigh- 
teen volumes, containing marginal notations 
by both the Brownings and the original slips 
used by them as bookmarks; and several rare 
pieces of marble and pottery from Greek, 
Alexandrian and Assyrian sources which 
Browning had collected and cherished. Dr. 
Gunsaulus has also established a lectureship 



on the poetry of Browning, providing for one 
lecture annually on the subject. 

Professor J. Paul Goode, of the University 
of Chicago, has just issued the map of Africa 
in two forms, physical and political, and the 
fourth pair in the series of wall maps for col- 
leges and schools upon which he has been at 
work for some years. The maps are 46x66 
inches in size, the physical map printed in 
twelve colors, the political map in nine colors. 
These maps are entirely new, from original 
sources, and represent an earnest effort to 
achieve the highest quality of work in the map 
makers art. 

The eleventh annual session of the Associa- 
tion of Ohio Teachers of Mathematics and 
Science met in the Chemistry Building, Ohio 
State University, on April 2 and 3. 

The Southwestern Anthropological Society 
was organized on March 27, at Santa Fe. 
The report of the organization committee was 
unanimously adopted and Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, president of the University of Colorado 
and formerly professor of anthropology at Co- 
lumbia University, was elected president. 
Dr. F. E. Mera was elected vice-president; 
Paul Radin, secretary, and Judge R. H. 
Hanna, treasurer. The members of the com- 
mittee of research elected were Professor P. 
£. Goddard and Mr. Niels Nelson, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City; Professor Franz Boas, of Co- 
lumbia University; Professor A. L. Kroeber, 
of the University of California; Professor A. 
Tozzer, of Harvard University and Mrs. Stev- 
enson, of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Drs. Farrand and Eadin are ex-officio mem- 
bers of this committee. 

The annual Educational Conference at the 
University of Chicago of the aaademies and 
high schools in relation with the university 
will be held on April 16. This is the twenty- 
seventh conference of a similar character and 
is expected to have especial interest and sig- 
nificance to educators. At the general session 
on Friday afternoon in Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall, Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library, will be the first 
speaker, his subject being "School Libraries 
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and Mental Training/' and Matthew S. 
Dudgeon, secretary of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, will also give an address on 
*' Getting the Most Out of Books." On the 
same afternoon will take place the written ex- 
amination of contestants for the prizes in 
American history, botany, English, French, 
German, Latin, mathematics and physics. 
Following the general session the Depart- 
mental Conferences will be held, including 
those on art, biology, commercial education, 
earth science, English, French, Greek and 
Latin history, home economics, manual arts, 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, physical 
education and public speaking. The general 
subject of the Departmental Conferences will 
be " The Relation of the Organized Library to 
the School." At the supper and conference 
for administrative officers topics for discussion 
will be presented with reference to college 
credits, by Dean James R. Angell, of the Fac- 
ulties of Arts, Literature and Science in the 
university, and Principal Franklin W. John- 
son, of the University High School. The con- 
ference will end its sessions with the annual 
contest in Public Speaking, to be held in Leon 
Mandd Assembly Hall on the evening of April 
16. A large number of principals, superin- 
tendents, librarians and members of high- 
school and academy faculties are expected to 
be in attendance at the conference. 

A SUBYEY of the structure and working of 
the New York City government is being given 
this month in a series of lectures at Columbia 
University under the auspices of the Academy 
of Political Science, with the cooperation of 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
the Columbia University Listitute of Arts and 
Sciences and a citizens' committee. The lec- 
tures are held in Havemeyer Hall at 4:15 
P.M., on the following dates: 

April 7 — "The Office of Mayor; Coordination 
and Executive Control of City Administration; 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment,'' Mayor 
Mitchel; discussion led by Dr. F. A. Cleveland, 
director, Bureau of Municipal Besearch. 

April 9— "Public Health and Sanitation," Dr. 
^. S. Goldwater, health commissioner; discussion 
by Homer Folks and Dr. George O'Hanlon. 

April 12 — ^" Police and Fire Administration," 



Police Commiasioner Woods and Fire Commissioner 
A damson; discussion by Clement J. DriscolL 

April 14 — "Charities and Correction," John A. 
Kingsbury, commissioner of charities, and Dr. 
Katharine B. Davis, commissioner of correction; 
discussion by Professor Edward T. Devine. 

April 16 — "Education, Parks and Becreation," 
Dr. William H. Maxwell, superintendent of schools, 
and Cabot Ward, president Park Board; discus- 
sion by Thomas W. Churchill. 

April 19 — "Financial Administration, Budget 
and Tax Bate," William A. Prendergast, con- 
troller; discussion by Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and Professor E. B. A. Seligman. 

April 21 — * * Highways, Street Cleaning and Pub- 
lic Works, ' ' Douglas Mathewson, borough president 
of the Bronx; discussion by John T. Fetherston, 
commissioner of street cleaning; Lewis A. Pounds, 
borough president of Brooklyn, and Marcus M. 
Marks, borough president, Manhattan. 

April 23 — "The Administrative Organization of 
the Courts," Judge William McAdoo; discussion 
by Judge William L. Baneom and GFeorge W. 
Alger. 

April 26— "The City Charter," George Mc- 
Aneny, president board of aldermen; discussion by 
Thomas I. Parkinson. 

April 28 — ^"Transportation, Port and Terminal 
Facilities," Mayor Mitchel; discussion by B. A. 
C. Smith, commissioner of docks and ferries, and 
M. B. Maltbie, public service commissioner. 

It is stated in Nature that tlie first annual 
report, for the period ended December 31, 
1914, submitted by the executive committee 
to the trustees of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust has been published. Mr. Carnegie 
during many years prior to 1912 gave large 
sums to local authorities for the erection of 
public libraries, and to churches for the ac- 
quisition of organs. As the applications for 
these grants increased and their administra- 
tion became more difficult, Mr. Carnegie de- 
cided to place the future administration of 
grants under the control of a permanent body 
of trustees. In 1913 he placed £2,000,000 in 
trust so that the income of about £100,000 a 
year should be available "for the improve- 
ment of the well-being of the masses of the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland." The 
report is full of interesting particulars, but 
attention can be directed only to a few typical 
facts. Organ grants are to be discontinued 
for the present. Mr. Carnegie has already ex- 
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pended £550,000 in this direction in the acqui- 
sition of some 8,500 instruments. A total 
expenditure of nearly £2,000,000 has been in- 
curred already on the erection of public li- 
braries in the United Kingdom. The executive 
committee has, we notice, intimated to the 
authorities of the Household and Social Sci- 
ence Department of King's College for Women, 
London, that it is prepared to meet half the 
cost of the erection of a library building, on 
certain conditions. The committee has also 
made an offer in the direction of endowment 
to the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women. The report throughout gives the 
impression of wise and sympathetic admin- 
istration of a princely endowment. 

The University of Minnesota has recently 
issued a pamphlet concerning practise teach- 
ing. This pamphlet is a report of a joint com- 
n^ttee composed of five representatives from 
the city schools of Minneapolis and two from 
the college of education of the university, with 
Superintendent Spaulding and President Vin- 
cent members ex-officio. The city schools and 
the college of education are trying out a plan 
of allowing a semester of observation and prac- 
tise teaching to be done by university students 
working in the city schools, in either the high 
schools or the seventh and eighth years of the 
grades. There are fifty university students 
doing such work the present semester. The 
pamphlet is entitled " A Syllabus on Practise 
Teaching." It includes a statement of the 
method of procedure which students must fol- 
low, both in assignment to the work and in 
completion of the work for credit; a sugges- 
tive outline for observation; and a statement 
of some factors to be considered in judging 
student teachers. Any one wishing a copy of 
this pamphlet should send their request to 
Raymond A. Kent, principal University High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A SHORT course in clinical pathology and 
bacteriology will be offered graduate physi- 
cians of Missouri by the University of Mis- 
souri, at Columbia, May 3 to 29. It is the 
third lecture and demonstration course offered 
to physicians by the School of Medicine. 
Opportunity will be afforded to practitioners 
to become acquainted with the latest diag- 



nostic and therapeutic methods in bacteriology 
and with the development of pathology in its 
relation to clinical medicine. The underlying 
principles will be discussed in lectures, but the 
particular aim of the course will be to illus- 
trate these principles and to show the technic 
by demonstration and exi)eriment. The work 
will be so arranged that those who are unable 
to attend the entire course may come for a 
shorter time and get certain phases of it. One 
of the reasons for selecting the spring as the 
time for the course is that the classes in the 
school of medicine will be in regular session. 
All the regular lectures, in addition to the 
special course, will be open to physicians at- 
tending the session. The following teachers 
will be in charge: David Hugh Dolley, pro- 
fessor of pathology; Mazyck P. Kavenel, pro- 
fessor of medical bacteriology and preventive 
medicine; Martin Dupray, instructor in bac- 
teriology and preventive medicine, and Floyd 
August Martin, instructor in pathology. 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

GENERAL SCIENCE TEACHING 

To THE Editor op School and Sooiett: 
Permit me to call attention to what I conceive 
to be a possible, if not a probable, misinterpre- 
tation of one point in Commissioner Snedden's 
excellent article on criteria of aim and method 
in general science teaching, found in School 
AND Society for March 27. The inference is 
easily made — and is actually very often made — 
that because " General science . . . should 
purposely and consistently ignore those his- 
toric classifications made by mature and 
trained minds, and even the terms describing 
such classifications," teachers of this sort of 
work may safely be ignorant of the sciences 
and wholly neglect them in their preparation 
for teaching. By all means, it is often said 
or implied, let the teacher and the learner 
together come into the presence of human 
activities and accessible natural phenomena in 
a state of naive innocence, ignorant alike of 
what others have found and of what they are 
likely to find in these phenomena and activ- 
ities. And there is one aspect of the 
question that seems to make this view 
plausible. It is said that teachers of some- 
what complete scientific training find it difii- 
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cult to '^ignore the historic classifications 
made hj mature and trained minds/' and, 
especially, ''the terms describing such classi-* 
fications." These have become to them a part 
of science itself. Such is not my own experi- 
ence. The tyranny of words and terms and 
f ormulie rests most heavily upon the ignorant. 
The one who really knows has two advantages 
over the one who is ignorant. First, he knows 
many paths to knowledge, and how to choose 
between them. Then his knowledge is a vivid 
reality to him and not dependent upon any 
form of words. He knows nothing that he 
can not tell in the language of the fireside or 
the playground. It is the sciolist to whom the 
word is sacred. When a teacher brings her 
class into the presence of what Clifford happily 
calls ''the human universe" — the universe in 
relation to man — ^the uninstructed teacher is 
80 overwhelmed by the variety of objects, and 
embarrassed by the questions of her pupils, 
that she perforce flies to her manual and de- 
livers to her pupils the only thing that she can 
find there, the "terms" and "principles" of 
science — practically the only teaching now 
found in the science work of "the grades." 
If even the university graduate in science 
rarely attains complete linguistic freedom 
what can we expect of one who knows only the 
world of books and to whom the world of men 
and things has as yet been unrevealed. It 
seems to me that after high human, social and 
personal qualifications we should insist upon 
some knowledge of several, and thorough 
scholarship in one, science as preparation for 
teaching general science. Who can doubt that 
it is far easier to teach a single highly stand- 
ardized science in the advanced grades of the 
high school than to do the science work well 
in one of the lower grades? 

And it should be remembered that general 
science in the junior high school can never be 
thought highly of, or much encouraged in 
the senior high school or the universities. It 
does not form a true tripos, or examination 
subject; it fits to nothing; you can not build 
upon it 

E. A. Strong 

Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
April 6 



BOOKS AND LITERATURE 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 

The contents of several current educational 
journals are as follows: 

Journal of Educational Psychology, March 

The importance of social status as indicated by 
the results of the point scale method of meas- 
uring mental capacity: Bobert M. Yerkes and 
Helen M. Anderson. 

A psychological study of bright and dull pupils: 
W. H. Pyle. 

The value of mental age tests for first grade en- 
trants: Vinnie Crandall Hicks. 

The measurement of efficiency in spelling, and the 
overlapping of grades in combined measure- 
ments of reading, writing and spelling: Daniel 
Starch. 

Editorial; Notes and news; Publications received. 

Manual Trcmvng and Vocational Education, April 

The protocol and industrial education: Julius 
Henry Cohen. 

The analysis of an occupation: M. E. Haggerty. 

Two units of manual training for high schools 
(illustrated) : Ira 8. Griffith. 

Domestic art in time of war (illustrated) : Idabelle 
McGlauflin. 

Lockers for unfinished work (illustrated) : Albert 
F. Siepert. 

Editorial; Of current interest; Shop notes and 
problems; Beviews. 

The English Journal, April 

The notebook as an aid to efficiency in English 
classes: Charles B. Ghwton. 

The relation of moving pictures to English compo- 
sition: Carolyn M. Oeriish. 

No set requirement of English composition in the 
freshman year: Charles B. Osgood. 

The enumerative order: Emerson Grant Sutcliffe. 

English in a normal school: Herbert E. Fowler. 

Training children to read good literature: Lucy 
M. (Gardner. 

Making Palgrave palatable: Andrew H. Krug. 

The round table; Editorial; News and notes; Book 
notices. 

The Journal of Home Economics, AprU 

The visiting housekeeper: M. Adelaide Nutting. 

Instructive inspection: Ellen H. Bichards. 

The work of the visiting housekeeper: Frances 
Stem. 

Excerpts from annual reports of diaritable organi- 
zation societies showing development in visiting 
housekeeping: Emma Wuislow. 
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The Hiram House model cottage: a social settle- 
ment: Laura Oifford. 

A girls' trade school course in dressmaking: Mary 
H. Scott. 

Pottery glazes and their solubility: C. F. Lang- 
worthy. 

Lidoor humidity: L. B. Ingersoll. 

Notee on Ellen H. Bichards memorial fund. 

Editorials. 

Housekeepers' department; Bibliography for home 
economics literature; Books and literature; 
News from the field. 



QUOTATIONS 

WHAT IS AT STAKE AT WISCONSIN'S 
UNIVERSITY? 

The Evening Post prints the last of the 
series of articles in which our special corre- 
spondent has presented a picture of the situa- 
tion which confronts the University of Wis- 
consin. That situation is hy no means simple; 
it may at least be said, however, that accord- 
ing to present appearances the danger of seri- 
ous injury to the university is far less than, 
a short time ago, there seemed reason to appre- 
hend. What the legislature will actually do is 
still uncertain; but already some things have 
emerged which would seem to render it very 
improbable that any measure of crude innova- 
tion or violent disturbance will be adopted. 
The Allen " survey " appears to have found lit- 
tle acceptance in responsible quarters; and, 
more encouraging still, the Wisconsin Board of 
Public AflFairs and the Citizens' Advisory Com- 
mittee that sat with it have made a report 
which, while naturally containing some criti- 
cisms, appears to stand by the university in all 
the essentials of the controversy. 

Nevertheless, it would be rash to assume that 
all danger of serious injury to the great insti- 
tution at Madison is past; so long as the issue 
remains unsettled, the situation will deserve 
watching on the part of all who are interested 
in higher education in America. Moreover, 
if the university shall come out unscathed, it 
will not do to adopt the complacent conclusion 
that storms of this kind are always sure to blow 
over. The Wisconsin university had estab- 
lished itself so firmly as an object of affection 



and pride among the people of the state, and 
its alumni alone constitute so large and in- 
fluential a section of the population, that it 
may well be supposed to have possessed un- 
usual powers of resistance to attack. What- 
ever the outcome the episode should serve as a 
reminder of the kind of danger to which state 
universities in our democracy are everywhere 
exposed. 

The fundamental difficulty relates to noth- 
ing less than the very nature of a university. 
On the face of it, there would seem to be no 
reason why a legislature, newly elected every 
two years and coming to its task with little or 
no preconceived idea of what a university is 
or ought to be, should not be the prey of any 
plausible agitation on the subject. In this 
Wisconsin case the bill that was at first most 
conspicuous was one proposing to abolish the 
board of regents and to place the whole admin- 
istration of the university — ^along with all the 
rest of the educational system of the state — 
into the hands of a state board of education. 
To a '^ plain, practical man " this might easily 
seem very sensible; although to any one who 
understands the nature of a university, it is 
evident that any such scheme must be fatal 
to all that is most valuable and distinctive in 
its activities. 

As to the general scope and purpose of a 
university, it may be necessary or proper that 
the lines shall be broadly laid down from the 
outside; but in the conduct of its activities — 
in the choice of professors and in the lines and 
methods of their work — ^the university must be 
an independent and self-directing body. To 
think of the professors as men hired to execute 
prescribed tasks in ways determined by an 
administrative body is to strike at the very 
heart of university life. There is involved 
here, almost inevitably, the question of aca- 
demic freedom in the sense of freedom of 
opinion; but, great as is the importance of 
this, it is only a secondary and incidental ele- 
ment in the case. First of all comes the ,ques- 
tion of intellectual individuality. It is only 
in regard to subjects that bear upon politics, 
economics, ethics or religion that the question 
of freedom of opinion plays any serious part; 
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the question of individuality of the free play 
of the professor's intellect, is present in every 
department. The mere consciousness of pos- 
sible meddling by a supervisory body would 
have a paralyzing effect; and in the course of 
not a long time it would inevitably drive out 
of the professorial calling the talents and the 
personalities most to be desired in it. 

If, as now seems almost certain, no such 
scheme will find countenance in the Wisconsin 
legislature, this must be ascribed to the good 
sense of those who, knowing little about the 
matter themselves, are willing to follow the 
judgment of men who do know. And the same 
may be said about the Allen '' survey.'' As 
regards the latter, however, we ought not to 
be content with its mere failure to work imme- 
diate mischief. Nor should such failure be 
looked upon as related solely to any errors or 
shortcomings of this particular investigator. 
The very idea of a survey of this nature is 
repugnant to the idea of a university. The 
notion has broken out at various places during 
the last few years. If the methods of a uni- 
versity need looking into, let them be looked 
into by some man or body of men inspired by 
ardor for the highest university ideals, satu- 
rated with knowledge of what universities have 
done and have aimed to do, and possessed of 
such insight and judgment as to command 
respect for their opinions and conclusions. To 
prod the faculty with a vast miscellaneous 
assortment of questions, and to attempt to 
extract wisdom out of the answers by a mechan- 
ical process of summation, is a childish and 
mischievous futility. If the Wisconsin experi- 
ence shall have brought this truth home to 
persons who have been thinking of engaging in 
similar adventures, it will not have been gone 
through in vain. — ^New York Evening Post, 



PRELIMINARY REPORT OP THE JOINT 

COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC PREE- 

DOM AND ACADEMIC TENURE 

At the December, 1918, meeting of the 
American Economic Association, the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society and the American 
Political Science Association, this identical 
resolution was adopted: 



Mesolved, That a committee of three be consti- 
tuted to examine and report on the present situa- 
tion in American educational institutions as to 
liberty of thought, freedom of speech, and security 
of tenure for teachers of economics (sociology, or 
political science). 

That the committee be authorized to cooperate 
with any similar committee that may be consti- 
tuted by other societies in the field of political and 
social science. 

The three committees appointed in virtue 
of these resolutions subsequentiy decided to 
merge into a joint conunittee on academic 
freedom, of which Professor Seligman was 
elected chairman and Professor Lichtenberger 
secretary. The report herewith presented to 
each of the three associations is the report of 
this joint committee. 

Your committee has held several meetings at 
which the general problems were discussed and 
has investigated several cases of alleged in- 
fringements of academic freedom. As a result 
it became apparent that the subject bristled 
with complexities of such a character that your 
committee feels itself in a position at present 
to make only a preliminary report 

It is important at the outset to remove mis- 
apprehensions as to the function of the com- 
mittee. This function, as we understand it, is 
not that of a merely protective organization or 
professional trade-union. It was for this very 
reason that it was made to include publicists 
and lawyers as well as professors. Its object, 
as understood by us, is to point out the public 
rather than the private importance of the prob- 
lems and to emphasize the duties as well as the 
rights of all parties concerned. 

The public relations of academic freedom, 
apart from the teachers involved, are fivefold; 
to science, to the student body, to the trustees, 
to the presidents, and to the conununity at 
large. 

1. The modem university is the chief home 
of science. The aim of science is to discover 
new truth, but every new truth means the dis- 
appearance of old error and frequently involves 
a shock to existing opinion. The shock may 
be unwelcome, but unless there be the fullest 
freedom in scientific investigation and in the 
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proclaiming of its results, there can be no 
progress. 

2. The student body in our institutions of 
learning possesses the right of having presented 
to it the latest results of scientific research, 
"whether or not those results have as yet been 
firmly incorporated into the body of accepted 
truth. 

3. The trustees of such institutions are in- 
terested in the problem of academic freedom 
because with the possible conflict in their 
minds between the claims of the general prin- 
ciple and the inmiediate welfare of the insti- 
tutions committed to their charge a clearer 
understanding of mutual rights and duties 
should be helpf uL 

4. The presidents of our institutions of 
learning are sometimes in a difficult position 
because of their double capacity, representing 
both faculty and trustees. When there is an 
honest difference of opinion as to the extent 
and limits of academic freedom it is just as 
likely that the president may need support 
against the trustees as that he may act as their 
mouthpiece in opposition to the faculty. 

5. The community at large has a right to 
expect of its institutions of learning, whether 
maintained by public contributions or sup- 
ported by private munificence, the best results 
of scientific achievement, unhampered by party 
bias or personal prejudice. 

The difficulties of the problem referred to 
above involve current misunderstandings both 
as to the nature and limits of academic freedom 
and as to the fundamental theory of academic 
tenure of position. 

Let us examine first the question of aca- 
demic freedom or liberty of thought. This 
problem, it may be stated at the outset, does 
not exist in colleges under obligations to teach 
denominationalism, nor in institutions de- 
signed to spread specific doctrines of any kind. 
It is important, however, that such institu- 
tions should not be allowed to sail under false 
colors. Freedom of thought and the incul- 
cation of a particular brand of thought are 
hopelessly irreconcilable. 

If by liberty of thought is meant freedom of 
research, the necessity of its existence without 
any limits is so obvious as to be entirely indis- 



putable. So slight, however, is the danger of 
its infringements in the American institu- 
tions of to-day that this aspect of academic 
freedom calls for no further discussion. 

The situation is different when we come to 
the other phase of academic freedom, namely, 
freedom of speech or liberty of expressing in 
spoken or written word the results of scientific 
research. In past centuries the chief menace 
to freedom of this kind was theological; in re- 
cent times, with the advent of democracy in 
politics and industry, the danger zone has been 
shifted to economics, political and social 
science. 

V The motive for infringing such freedom may 
be either private or public. In our privately 
endowed institutions it rarely if ever happens 
that an attempt is made to limit academic 
freedom because of threatened injury directly 
to the individual interests of the authorities. 
More common is the public or social motive, 
based on the desire of the authorities to prevent 
the spread of ideas or influences which are in 
their opinion harmful to true morals, sound 
politics, or the real social interests. In be- 
tween these private and these social motives 
lies a large fleld where the motive asserted 
and believed by the authorities may be social 
in character and yet where in reality their own 
interests or those of their friends are impli- 
cated. In the political, economic and social 
field almost every question, no matter how 
large and general it at first appears, is more or 
less affected with private or quasi-private in- 
terests; and, as the governing body is nat- 
urally made up of men who through their 
standing and ability are personally interested 
in the private enterprises, the points of pos- 
sible conflict are numberless. When to this is 
added the consideration that most of the bene- 
factors as well as the parents who send their 
children to privately endowed institutions 
themselves belong to the more conservative 
class, it is apparent that a similar pressure 
may, however unconsciously, sometimes be 
brought to bear upon the academic authorities. 

On the other hand, in our state institutions 
the danger is the reverse. Where the univer- 
sity is dependent for funds upon legislative 
favor, it has not infrequently happened that 
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the conduct of the institutioii has been affected 
by ix)litical considerations; and where there is 
a definite govermnental policy or a strong pub- 
lic feeling on economic, social or political 
questions, the menace to academic freedom 
may proceed from the expression of views that 
in the particular political situation are deemed 
ultra-conservative rather than ultra-radicaL 

The real point of danger, hence, is not so 
much the particular shade of opinion as that 
it differs from the one entertained by the 
authorities. The problem resolves itself into 
one of departure from accepted standards; 
whether the departure is in the one direction 
or the other is immaterial 

In considering this problem six classes of 
difficulties present themselves. The first query 
is as to whether the identical rule ought to be 
applied to our colleges as to our universities. 
In a true university there may be a dosen in- 
structors teaching various aspects of the same 
subject and ranging in their views over the 
entire gamut of opinion. The student has his 
choice and balances the idiosyncrasies of one 
scholar against those of another. In a small 
college, where there may be only a single in- 
structor to cover the entire field, not only are 
the students apt to be much more easily influ- 
enced in their general point of view, but the 
reputation of the college itself is more likely 
to be affected by the opinions of any member 
of the faculty. There is, indeed, everywhere 
a danger line; but is the line not somewhat 
further removed in the one case than in the 
other? 

Secondly, irrespective of the distinction be- 
tween a college and a university, ought not 
different rules to be applied to graduate and 
undergraduate instruction, to teachers of im- 
mature, as compared with those of more ad- 
vanced, students ? Is it not true that the more 
youthful the class of students, the greater is 
the teacher's obligation to present scientific 
truth with discretion and with some regard to 
their character-building? Should the rule of 
academic freedom in all its rigor not be limited 
to the instructor of the more mature and ad- 
vanced students, whose character has largely 
been formed and who are in the proper attitude 
to receive truth for truth's sake ? Is not much 



of the undeamess in the present situation 
due to the failure to distinguish between 
classes of instructors? 

Thirdly, ought the same rule to apply to the 
specialists and to the non-specialists? Within 
the university this problem can not arise, for 
the views of a biologist on the tariff or of a 
physicist on socialism would be of no interest 
to any of his students. But if the biologist 
should give a public address on some economic 
question or if the physicist should take part in 
a political campaign, ought interference with 
this to be considered as an infringement of 
academic freedom? 

Fourthly, as to the instructor speaking on 
his own chosen topic, ought a distinction to be 
made between the opinions expressed within 
the class-room or lecture-hall and those ex- 
pressed on the outside? The opinions of a 
scholar in a lecture-room indeed ought to be 
considered privileged. Discussions in the class- 
room are not supposed to be formal utterances 
for the public at large. They are often de- 
signed to provoke opposition or to arouse 
debate. There should be no room for sensa- 
tional newspaper quotations from such remarks. 
In foreign countries it is a misdemeanor to 
publish or otherwise to quote a university lec- 
turer without his consent. Ought not such a 
practise to be observed in this country? 

The specialist may, however, speak on the 
subject outside of the class-room, either with 
the students informally or in a scientific ad- 
dress or in a popular talk. He may, in the 
exercise of the ordinary duties of citizenship, 
take part in politics, and may even run for 
office or hold office. 

To what extent and under what conditions 
ought this to be i)ermitted? Does the pos- 
session of special opportunities of study and 
presumably of special knowledge on political, 
social or economic questions constitute a rea- 
son why one should use his information to in- 
fluence public opinion? Or does it make it 
desirable, on the contrary, that he should not 
voice his opinions? It may be claimed that 
an academic teacher who publicly takes a defi- 
nite stand on a political or economic issue is 
thereby impairing his reputation for impar- 
tiality. Does this, however, not exaggerate 
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the distinction between intramural and extra- 
mural utterances ? If within the class-room the 
scholar discusses a topic in a scientific way, 
presenting both sides of the question and then 
drawing his own conclusions, does the mere 
fact of his expressing these conclusions in pub- 
lic necessarily impair his reputation as a 
scientist? And has the community not the 
right to profit by the opinion of the expert, if 
he really is such? 

Fifthly, to what extent should a scholar be 
expected to make concessions to public senti- 
ment? That there are limits is obvious. A 
teacher in a southern university might have 
private views as to the general philosophy of 
social equality between the white and the 
colored races; but would he not be injudicious, 
to say the least, publicly to oppose the over- 
whelming general sentiment? A sociologist 
might come to the conclusion that trial mar- 
riages were desirable. But could an objection 
to the public expression of such views properly 
be called an infringement of academic free- 
dom? Even though experience shows that 
there is no man or set of men so capable as to 
be able to decide what academic teachings 
shall be suppressed as contrary to good morals, 
can we claim for the academic teacher a con- 
sideration which will entirely relieve him from 
the consequences applicable to all others when 
they advance opinions for which the popular 
mind is not prepared and which are at vari- 
ance with the recc^nized fundamental stand- 
ards? 

Sixthly, is not the crux of the situation 
often to be found less in the statement of any 
particular opinion than in the method of its 
expression ? If the academic teacher takes part 
in any discussion where public opinion is 
sharply divided or hostile, is it not incumbent 
on him sedulously to refrain from extreme or 
intemperate statement? Can freedom of 
speech be permitted to cover self-exploitation 
or mere desire for notoriety? And if a uni- 
versity teacher differs so widely in method of 
expression from his fellow scientists as to for- 
feit their confidence in his scholarship and 
poise of judgment, can he continue to invoke 
in his behalf the plea of academic freedom? 

It is clear, therefore, that there are no 



rights without duties and that the duties of 
teacher and of authorities are reciprocal. The 
duty of the academic authorities is to refrain 
from confounding their own predilections 
with what they imagine to be public policy; 
the duty of the professor is to remember that 
he is acting not merely as an individual, but 
as the representative of science. 

Various kinds of pressure upon a teacher 
may be exerted to limit his academic freedom, 
but it is only the most severe and therefore the 
most unusual that ever come to public notice, 
namely, dismissal. Milder disciplinary meas- 
ures are: warning, transfer to other work, 
denial of promotion or of increase of salary. 
The difficulty of ascertaining the existence 
of such measures is almost insurmountable, 
inasmuch as other reasons may almost always 
be assigned by the authorities, such as lack of 
ability, tactlessness, general incompatibility, 
etc. If, however, we confine our attention to 
dismissal we are brought face to face with the 
most fundamental point in the problem. What 
is or what should be the nature of the em- 
ployment and tenure of a college or univer- 
sity teacher? 

On one hand the view is more or less 
frankly expressed or implied by the authorities 
that academic teaching is a purely private 
employment, resting on a contract between the 
employing authority and the teacher. The 
same authority may dismiss the employees at 
any time, for any cause, or for no assigned 
cause whatever; and the contract itself is ter- 
minable at the pleasure of the trustees. On 
the other hand, this is denounced as the 
" hired man " concept of the subject, destruc- 
tive to the scientific spirit of the work, and to 
the dignity of the profession necessary to at- 
tract able scholars and teachers. Academic 
teaching, it is said, must be regarded as a 
quasi-public official employment in which the 
original appointment is made by the author- 
ities who are bound to act not as private em- 
ployers or from private motives, but as public 
trustees. It is held that only in this way can 
there be made possible the development of the 
standards of disinterested scholarship or can 
there be created a body of scholars and teach- 
ers to perform for the community a necessary 
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fimction which can not otherwise be achieredL 
It is a distinctly different service from that of 
the judge, the lawyer, the journalist, or the 
ordinary corporation official. It implies a 
security of tenure, not as a personal privilege, 
but as an expedient, far-sighted public policy, 
which, so far as it is consistently followed, 
attracts high ability into a social service with 
small pecimiary reward. 

Evidently the practise in most cases exem- 
plifies neither ideal of employment, although 
it ranges from the one extreme to the other. 
In some of the smaller colleges the private- 
employment concept is nearly realized. In 
some of the larger universities the public- 
employment concept is closely approached. 
Almost everywhere there is great uncertainty 
of practise, reflecting great vagueness of con- 
viction on the subject. 

It is clear that the farther we get away 
from the hired-man theory the more definite 
will be the replies to the queries which we 
desire here only to formulate. 

First, ought an academic teacher ever to be 
dismissed at all, or ought he to be virtually 
irremovable, as in the continental universities! 

Secondly, ought a distinction to be drawn 
in this respect between a college and a uni- 
versity teacher, between an officer of high grade 
and one of low grade; between an officer of 
long standing and one of recent tenure? 

Third, if such a distinction is permissible, 
ought an academic teacher of long standing 
ever to be dismissed without the payment of 
a pension? 

Fourth, ought an academic teacher of any 
grade ever to be summarily dismissed by the 
authorities without hearing or trial? 

Fifth, if there is to be a hearing or trial, 
ought this to be before the university author- 
ities or before some tribunal representing the 
general interests of scholarship? 

Sixth, ought an academic teacher ever to be 
dismissed without public declaration of the 
reasons therefor, and, if not, ought the reasons 
alleged ever to be a mere pretext, even though 
the suppression of the real reason is in the sup- 
posed interest of the individual himself? 

From the foregoing it is clear that there 
may be differences of opinion as to the ideals 



to be realized, as to the practicable means of 
attaining the ideal, and as to the limitations to 
be observed. Our preliminary investigation of 
actual cases has brought us to the tentative 
conclusion that mistakes have been made on 
both sides and that the chief difficulty arises 
from a failure of academic teachers as well as 
of academic authorities to observe the duties no 
less than the rights of their position. In 
order, therefore, to enable us to devote more 
study to the investigation, both in its general 
aspects and in the particular cases of alleged 
infringement of academic freedom, we recom- 
noend that this committee be continued with 
a view of making a final report at the next 
annual meeting. 

The Joint Committee 
Edwin R A. Sbuoman, 
Chairman 

AMEBICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 

Edwin B. A. Sxuoman, Chairman 

XtiCHABO T. Ely 

Frank A. Fettkb 
AMEBICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIA- 
TION 

F. N. JuDBON, Chai/nnan 

J. Q. DXALST 
HXRHKBT CBOLT 

AMEBICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
U. G. Wkatheblt, Chairtnan 
James P. Lightbnbiroxs 
BoscoE Pound 



EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

THE APPLICATION OP THE COURTIS TESTS IN 
ARITHMETIC TO COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Last spring Series A of the Courtis Stand- 
ard Tests in Arithmetic were given to 54 of 
our college students in order to ascertain how 
much arithmetic the average student retains 
after leaving high school and spending from 
one to four years in college. The tests also 
served as a preliminary check on the B series, 
which were given to 164 students at the close 
of the year 1914. The A series includes 8 tests 
as follows: (1) Addition of two figures for 
speed; (2) subtraction of one-column examples 
for speed; (8) multiplication of one-column 
examples for speed; (4) division of one or two 
numbers for speed; (5) copying figures for 
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speed and accuracy; (6) a speed reasoning test 
in which only the name of the operation used 
in the problem is recorded; (7) a test on all 
fundamentals for speed and accuracy; and, 
(8) a test on reasoning for speed and accu- 
racy. The tests are relatively easy, and 
adapted especially to the capacities of children 
from the 4th to the 8th grades, although 
from two to seven of the eight tests have been 



attempted on other occasions by the children 
in the three lower grades, and approximate 
norms have been established for high-school 
grades. The time element in this series is one 
minute for six of the tests, twelve minutes for 
the test in fundamentals and six minutes for 
the one on reasoning. 

In chart 1 are given the range of distribu- 
tion and the medians for the sixth grade in 
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public school as computed by Dr. Courtis, and 
also the highest, lowest and average for the 
54 college students, of whom all but five are 
girls. The sixth grade norm is represented 
by a broken line extending from the numeral 
representing sixth grade at the top of the 



chart to the numeral 2 at the bottom of the 
chart under fifth grade. The median for the 
college group is a dotted line beginning at 
the numeral 10 representing the tenth grade 
and extending to the numeral 5 at the bottom 
of the page, representing the 10th grade. The 
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other two irregular lines represent the highest 
and lowest individual records. The range of 
distribution is large, varying from a student 
who made a record slightly below that of the 
average sixth-grade child to the student who 
reached the maximum in five of the eight tests 
within the time limit. The average for these 
college students is tenth grade or ahove, the 



tenth-grade norm being an approximate one. 
The tests known as series B involve addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division, 
which are relatively more difficult in this series 
than the same processes are in the A tests. In 
this series B, there are three colmnns of fig- 
ures, 9 figures to a column to add, 8 column 
problems to subtract, a four-figure multipli- 
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cand to multiply by two or three figorea, and 
diyision problems of five numbers to divide by 
two numbers. The time interval ranges from 
four to eight minutes and the aims are speed 
and accuraoy. These tests are better adapted 
to college students than Series A, since they 
are designed at the lower limit for older pupils 
with a wide range at the upper limits. 



This report, in which I have been assisted 
in checking scores by one of my students, 
Ethel B, Harvey, compares the relative speed 
and accuracy in the four fundamentals of 
groups of students on the basis of their major 
subjects; their college class; the influence of 
age as indicated by " upper " and " lower class- 
men"; and sex differences. 
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The tests were given to groups of students in 
the class room under practically uniform con- 
ditions by the same examiner in the morning 
sessions. In the B series, the work was given 
just before the Thanksgiving holidays when 
the students were somewhat fatigued and under 
unusual pressure. Each student scored his 



own paper, which was subsequently examined 
and carefully checked for errors. The re- 
sults were then recorded on class record sheets 
according to the group desired, and the median 
of the group was found, together with the 
variations and the relative accuracy. 
The students who took the B test were classi- 
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fied according to the subjects in which they 
majored with the intention of determining 
whether or not there were any correlations in 
this group of subjects with mathematical 
ability. The groups used were those majoring : 
(1) ancient and modem langniages, 37 stu- 
dents; (2) economics and history, 81 students; 
(3) engineering, 37 students; (4) English and 
public speaking, 31 students; (5) science and 
mathematics, 28 students. This combination 
of major subjects may seem more or less arbi- 
trary, but it is based on a group system fairly 
preyalent in the college. 

The range for median attempts in addition 
Taried from 11.7 for economics and history to 
14 for science and mathematics, while the 
rights varied from 7.5 for English and public 
speaking to 10 for the engineers. In subtrac- 
tion the English and public speaking majors 
attempted fewer and completed fewer cor- 
rectly than the other groups; ancient and 
modem language students attempted the most, 
17, but the engineers completed the most cor- 
rectly, 14.6. In multiplication the English and 
public speaking majors again attempted the 
least number, 11, but had more correct than 
the history and economics students who made 
a score of 8 rights. Likewise, the engineers 
completed the most correctly, 10, although the 
mathematics and science majors attempted 
14.3. In division, the English and public 
speaking majors attempted and completed the 
fewest, the numbers being 12 and 9.7, respec- 
tively; the language students attempted 14.7, 
but the highest score for correct ones was made 
by the mathematics and science majors with 
a median of 14. 

Taking all five groups, the English and pub- 
lic speaking majors average the lowest number 
of attempts, 11.8, and the fewest correct, 9.7, 
while the ancient and modem languages sur- 
passed science and mathematics by .1 in ma- 
king an average of 14.6 attempts. On the 
average, the engineers completed the most cor- 
rectly, 12.1, with a relative degree of accu- 
racy of 84 per cent. 

Within the limitations of these tests, lan- 
guage, mathematics and science students are 
rapid but not accurate in simple arithmetical 



processes; engineers are less rapid but more 
accurate than these. English, public speaking, 
economics and history students rank below the 
others in speed and accuracy. 

In the class grouping of 19 freshmen, 61 
sophomores, 30 juniors and 54 seniors, the 
freshmen stand highest in number of attempts 
in addition and subtraction, the sophomores in 
multiplication and division, while the juniors 
stand lowest in attempts in addition, subtrac- 
tion and division ; the seniors in multiplication. 
The juniors have the fewest rights in addition, 
subtraction and division, and the freshmen in 
multiplication; the sophomores have the high- 
est number right in addition, multiplication 
and division, the freshmen in subtraction. 
The freshmen average the highest median for 
all attempts in all four processes, 14.9; the 
sophomores with a median of 11.9 average the 
highest for rights. The juniors have the lowest 
average number of attempts, 12.6, and of 
rights, 9.8. 

In comparing the standing according to 
lower and upper classmen, who range in age 
approximately from 17-19 and from 20-22, it 
is found that the lower classmen make a higher 
average than the upper, but the upper class- 
men make 1.5 per cent, higher degree of rela- 
tive accuracy than the lower classmen. 

It is noticeable that in the classification of 
men and women, of whom there are 96 women 
and 68 men, the men score above the women 
in all the individual processes, 8 per cent, in 
attempts and 16 per cent, in rights with 6 per 
cent, higher degree of relative accuracy. The 
men surpass the women in both speed and 
accuracy. 

Banking the 96 women and 68 men in the 
four processes for rights and attempts, and 
working out the coefficient of correlation for 
these and for each process with the other three 
of the group by the Spearman formula of 
1 — (65(7/n2 — 1), one finds that there is 
a fairly high correlation between rights and 
attempts for both men and women in division; 
the lowest correlation is in addition. The high 
coefficient in division is explained in part by 
the fact that in these problems there were no 
remainders. 
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The correlations between the different proc- 
esses in both rights and attempts are uniformly 
below .50 with one exception, which is .53 for 
the women between multiplication and divi- 



for men. The highest correlation is between 
multiplication and division. The results are 
shown in Table I. 

Table U. gives the medians and variations of 
each of the four processes for all groups in at- 
tempts and rights by Mr. Courtis's method of 
scoring. 

The range of individual scores of the 164 
individuals is wide, varying from 5i to 23 in 
attempts, the highest average number being 
made by a mathematics major. In the single 
process of addition, the highest record for 
rights was 21 examples. In subtraction three 
students had the 24 correct Where the double 
process of multiplying and adding is entailed^ 
speed and accuracy are greatly reduced, for 
only two did as many as 17. This would indi- 
cate that the multiplication test is relatively 
too difficult. The range in division is from 
3 to 24 for attempts and from 1 to 24 for 
rights. The lowest per cent, made by any 
individual in relative accuracy is 84.5 per cent., 
a conditioned freshman, and the highest was 
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sion in rights, and is uniformly above .23, with 
one exception which is .14 for the men between 
addition and division in attempts. The cor- 
relations for all the processes in attempts and 
rights are uniformly higher for women than 



98.45, made by an Armenian man in the senior 
class. The highest degree of relative accuracy 
seen in any one of the processes is in division. 
Multiplication shows the shortest range. 

Bird T. Baldwin 
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brilliance the 5-ampere arc lamp on alternating current and equals 
the illumination of the 5-ampere arc on direct current. It consumes 
approximately 2 J^ amperes of current, attaches to any ordinary light 
socket and is absolutely automatic in operation. 

Model C Balopticon Model B Balopticon 

The ideal equipment for the class- A very simple, but scientific and 
room. Satisfactory for distances efficient instrument for small class- 
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Mazda, complete in carrying case, plete in carrying case, 
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SCHOOL SURVEYS 

FoxTB years ago two university professors 
injected a new word into our educational 
vocabulary and introduced a new method 
into our educational procedure. In that 
year Professors Hanus, of Harvard, and 
Moore, of Yale, conducted studies of the 
school systems of Montclair and East 
Orange in New Jersey and each used the 
word '* survey" to designate a section of 
his report. 

These earliest of school surveys differed 
from former reports on school S3rstems in 
their fundamental philosophy. Their ob- 
ject was to tell the people in simple terms 
all the salient facts about their public 
schools, and to rely on the common sense, 
the common insight, and the common pur- 
pose of the people as the first great resource 
in working out their problem. The purpose 
of the survey was to educate the public. 

The two men who conducted these sur- 
veys were pioneers, but not inventors. 
They did not originate either the new term 
or the new method. They borrowed them 
both from the social survey movement 
which was at that time three years old. 
This movement had its inception in 1907 
in the social survey of Pittsburgh, which 
borrowed its name from the land survey. 

In the years that have elapsed since these 
early beginnings, the survey movement has 
grown with great rapidity, but the social 
survey has multiplied far faster than the 
school survey. The Sociological Library of 
New York City is now compiling a bibliog- 
raphy of the survey reports that have ap- 
peared in print, and it has shown that while 
the American social surveys now number 



more than 300, the educational ones are 
only 30. The truth is that the school survey 
is the direct descendant of the social survey, 
that the two are contemporaries, and that 
the parent movement is twice as old and 
ten times as big as the ofbpring. 

Now surveys of this new sort are always 
expensive of both time and money, for when 
rightly conducted, they are dependent on 
truth and simplicity, which are costly. On 
those that have been carried through in 
the past few years, stuns of money mount- 
ing high into the hundreds of thousands 
have been expended and to them thousands 
of men and women have devoted long pe- 
riods of the most laborious sort of work 
and study. 

THB SOUBCE OF THE SUBVEY MOVEMENT 

This means that these surveys are the 
product of some widespread and powerful 
influence, for nothing is purchased at so 
great a price except in response to an in- 
sistent demand. This influence is not far 
to seek. It is to be found in one simple 
idea which has been taking root in the mind 
of the American people during the past 
decade and a half and which is shaping 
the events of the time and determining 
their ultimate issue. That idea is that 
people are more important than property. 

Ever since this idea was borne in upon 
the American people, they have been rest- 
lessly turning upon themselves and their 
institutions the merciless eye of self-exami- 
nation. They are asking what manner of 
people they really are. They are demand- 
ing to know whether justice is being done 
in America. 
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The results of this searching self-exami- 
nation are to be found in the veritable flood 
of books and reports that have appeared in 
the past 10 years describing the illiterate, 
the immigrant, the industrious; the pluto- 
crat, the prostitute, the prisoner; the 
teacher, the tenant, the tramp; and so on 
through the alphabet. Every part of our 
life is being studied, written about, sur- 
veyed. 

This movement, of which the school sur- 
vey is a part, is no silent, unconscious tran- 
sition from one age into another. In no 
former period has the demand for change 
been so deliberate, so widespread, upon so 
great a scale. Education is following 
where the movement for social justice has 
led. The American nation is looking it- 
self over from head to foot, critically ques- 
tioning its very elements, challenging its 
oldest institutions as well as its newest, 
studying its every arrangement, analyzing 
its philosophy, and it stands ready to at- 
tempt as many and as radical reconstruc- 
tions as may be necessary to attain its 
ends. As a nation we are seeking, and are 
determined to find, not a place in the sun 
but a more equal distribution of sunshine 
in the lives of all the people. 

The school survey is a fraction of a frac- 
tion of this deliberate self-examination of 
the full-grown nation. It is here because 
the people want to know the facts about 
their schools, and the school survey is the 
most eflScient means yet discovered for 
finding them out and making them known. 

There are certain definite characteristics 
which set the school survey apart as a dis- 
tinctive implement of education and of 
democracy. These characteristics are in 
large part inherent in its very name, which 
it indirectly takes from the land survey. 

ALWAYS A LOCAL STUDY 

The school survey, like the land survey, 
is always a local study. It is concerned 



with conditions within a given area. It 
can never be thought out at a far-away 
desk. It is not a general treatise on edu- 
cation. It recognizes that each community 
has its own distinctive problems which must 
be solved by itself and are not susceptible 
of absent treatment. 

That is why the school survey can never 
be thoroughly standardized. That is why 
we can never have what many people are 
insistently demanding — a standard set of 
forms and schedules to gather for any or 
all cities the figures and answers which, 
when tabulated, will constitute school sur- 
veys. The forms, schedules and scales used 
in school surveys are like the transits, 
tables and chains, used in the land survey. 
The more accurate they are, the higher will 
be the quality of result that may be pro- 
duced. But they do not constitute a survey. 
They can never be used in just the same 
way in any two localities, and people do not 
become skilled in their use save through 
long and arduous practise. 

SURVEYORS MUST BE COMPETENT 

Another cardinal characteristic common 
to the land survey and the school survey 
is that the surveyors must always be com- 
petent. In the former field this has been 
guaranteed by legal enactment since the 
days of the ancient Egyptians. In making 
school surveys it has frequently been for- 
gotten. It is a fundamental fact that in 
neither field can trustworthy results be 
obtained through ready-made methods or 
untrained common sense. That is why it is 
generally true that school surveys can not 
be conducted by mothers' clubs, news- 
papers, chambers of commerce, citizens' 
committees, or local bureaus of municipal 
research. 

SURVEYS MUST BE IMPARTIAL 

A third common characteristic of the 
land survey and the school survey is that 
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they are both unworthy of the name if they 
are partisan or prejudiced. To accuse or 
defend, exaggerate or minimize, is as fatal 
in the one ease as in the other. Surveys 
must never be like those verbs in Latin that 
take the dative. They must never have as 
their purpose to ''please or displease; com- 
mand, obey; serve, resist; benefit, injure; 
believe, threaten, persuade, and the like." 

This is why the survey is not an investi- 
gation. By common usage the term '' in- 
vestigation" suggests the indictment of 
individuals or institutions. It stresses fail- 
ure and non-performance. It looks back- 
ward. An investigation implies the exist- 
ence of conditions known to the insider but 
unknown to the outsider, which are to be 
ferreted out and subjected to pitiless pub- 
licity. Whenever the land surveyor or the 
school surveyor conducts his study for the 
purpose of proving a preconceived case, the 
product is not a survey, nor does it con- 
tribute to progress. 

To be valid or valuable, both sorts of sur- 
veys must be scientific and both must ever 
remember that science is not a body of doc- 
trine, but a method, and its object is the 
pursuit of truth. This method is at base 
analytic scrutiny, exact measuring, careful 
recording and judgment on the basis of 
observed fact. 

In both fields the demands of good work- 
manship require that the record shall show 
the steps whereby the conclusions were 
reached. All must be capable of verifica- 
tion so that another competent surveyor 
going over the same ground could check all 
the steps and verify the conclusions. When 
the surveyor steps oflf the sound pier of fact 
into the uncertain bog of speculation, he 
steps into trouble. This has at times been 
overlooked in the conduct of surveys. 

SUBVEYS MUST BE COOPEBATIVB 

On the social side, the school survey has 
two sets of characteristics which it owes to 



the fact that it is a social instrument and 
not to the fact that it is a surveying instru- 
ment. The first of these is that a school 
survey must always be cooperative. It can 
not be successfully imposed from without. 
If the teachers and officers of a school sys- 
tem do not want a survey, they will not 
have one; at least they will not have a 
real one. They may have an investigation, 
an inquiry, an examination, and a report, 
but they will not have a real school survey. 

The outsider who is so unwise as to go 
into a school system where he is not wanted, 
to conduct a study in which the superin- 
tendent and teachers do not have confi- 
dence, may gather many objective facts. 
But he will find it quite impossible to go 
deeper down under the surface to reach 
those subtler truths which concern the 
whole oommunily and which constitute the 
materials for straight thinking about the 
situation. 

That is why no man should ever be in- 
vited to conduct a school survey unless the 
superintendent and the teaching force have 
full confidence in his ability to do the woik 
and genuinely intend to cooperate with 
him in doing it. 

IN THE LIGHT AND IN THE OPEN 

The second social essential of the school 
survey is its public character. A survey 
report can never be a confidential report 
It is often possible to work out far-reaching 
reforms in a school system by getting a 
group of strong men and women together 
around a table and convincing them that 
a certain course is the right one to take. 
This is a legitimate and often a valuable 
method of reform, but it is not the method 
of the survey. 

The school survey is a new and distinc- 
tive implement of progress. It has come 
into being for the purpose of educating the 
public about their schools and its distinc- 
tive function should be preserved. It is a 
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part of our national self-examination. It 
is the product of civic intelligence and 
community progress. 

School surveys are never desired in cities 
where interest in education is dormant or 
in states where schools are at a standstill. 
Where conditions are at their best and so- 
cial progress most active, the movement for 
self-examination is most virile. Where so- 
cial conditions are darkest it is weakest. 
Moreover, in a larger sense the schools them- 
selves are responsible for the situation in 
which they now find themselves. During 
the past third of a century our expendi- 
tures for public education have grown with 
a rapidity scarcely paralleled in the history 
of the world. These expenditures pay only 
one sort of dividend, namely, minds that 
are trained to think straighter, more se- 
quentially, more logically, more incisively. 
Everywhere we have been turning out more 
and more such minds and now they are 
grappling with our problems and crowding 
them for solution. The school survey is the 
product of the public resolve to know and 
it can only succeed in the light and in the 
open. 

Its object is to make the entire school 
system pass in review before the public 
eye. It makes the schools and the public 
pay attention to each other. It presents the 
past, the present and the possible. It is a 
community stock-taking, inventory and 
appraisal of its educational assets and op- 
portunities. It aims to place before the 
citizens a picture of their schools; a picture 
so accurate that it can not mislead; so 
simple that it can not be misunderstood, 
and so significant that it can not be dis- 
regarded. It does not always succeed in 
its aim, but it can not even take aim in 
secret or in the dark. 

MOVEMENT SPREADING RAPmLY 

What the future of the school survey 
may be no man knows, but two indications 



are significant. The first is the probability 
that we shall have a great many of them in 
the near future. In the past four years 
2 states, 10 counties and l8 cities con- 
ducted them. At the present time there 
are under way or definitely projected more 
school surveys than all those combined 
that have so far been completed. That the 
movement is rapidly spreading is certain. 

SI7BVEYS ARE IMPROVING IN QUALITY 

The other significant indication is that 
they are steadily improving in quality. It 
is almost literally true that every survey 
report that has been published has in one 
or more conspicuous respects been superior 
to all its predecessors. This results from 
the fact that we began to make surveys 
without knowing how and we have been 
learning as we went along. It is well for 
us to remember that while we are making 
these inventories the methods of making 
them are themselves in the making. 

What the ultimate results of the surveys 
will be we do not know, for suflScient time 
has not as yet elapsed for us to judge. We 
have at hand, however, dependable figures 
showing the results of one piece of educa- 
tional measuring which has become a part 
of the survey movement, although it was 
not started by it. 

PROGRESS THROUGH MEASUREMENT IN 
EDUCATION 

Just ten years ago the distinguished 
superintendent of schools of New York 
called attention to the fact that 39 per cent, 
of the children in the schools of that city 
were above the normal ages for their 
grades. This aroused widespread investi- 
gation, which showed that similar condi- 
tions obtained in other cities throughout 
the country. Soon studies of this phase 
of educational eflSciency showed that the 
same conditions which resulted in our 
schools being crowded with retarded chil- 
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dren also prevented a large proportion of 
these children from ever completing the 
elementary grades. 

About seven years ago this became one 
of the most widely studied problems of edu- 
cational administration and in the past 
four it has been one of the prominent parts 
of the school surveys. During the entire 
period hundreds of superintendents 
throughout the country have been readjust- 
ing their schools to better the conditions 
disclosed. 

In these seven years the number of chil- 
dren graduating each year from the ele- 
mentary schools of America has doubled. 
The number now is three quarters of a 
million greater annually than it was then. 
The only great organized industry in 
America that has increased the output of 
its finished product as rapidly as the public 
schools during the past seven years is the 
automobile industry. 

It is probable that no other one thing 
80 fundamentally important to the future 
of America as this accomplishment of our 
public schools has taken place in recent 
years. There is every evidence that this 
IB the direct result of applying measure- 
ments to education. If the school survey 
movement now under way can produce 
other results at all comparable with this 
one, we need have no fear for the outcome. 

The educational vernacular abounds in 
terms to which usage has given meaning 
quite different from those they originally 
had. Witness the anomaly presented by 
'* school," which meant ** leisure," and 
*'pedagog" which meant "slave." It is 
greatly to be hoped that the word * 'survey" 
will not join this company of verbal turn- 
coats, but instead will retain its meaning 
unchanged as the years go by. 

It has always meant a looking-over and it 
is to be hoped that in its new educational 
application it will continue to mean the 



kind of a looking-over of everjrthing that 
does not overlook anything. Its future is 
secure if it can permanently stand for an 
impartial study of the schools of a com- 
munity, competently conducted for the en- 
lightenment of the public and the welfare 
of the children. 

Leonabd p. Aybbs 
BussxLL Sagx Foundation 



THE ESSENTIALS OP COMPOSITION 
AND GRAMMARi 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PBOBLEH 

EcoNOMT in English is difficult. One 
reason is because language forms so inti- 
mate a part of life. Improvement in it in- 
volves the whole round of home and school 
interests. Composition is, in a sense, a 
phase of all study and of all human rela- 
tionships, rather than a subject to be set 
apart on the school program for a certain 
hour in the day. Mastery of it is in large 
measure dependent, therefore, upon the en- 
tire organization and management of the 
school. Nor can we stop with the school. In 
the matter of speech — and indirectly wri- 
ting is deeply affected — the influence of the 
home is paramount. Other considerations 
aside, the home has six years the start of 
the school — ^the six most impressionable 
years. Hence the teacher of language, in- 
stead of introducing children to a new 
interest, is called upon to take stock of 
the language habits already acquired, 
strengthen and improve these as she can, 
and strive to keep the child's power of ex- 
pression abreast of his ideas. In the end, 
the language he speaks will be mainly the 
language he has heard. 

It is not likely that the time devoted to 
language in the elementary school can 
safely be cut down. We must make vast 

1 A paper read before the Department of Super* 
intendence of the National Education Association 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 26, 1915. 
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improvement, at any rate, before this will 
be justified. At present classes are too 
large to permit of proper individual in- 
struction, methods of teaching and of co- 
operation are largely ineflfective because 
unvaried and untested, and the work of 
each year is so ill-defined that emphasis is 
scattered and fails to strike home. What 
we must aim at is (1) to discover standards 
which will enable us to decide what to in- 
clude and what to omit from the language 
course; (2) to organize and present the 
chosen material so as to give it continuity, 
proportion and a sense of realness; (3) to 
set up definite goals of achievement, which 
will stimulate to endeavor but not unduly 
narrow the path; and (4) to invent meas- 
urements which will enable both teacher 
and principal to know the true state of the 
pupils' minds. 

Present practises are justified mainly by 
tradition. We say : * * It has been so. ' ' The 
very conception of course of study is in 
need of overhauling. The term means gen- 
erally an outline of certain formal knowl- 
edge to be acquired rather than a series of 
related experiences leading to the control 
of consciously prized values.* The English 
course began with a grammar for foreign- 
ers modeled on the Latin, was given a new 
direction by Lindley Murray, but still con- 
sists largely of ** exercises" made with 
scissors and paste. How hazy we are on 
the subject is attested by the fact that 
language books, with too few exceptions, 
are a hodge podge of composition lessons, 
spelling, forms to avoid, pronunciation, 
voice training, picture study, poetry, scraps 
of classic prose, lessons in other school 
subjects, and much formal grammar. 

Ck)mposition should be used as the term 
to suggest the activities which are referred 
to in this paper rather than language or 
grammar. The study of the forms of 

2 Charters, W. W., ** Methods of Teaching," 
Eow, Peterson & Co., 1912. 



speech and writing is but incidental to those 
vital processes of thought and expression 
which we seek to set up, to direct, and to 
refine. Learning to say **I see" instead of 
"I seen" is but a small item included in 
the body of habits which we must help the 
child to form. Compare this and scores of 
similar items with the four memorable pre- 
cepts which George Herbert Palmer urges 
in that classic of English instruction, 
''Self-Cultivation in English." ''Look 
well to your speech ; Welcome every oppor- 
tunity for writing; Consider the other per- 
son; Lean upon your subject." These are 
great foundation stones upon which all con- 
scious improvement of one's power of ex- 
pression in language must rest. Shall not 
the teacher regard the laying of these sol- 
idly in place as of first importance? Shall 
he not drill upon these as the essential 
habits and regard the mastery of the de- 
tailed facts of usage and effectiveness as 
related to these and growing out of the 
mastery of them? 

Composition is a method of study, a 
method of reorganization and interpreta- 
tion of experience. It must be learned, if 
it is learned at all, through purposeful 
handling of real intellectual problems and 
interests and not through examination of a 
corpus of facts selected from the accumu- 
lated store of formulations of experience 
with the phenomena of language. The es- 
sentials of composition will be found to in- 
volve the essentials of thinking, of study, 
and must be arrived at ultimately by re- 
solving those activities into their elements. 
When we learn how to teach composition 
we shall find ourselves able to teach chil- 
dren how to study. 

TESTS AND SCALES IN COMPOSITION 

1. The Tatters Report. — One of the ear- 
liest attempts to measure the effectiveness 
of school work in English was made in 
Chicago in 1905 under the direction of Mr. 
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E. O. Cooley, then superintendent of the 
city schooLs.* Somewhat peisistent criti- 
cism of the results of the grade work in 
grammar, composition and spelling led Mr. 
Cooley to undertake a test of the pupils in 
the seventh grade. He appointed a com- 
mittee of principals and teachers, with the 
writer as chairman, to devise a test and ex- 
amine the results. The outcome was dis- 
tinctly favorable so far as the current 
criticisms were concerned but not flattering 
in respect to other matters which seemed to 
the committee of greater importance. 

2. The HillegaS'Thomdike Scale.— The 
HiUegas Scale for the Measurement of 
Quality in Composition by Young People is 
now widely known.^ It should be remarked 
that such a scale is intended to provide a 
fixed objective standard. It does not indi- 
cate what may be expected at any partic- 
ular point in the school course. Supposing 
the scale to be a means of just estimate of 
excellence in composition, we should still 
be in doubt as to whether a boy in fifth 
grade ought to be expected to write a com- 
position as good as some particular example 
of the HiUegas Scale, and if so whether on 
first attempt or after careful revision. 
More serious still is the fact that this scale 
does not take into account the type of 
writing in each case as determined by tiie 
purpose in view. Description, for example, 
appears in comparison with narrative. 
Moreover, there is no attempt to distinguish 
between mere correctness — observance of 
established usage in grammar and so f ortii 
— and style, or the reflection of personality 
in shaping language so as to produce a 
given effect. 

The practical value of the Hillegas Scale 

s Described in the Ghicago Board of Education 
BuUetin of March 28, 1906. 

« Hillegas, Milo B., ' ' A Scale for the Measure- 
ment of Quality in English Composition by Young 
People," Teachers College Becord, Vol. 13, No. 4, 
September^ 1912. 



is very doubtful." Soon after its publica- 
tion, a trial of the Hillegas Scale was made 
by a number of teachers in Boston and 
neighboring towns. ''A set of fifty papers, 
written by elementary, grammar and high- 
school pupils, was graded subjectively by 
five elementary-school teachers, five gram- 
mar-school teachers and five high-school 
teachers. The markers were simply asked 
to rate the relative value of each paper as 
a bit of prose composition and to designate 
this subjective rating by a percentage mark 
ranging according to judgment anywhere 
from to 100 per cent. Three weeks later 
these same fifteen judges, with the HiUegas 
Scale before them, regraded the papers, 
trying to match each with an example in 
the scale."* 

The results of the experiment may be 
summarized as follows: The average ex- 
treme variation on the first marking was 
58 per cent.; on the second, 44 per cent. 
The variation of the nine judgmente near- 
est the median was in the first instance 
from 10 per cent, to 43 per cent., and in 
the second instance from 7 per cent, to 32 
per cent. The markings were, therefore, 
more uniform on the second round. It is 
contended, however, that this was due in 
large measure to the fact that the teachers 
came to the second marking with the feel- 
ing that extreme variation is undesirable 
and with greater unanimity of judgment 
because of the conference which resulted 
from the first marking. It was found, 
moreover, almost impossible to compare 
compositions by elementary school children 

5 Franklin, W. Johnson, "The Hillegas-Thom- 
dike Scale for the Measurement of Quality in 
English Composition by Young People," School 
Beview, XXI., No. 1, January, 1913. See also 
Columbia University Contributions to Education, 
No. 66, by Frederick J. Kelley. 

6 Thomas, Charles Swain, Leaflet of the New 
England Association of Teachers of English, No. 
104, January, 1913. 
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with the artificial and bookish samples in 
the scale. As one teacher said, the tend- 
ency was to throw the composition at the. 
middle of the scale in despair of doing 
anything better. 

3. The Harvard-Newton Scale. — Stimu- 
lated by their experience with the HiUegas 
Scale, the teachers and principals of New- 
ton, Massachusetts, undertook the forma- 
tion of a scale which should be as free as 
possible from the defects of that of HiUegas 
and Thomdike. Working under the direc- 
tion of Frank W. Ballon, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, they gathered typical compositions 
in description, exposition, argument and 
narrative, and through consensus obtained 
by a scheme which included both grading 
and ranking in order of relative merit, they 
selected six compositions of each lype, 
representing degrees of excellence ranging 
from very poor, or about 45 per cent., to 
very good, or about 95 per cent^ 

A particularly useful feature of this 
scale is the appending to each composition 
of remarks by the committee upon its 
merits and demerits and also of a compari- 
son with the one just above or just below 
it. This makes the basis of judgment clear 
and enables the user of the scale to com- 
pare other compositions with it so as to 
give due weight to certain qualities or de- 
fects without ignoring others. 

What the teachers and principals of New- 
ton have done other teachers and principals 
should undertake. Not the least valuable 
feature of such an enterprise is the neces- 
sary conference and comparison of stand- 
ards. In Newton the teachers of English 
in the high school participated in the work, 
thus coming directly in contact with the 
teachers in the grades. The result could 
not be other than enlightening for alL 
Even if the mathematical exactness with 

7Ballou, Frank W., <' Scales for the Measure- 
ment of Composition," The Harvard-Newton Bui- 
letm, No. 2, September, 1914. 



which the Harvard-Newton scale was 
woi^ed out seems impossible because of lack 
of expert assistance, nevertheless any school 
may provide itself with a collection of 
compositions representing the work of every 
year, or even semester. Each composition 
should be accompanied by a succinct ac- 
count of how it was created, as well as by 
comments upon both its merits and its de- 
fects; and there should be a sufficient vari- 
ety of such compositions, ranging in quality 
from poor to excellent, to represent all 
sorts of writing likely to be done in each 
year. These might, in many cases, be supple- 
mented by means of stereographic or even 
phonographic records of oral compositions, 
and in this way accidental, haphazard, al- 
most wholly personal standards for chil- 
dren's work in composition might be re- 
placed by impersonal, objective, rational 
standards. 

TESTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS IN GRAMMAR 

The most pressing problem in the upper 
grades is to decide what sort and how much 
of grammar to teach. Opinion on this sub- 
ject, as everybody knows, has been oscillat- 
ing between radical and conservative views 
for many years. The conservative holds 
(1) that the study of English grammar in 
the elementary school is of great value as 
an aid to clear and correct composition and 
intelligent reading; (2) that it is a train- 
ing in thinking or at least that it ''dis- 
ciplines the mind"; (3) that it is necessary 
for those who will continue the study of 
English in high school and take up there 
the study of foreign language; and (4) 
that the facts and principles of English 
grammar belong to that body of knowledge 
which should be common to all in a civil- 
ized community. 

The radical opposes some or all of these 
contentions. He declares (1) that the study 
of grammar is of little or no value either 
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in composition or in reading, for both are 
made possible only by habit baaed upon 
imitation and not by learning the roles 
which govern the relating of words in sen- 
tences; (2) that the alleged training in 
thinking does not "carry over** and that 
mental discipline in general is a myth; (3) 
that such grammar as is actually needed in 
high school should be taught there ; and (4) 
that only the pedant sees value in general 
familiarity with grammatical terms and 
facts. 

1. EoyVs Report on Orammar. — The 
first attempt to determine by scientific 
methods the place of grammar in the ele- 
mentary curriculum was made by Franklin 
S. Hoyt in 1906.* He found no correla- 
tion between knowledge of technical gram- 
mar and ability in composition and in 
reading. 

2. Briggs's Report. — Thomas H. Briggs 
continued the work of Hoyt by testing the 
value of grammar for mental discipline and 
concluded that there was no evidence to 
support the claim that grammar increases 
the ability to reason or any similar ability.* 

3. Charters* Report, — More recently a 
study has been made by W. W. Charters, 
of the University of Missouri, which seems 
likely to be of considerable value in making 
out courses for schools.^® This was an in- 
vestigation to determine what errors con- 
nected with grammatical rules were made 
by the children of Kansas City, and to 
determine upon this basis what rules should 
be taught to children in the elementary 
grades. Definite directions were sent to the 
teacher of grades III. to VII." as to the sort 

8 See Teacheri College Becord, VII., No. 5, No- 
vember, 1906. 

^Teaehers College Becord, Vol. XIV., No. 4, 
September, 1913. 

^0 Bulletin of the UniverHty of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

11 The seventh is the highest grade in the ele- 
mentary schools of Kansas Oitj. 



of written work to collect and also as to 
noting and recording errors ia speech. 
Only papers which the pupils wrote freely 
without help or correction were to be 
handed in. The pupils were to be left un- 
conscious of the test and were not to use 
any special kind of paper or make any spe- 
cial effort. The purpose was to get during 
a period of four weeks as much writing as 
possible with no repression or caution from 
the teacher. Errois in speaking were also 
carefully noted and written down by all 
teachers and principals during the entire 
school day for a single week. 

The oral errors were classified by gradu- 
ate students under Mr. Charters' direction, 
with the advice and assistance of certain of 
the university instructors la English. The 
written papers from the sixth and seventh 
grades in twelve schools were then ex- 
amined and the errors collected. When 
the various errors were thus assembled and 
percentage tables made out, it was possible 
to arrange an outline of the rules actually 
broken and an additional outline of the 
rules necessary in order to understand 
those which had been broken. For example, 
the rule that a verb must agree with its 
subject in person and number is unintel- 
ligible to one who does not know the mean- 
ing of subject, person, number, verb, etc. 
This procedure made clear what must be 
included in the course to meet certain defi- 
nite needs. 

The language texts in use in the Kansas 
City Schools were next examined and a 
statement prepared to show what might be 
emitted from it. The topics included in 
this index expurgatorius grammaticse are 
exclamatory sentence, interjection, the 
appositive, the nominative, the nominative 
of exclamation, of address, the objective 
complement, the objective used as a sub- 
stantive, the adverbial objective, the indefi- 
nite pronoun, the classification of adverbs, 
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the noun clause, conjunctive adverbs, the 
retained objective, the infinitive except the 
split infinitive, mood (except possibly the 
subjunctive of to he), the objective subject, 
the participle (except the definition and 
present and past forms), the nominative 
absolute, and the gerund. Two topics 
needed to be supplied, the pronoun **what" 
and proper and numeral adjectives. 

Positively the study seems to show that 
there are a number of grammatical prin- 
ciples which should be well taught. Among 
these are proper as contrasted with com- 
mon nouns, the possessive of nouns, the 
formation of the plural, the inflections of 
pronouns, the uses of the relative pro- 
nouns, the cardinal and ordinal numerals, 
comparison of adjectives, verbs as to kinds, 
number, tense, and voice, adverbs as distin- 
guished from adjectives idiomatic uses of 
prepositions and conjunctions, placing of 
modifiers, double negatives, syntactical re- 
dundance, and of course the sentence as a 
unit. The number of failures to begin a 
sentence with a capital and end with a 
period or other proper mark was very large. 

4. Other Studies and Reports. — Other 
somewhat similar studies of children's lan- 
guage are now in progress. For example, 
the department of education in Harvard 
University is directing an investigation of 
the natural history of the sentence in the 
expressions of children with the purpose 
of learning at what stages instruction in 
certain phases of grammar and composi- 
tion will supply actual needs. We are 
clearly about to enter upon a period in 
which both courses and text-books in lan- 
guage for the elementary school will be con- 
structed in the light of relatively exact in- 
formation in place of rough and ready 
opinion based upon personal impression 
and unthinking tradition.** 

1^ Abbott, Allan, ''Scientific Standards in Eng- 
lish Teaching," English Journal, Vol. 4, No. 1, 
January, 1915. 



STANDARDS OP ATTAINMENT 

One method of preventing waste of time 
and effort in school work is to set up defi- 
nite standards of attainment. Like many 
other good things, such standards may 
easily prove harmful. They may, for ex- 
ample, narrow the field of endeavor to the 
point of hampering the teacher and ren- 
dering her work machine-like. Absence of 
such standards, on the other hand, usually 
means low pressure, a good deal of useless 
wandering, and great unevenness of re- 
sults. The educational rhapsodist is con- 
tent with purple patches and unfulfilled 
dreams, but the practical administrator ex- 
pects tangible and consistent progress. If 
reasonable latitude is allowed as to the 
means, there can be no serious objection to 
fairly definite prescription as to ends.^* 

In English, as in other subjects, the text- 
book is still the real gauge. Many courses 
of study undertake to state in general and 
even in particular what is to be accom- 
plished during the elementary period as a 
whole and during each year or semester of 
it, but only the strong teacher can carry out 
such a program without the aid of a book 
in which the material for each period is 
arranged and the work which the pupils 
are to do indicated. Books should, how- 
ever, be made to conform to the course of 
study. At present the course of study is 
generally made to conform to the books. 
We must develop a technique of criticism 
for text-books. 

The following outline of attainment at 
the end of the sixth school year is sug- 
gested: 

1. To express clearly and consecutively, 
either in speech or in writing, ideas which 
are entirely familiar. 

18 Report of the Committee on the Six* Year 
Course of Study, Proceedings- of the N. E. A., 
1908. See also a preliminary report of the Na- 
tional Joint Committee on High School English 
in the English Journal for December, 1914. 
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2. To avoid, both in speech and in writ- 
ingf gross incorrectness of grammar. 

3. To compose and mail a letter, using a 
form acceptable for general purposes. 

4. To spell the vocabulary which is com- 
monly written and to make sure of new or 
doubtful words. 

5. To read silently and after one read- 
ing to reproduce the substance of a simple 
story, news-item or lesson. 

6. To read aloud readily and intelligibly 
news-items from the school paper, lessons 
from the text-books being used, or litera- 
ture of such difficulty as **The Ride of 
Paul Revere'' or Dickens's ''Christmas 
Carol" 

7. To quote accurately and understand- 
ingly several short poems such as Ben- 
net's ''The Flag Goes By" and Emerson's 
*'The Mountain and the Squirrel." 

SUMMABT AND CONCLUSION 

At the end of about a decade of study, 
investigation and discussion of the prob- 
lem of economy in language and grammar 
it appears that progress has been made 

1. In singling out those activities which 
are most valuable and in setting up definite 
tstandards of attainment. 

2. In eliminating much abstract and 
formal material, especially in English 
grammar. If the grammatical aspects of 
composition have been consistently dealt with 
in the grades below, forty recitations in the 
grammar grades should suffice to organize 
all the science of grammar likely to be use- 
ful to a child of fourteen. This implies that 
the regvlar terms for grammatical con- 
cepts are used whenever there is occasion to 
refer to gramm^atical forms and relations 
in connection with either speech or writing. 

3. In developing standards of measure- 
ment by which the results of work in com- 
position may be more accurately deter- 
mined. Only a slight begixming has been 



made here, however ; so complex a product 
as a written paper can not be measured as 
to its various qualities by a single scale like 
that of Hillegas. 

4. In laying a foundation of educational 
principles in accordance with which the 
details of economy may be worked out. 
James FiiBiONG Ho6ic 

The CmcAOo Normal Collbob 



TEACHER TRAININQi 

The purpose of this paper is defined in 
its title. The problems of the normal school 
or teacher's college only are to be consid- 
ered, not those of school administration, 
supervision or what not. Some suggestions 
are made as to changes in the present sys- 
tem of training men and women for the 
career of school teacher. And more spe- 
cifically, some of the writer's ideas are 
presented, as to how the educational psy- 
chologist may better vitalize his subject 
and relate it to real life problems. 

Before attempting to consider how and 
what the teacher training institution is to 
do, it is necessary to define what we expect 
the teacher, herself, to do. The popular 
notion, to-day, is that a teacher's chief 
function is to impart knowledge. Some 
educational leaders, however, have been 
emphasizing for some time that such a con- 
ception is inadequate, that it represents 
but a small part of the teacher's real work, 
a part that is necessary, it is true, but not 
so important as some other things. Never- 
theless, at the present time there is no 
doubt whatever that the working ideal on 
the part of most educators is that the diffu- 
sion of a knowledge of many and sundry 
facts is the main concern of a teacher. 

The newer, broader and more adequate 
conception has grown out of our study of 

1 Bead before Section L, of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Philadel- 
phia, December 30, 1914. 
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child life. It emphasizes that the child 
must do things rather than the teacher. It 
emphasizes that the child's activity must 
be directed in such a way that he will be 
best fitted for ''complete living." But 
such a phrase as ''complete living," is so 
broad as to be practically useless in coun- 
teracting the older view. This new con- 
ception lays the emphasis also upon the 
how of teaching rather than the what 
But here again just what is to be obtained 
from the how in contradistinction to the 
what is vague and elusive and is seldom 
considered in actual practise. 

A clear definite concise statement of 
what the teacher's function is will probably 
always be lacking. For we shall certainly 
for a long time to come have so many con- 
flicting ideals of what "real living" is that 
we shall be unable to formulate a program 
of how to prepare for it. But in our at- 
tempts to state this program let us state it 
not in terms which emphasize the teacher's 
activity, but rather those emphasizing the 
child's activity, and then shall we be in the 
best possible position to solve the problem 
of teacher training. 

Now all of us in this room would agree 
that a teacher's function is primarily to 
cause each child that comes under her 
direction to react differently to certain 
situations in life than he otherwise would, 
to read and comprehend little black marks 
on paper instead of ignoring them, to ex- 
press himself clearly and interestingly 
instead of haltingly mumbling out a few 
words, to concentrate all his power on a 
difficult problem with the expectation of 
getting it, instead of staring dumbly as at 
a blank wall. The teacher's function is to 
mould a living being and to mould it so 
that he will react in a proper manner to 
the situations that will confront him in all 
his life. This is a task of enormous im- 
port. Let me state it rather more defi- 



nitely by presenting four or five phases 
that appeal to me as most comprehensive. 
The teacher's function is to develop such 
behavior on the part of her pupils that 
they wiU, first of all, obtain the ability to 
"size-up" any situation that confronts 
them in life. The emphasis is on any, any 
sitiiation, whether it be to count change in 
buying candy, whether it be to choose the 
right candidate in the coming election, or 
to write an advertisement that will bring 
in large accounts, or what not. Second, 
the child's imagination should be so broad- 
ened that it can see the situation which 
confronts him in its relation to other situa- 
tions in life. Third, he should have his 
imagination trained to conceive of the 
proper response in terms of these many 
situations rather than the one that alone 
bodily confronts him. Fourth, he should 
have a fearlessness to do what is imagined, 
and fifth, a recognition that others are to 
be treated as he would like to be treated. 

These five points do not cover the field, 
but they are sufficient for our purposes 
here. They all emphasize that the child is 
to be changed, that he is to do things, that 
he is is to be watched in order that he may 
develop in the proi)er way. The five points 
suggest, certainly, that a teacher has a tre- 
mendous task on her hands, if she anywhere 
near succeeds in meeting this ideal. It 
also makes the popular notion that teach- 
ing is imparting knowledge seem very 
trivial. 

Now in the days when education meant 
merely knowledge of facts teaching must 
have been a fairly simple matter. In the 
"good old times" of which we have read 
one expected one's pupils to spell cor- 
rectly, to recite the multiplication tables, 
to scan Latin poetry. The standard was 
absolute, and deviation therefrom was dis- 
couraged by ferrule or birch rod. One did 
not attempt to make the 7 table easy to a 
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pupil, one beat it into him. There was no 
need of teacher training then. 

But the conception of the all-round devel- 
opment of the child has spread steadily, 
and with it have come the problems of 
teacher training. For standards are no 
longer absolute. Once it was necessary for 
every one to memorize so many Latin 
verses. Now we know that what is im- 
portant for one child is not needed with 
another. Hence the prospective teacher 
must be trained to watch her pupils, not 
as a class, but as individuals. And having 
gauged their various abilities and weak- 
nesses, she must know how to adapt her in- 
struction so as to cause certain propensities 
to be developed, and certain others to be 
checked or modified. The teacher of to-day 
must do this far more than any teacher in 
the past, since to-day all children must at- 
tend school — all children, whether intelli- 
gent or not, whereas in the past only the 
more capable attended. 

But are our present methods of train- 
ing teachers really aimed to accomplish 
ihist Many writers have agreed that they 
are not. In the past few years the adverse 
criticisms of our method courses have been 
numerous and severe. It is not my purpose 
to add to the literature on that subject at 
present. The time for destructive criticism 
is past once the general mind is awakened 
to the need of a new and better condition of 
things. Let me then attempt a little con- 
structive work, and tell you some of the 
schemes I have in mind for improved 
teacher training as I understand it. But 
in order to make clear some of my con- 
structive points, it will be useful again to 
point out some of the weaknesses of our 
present sjrstem. I have in mind here two 
types of general courses for training teach- 
ers — ^first, the so-called general methods 
course and second, the educational psy- 
chology course. "When we study the former 



we find that the chief and in many cases the 
only points that are stressed are ones which 
deal with the teacher's activity. Much is 
said in a general way about having the 
child do things, but the specific details per- 
tain to the teacher's activity. Is it not 
fair to say that such courses are mainly 
devoted to ways and means of making the 
teacher's work harder, of accomplishing 
more? Consider the present interest in 
efficient questioning. Undoubtedly this is 
a worthy subject for investigation. But. 
nevertheless, is not this an emphasizing of 
what the teacher must do or not do T After 
all, what difference does it make whether 
the teacher asks 10 or 200 questions in an 
hour? What difference does it make 
whether they are leading questions or 
thought-provoking? I say what difference 
does it make, providing the teacher is in- 
tent on getting a certain reaction from 
Willie and that her conduct is the proper 
method of bringing it about. Undoubtedly 
the motive of many who are carrying on 
this work is that through improving the 
teacher's behavior in this important respect 
the behavior of the children will be very 
vitally influenced. But nevertheless the 
chief emphasis is upon what the teacher 
must do — ^how she should question her 
pupils in an efficient manner. If the em- 
phasis, on the other hand, were upon the 
pupil's activity, the investigation would 
consider the pupil's responses, not the ques- 
tion, it would study the amount of devel- 
opment in character and behavior per hour 
spent, not the type or number of ques- 
tions of the teacher. 

Now for the second type of study which 
is designed to prepare students for teach- 
ing — the study of ** educational psychol- 
ogy." So far the psychologist has not been 
attacked so fiercely in present-day litera- 
ture as has the teacher of the general- 
methods courses. But I am inclined to be- 
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lieve that he deserves as much criticiam and 
of the same sort as the latter. Possibly 
more, since theoretically at least he ought 
to know better how to train teachers than 
any one else. If we turn, however, and ask 
the teacher herself what she thinks of psfy- 
chology or even of educational psychology, 
and we get her frank, honest reply, we are 
staggered by the overwhelming disapproval 
of the whole subject. In the eyes of the 
teacher, of the graduate of our training 
schools, psychology has not made good, it 
has not helx)ed in the daily work in the 
school. 

Why has it not? For theoretically, at 
least, it ought to be the one study par 
excellence for teacher training. Why has 
it not helped much more? First of all, 
there is a great deal of matter now incor- 
porated in educational psychology that is 
of very little or of no use to future teachers. 
Much of this material is there because of 
tradition ; much more is there because it is 
believed in some vague way that knowl- 
edge of this point or that point will be of 
value to the teacher in her school life. 
But just how or why it will be of value 
has never been determined. Psychologists 
must apply the findings of their own ex- 
periments concerning formal discipline not 
only to the teaching of Latin, but also to 
that of psychology and especially to that 
of educational psychology. It really is 
most obvious, if one stops to think about it, 
that very little of the material in educa- 
tional psychology can be transferred bodily 
into actual teaching procedure. No spe- 
cific habit of thought or behavior is formed 
which the teacher can later use in her work. 
There is then but little more opportunity 
for direct transfer of what is learned in 
educational psychology, as now taught, to 
teaching practise than from Latin or 
mathematics to teaching practise. 

The only transfer possible from the sub- 



ject as now taught is of general ideals. 
There is no doubt that the general ideals, 
that can be developed in educational psy- 
chology, are better adapted for purposes 
of teaching than those to be obtained from 
any other subject — general ideals or con- 
ceptions such as leading from the known 
to the unknown, the presence in any group 
of individuals of great variability, the oc- 
currence of plateaus in learning, etc. But 
it is not necessary that a student shaU get 
such ideals from studying educational psy- 
chology, nor, if he does get them, that they 
will ever function outside the classroom. 
There is no warrant for supposing that stu- 
dents who have been poorly taught educa- 
tional psychology wiU be better teachers 
than students who have been well taught 
Latin or mathematics. Probably the former 
will be poorer teachers if anything. 

If all this is true, and probably nearly 
all would agree that it is, what is to be 
donet What can the psychologist do to 
make his subject-matter of more real worth 
to the prospective teacher? 

There are three things, certainly, that a 
psychologist should give his students. 
First of all, each prospective teacher should 
be led to comprehend to some extent the 
state of mind and point of view of the 
child. This we have been attempting to do, 
especially in our child psychology courses. 
Undoubtedly much is being accomplished 
to-day as compared with a few years ago. 
But I seriously doubt whether we shall be 
doing what we might in this respect until 
we require that each student shall actually, 
himself, experience the child's state of 
mind. In other words, that each student 
must be taught psychology in laboratory 
courses. Feeling the discouragement, 
weariness, nervous excitement of not solv- 
ing a puzzle and then suddenly the relief, 
flushed excitement and enthusiasm of hav- 
ing performed the pesky task — ^f eeling these 
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things is totally different from reading 
about them in books. Is it not incumbent 
on us to lead our students through a suc- 
cession of experiments which will be de- 
signed not simply to illustrate psycholog- 
ical laws, but also to cause the student to 
experience again as many as possible of the 
states of mind that the child experiences 
in his school life? Of course it is not sup- 
posed that an adult can really have exactly 
the same feelings that she had when in 
grammar school. But she can experience 
many feelings that are very similar to those 
she had in early days — ^at least, they will 
be similar enough so as to make her under- 
stand and sympathize with her pupils. 
For example, such a simple class experi- 
ment as this is very useful in this respect. 
On one day at the opening of class read 20 
words and at the close require that they be 
recalled, and again on a second day read 
20 pairs of words and then later present 
the first word of each pair and call for the 
second. The contrast between the utter 
helplessness and lostness that sweeps over 
one when confronted with the free recall 
test and the feeling of confidence and abil- 
ity that comes in the paired associates test 
is a very important point to be empha- 
sized under the heading of memory, and 
when it has been explained that the free 
recall test is similar to so much of the ques- 
tioning in school where one question does 
not lead to another and where very few of 
the questions are psychologically based on 
what the child has previously experienced, 
then we have an emotional as well as intel- 
lectual comprehension of what good ques- 
tioning is. The principles of association 
and perception take on a new and real 
meaning, for they have been consciously 
experienced. 

A second thing that the psychologist 
should give his students is detailed infor- 
mation about the learning process of differ- 



ent grammar-school studies. To-day the 
psychologist can lecture for days about how 
a man learns typewriting or telegraphy, or 
to toss balk in the air, and even how cats 
learn to unlatch doors, or earthworms to 
get out of a maze. But no one knows how 
a boy or girl learns to read or write or to 
add or spell. It is true that some details 
are known but when these details are 
gathered together they only emphasize how 
meager is our information on the subject. 
Psychologists are not agreed as to what 
factors distinguish a good from a bad 
speller. They are not agreed upon hun- 
dreds of details as to how arithmetic should 
be taught. They are not agreed and can 
not agree because they have no sure infor- 
mation as to the processes involved nor 
the proper order for these processes to 
develop. 

It is clear that before the psychologist can 
really train his students to become the 
teachers they might be, he must spend some 
time studying the processes involved in 
children's learning. Fortunately a great 
deal of work is being carried on along these 
lines by many investigators. In time we 
may hope to have an abundance of such 
information. It should form an important 
part of our teacher's college curriculum. 

A third thing that the psychologist owes 
his students is dependent upon the pre- 
ceding. He should teach them to diagnose 
and treat individual children as a physi- 
cian handles sick individuals. Of course, 
until we understand the factors involved, 
say, in adding, we can not diagnose the 
troubles that Willie Jones has, nor under- 
stand why his sister Mary can get the 
answer to four numbers with little trouble, 
but has diflSculty with six numbers. But 
possibly if our students in educational 
psychology were required to si)end 2 hours 
a week attempting to diagnose and remedy 
the troubles of the poorest members of some 
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grammar-school class, they would soon ac- 
cumulate a mass of information which would 
aid tremendously in this whole field. We 
advocate object-lessons for the grammar- 
school teacher, but we restrict our students 
to the study of books. 

When we commence to think our way 
out of such a situation one of the first 
things that comes up is the difficulty of 
really utilizing psychological theory when 
one teacher has to teach 20 to 40 youngsters 
all at once. In a 4 B grade which I re- 
cently tested with the Courtis tests I found 
one nine-year-old boy who got 24 problems 
correct, whereas the median performance 
was 5 correct problems, 11 children getting 
two or less. This class as a whole met 
Courtis's requirement for that grade. Ac- 
cording to these tests our best boy should 
be in the 6 A grade. But to place him there 
would be unwise, in all probability, as he 
would then be with children three years his 
senior. And besides, he may not be at all 
prepared for that grade in his other sub- 
jects. Our present school system has no 
place for such a boy. And when we come 
to count up the number of such boys and 
girls we discover that practically every 
child is decidedly ahead or behind his class 
in one or more subjects. 

The Batavia system would seem to be a 
step in the right direction. This system 
requires, as I understand it, two teachers 
to 80 pupils, one to look after class work 
and the other to look after the exceptional 
children. If every school system required 
an apprenticeship of two or three years 
spent largely in actual teaching under 
competent supervision instead of in study- 
ing books, such a system could be installed 
without much added expense. And in fact it 
could be installed at the present time almost 
anywhere by requiring our one teacher with 
40 pupils to spend part of her time in class 
work and part of her time in individual 



instruction. (This plan is also, of course, 
a part of the Batavia scheme.) But such 
considerations are aside the point of this 
paper. 

Why not, however, incorporate such a 
system as this in connection with our 
normal and teacher training schools f In- 
stead of having a few days or weeks of 
practise teaching, have our students spend 
half a day for two or three years working 
under a regular teacher in the school- 
room and have them spend the rest of the 
day in class work — ^much of which is based 
on the actual work of the school. The ex- 
perience of the University of Cincinnati 
leads us to believe that they could do 
nearly as much book work in the same time 
as they do now. The difference would be 
no loss compared with the tremendous gain 
from learning through seeing the thing 
done and through doing it themselves. If 
school teachers are any judge of what is 
the best kind of training for them, this 
scheme is the one that should be adopted. 
For those with whom I have talked all 
dwell upon the need for learning under 
the daily supervision of one who knows. 

The general plan, as I have sketched it 
here, is this. So arrange the class woi^ and 
practise teaching that they will run paral- 
lel for two or more years. This means the 
utilizing of not only one practise school, 
but of the public schools in the neighbor- 
hood. It also means that each student wiU 
be assigned to a room for a certain length 
of time under a regular teacher. The reg- 
ular teacher and the student teacher will 
divide the work so that one will run the 
class work as is done at present, the other 
wiU devote her energies to tutoring the 
exceptional children. Possibly during the 
first year the pupil-teacher will do the 
former work, while during the second year 
she will do the latter. This plan would cer- 
tainly be a step in advance as far as present 
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instruction is concerned. For under such 
a scheme the children would have the ad- 
vantagres of social influences in regular class 
work and at the same time be given indi- 
vidual instruction at those times when 
they need it Exceptional children would 
then be able to proceed at their normal 
rate — ^thus securing real discipline and 
training, instead of having slow and la^ 
habits developed. The dull child would 
have similar advantages. 

The plan would also provide opportunity 
for both the general method courses and 
the educational psychology courses to be 
founded and developed on a foundation of 
actual experience. In this way theory 
could not only be inteUectually understood, 
but also emotionally appreciated. Details 
could be tried out as fast as presented in 
the classroom. Thus they could be woven 
imperceptibly into the teacher's behavior. 
The method courses should present in this 
way the best ways of doing things and make 
clear the why and wherefore of what the 
pupil-teacher is doing or attempting to do. 

The educational psychology courses, as 
already outlined, would force the student 
to observe the child's behavior day by day 
and so understand, through concrete ex- 
perience, the principles enunciated. In 
order to make these principles more than 
simply understood, the course should in- 
clude many experiments dealing with the 
learning process, so that the student-teacher 
would actually experience the states of con- 
sciousness accompanying learning and thus 
appieciate the child's difficulties. This is 
essential, as our main thesis requires that 
it is more important that a child develop, 
for example, an alert confident attitude 
toward his work in contradistinction to a 
self-conscious fearful attitude than that he 
excel in spelling or any other subject. 

The educational psychology course shpuld 
in the third place, through its close super- 



vision of the tutoring work in the school- 
room, develop a comprehension of specific 
difficulties that children encounter and how 
to remedy them. In time a school history 
of typical children would be accumulated 
that could form the background of this part 
of the educational psychology course. 
Study of these cases in class coupled with 
actual study of real cliildren every day 
with frequent reports of them back to the 
class would give a teacher a real notion of 
what it means when we talk about the neces- 
sity of emphasizing the child's activity. It 
would also mean that real methods could be 
worked out which would lead to a child's 
development so as to fit him to size up any 
situation that confronts him in life, to 
develop his imagination to see not simply 
this situation in front of him, but to see it 
in its relation to other situations, and then 
to react fearlessly in the light of this 
broadened view. 

This plan is my ideal of teacher training. 
Like all real ideals, it is probably unattain- 
able in its full perfection. But it is some- 
thing to hope for and to woric toward. 
Edwabd E. Stbono, Jb. 

Geobos Pkabody Collegx roB TxACHraus 



THE ESSENCE OP SUCCESS IN EVE- 
NING VOCATIONAL WORK 

One of the first essentials of success in 
evening vocational work is an understand- 
ing of the functions of the work. An even- 
ing school can not fully prepare for a voca- 
tion as can the day school, for the reason 
that the time is too short. A boy starting 
into an evening school at the age of 16, and 
attending the number of hours per year 
that it is customary to have evening classes 
in session, would be at least fifty years of 
age before he had put in as much time as is 
served in a four-year apprenticeship course. 
Then, the function of evening vocational 
work is not to teach vocations, but to sup- 
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plement the experience the day worker is 
gaining from his work with the instruction 
and experience that will make him most 
efficient in his occupation. 

A man's job in the industries is not a 
fixed but a changing, and often a disap- 
pearing thing. Inventions of automatic 
machinery, discoveries of new processes, the 
increasing demands in some industries, and 
specialization with scientific management 
are altering the requirements of men in 
many trades, and have caused some trades 
to almost totally disappear. Evening voca- 
tional schools should anticipate these 
changes. They should keep up to date on 
new industrial methods, and should organ- 
ize new information in a way that it may be 
taught to the men who need it. 

This may be illustrated by considering 
the advent of electrical machinery. The 
installation of electric drives to replace belt 
drives introduces an element that the old 
millwright who put up the shafting and 
kept it repaired is not ordinarily capable 
of handling. The gas engine in many in- 
stances is replacing the steam engine. The 
steam engineer finds the gas engine a diffi- 
cult problem to handle mainly because it 
involves electricity in its ignition system. 
If the steam engineer knows electricity as 
well as steam engines and boilers a change 
in his plant from a steam engine and belt 
drive system to a gas engine and electrical 
transmission system will give him a better 
job instead of throwing him out. Instruc- 
tion in electricity can be so organized and 
taught to these men in the evening school 
as to enable them to advance themselves 
instead of falling behind and losing out. 

An evening vocational school should not 
be a place in which to train the young, but 
a place to render real service to seriously 
intentioned day workers. 

Those having to do with the conduct of 
evening schools should familiarize them- 



selves with the field in which the work is to 
be done. If it is possible a vocational 
survey should be made, otherwise the in- 
struction may be an economic blunder. I 
regard as of great importance a first-hand 
personal knowledge of those whom the 
evenuig school is to serve and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their point of view. 
He who would serve shop men must visit 
the shops and talk with the men. 

Those conducting evening vocational 
work should know what the shop man ex- 
pects from the evening school. The imme- 
diate incentive for a shop man to enter an 
evening class for the first time is likely to 
be that he either expects to get immediate 
help out of a present difficulty (such as 
learning to read a complicated blue-print 
from which he is to work next day) , or, to 
learn how to fill the place of a man with a 
better job — ^who is to leave next week. He 
expects the instructor to tell him and to 
show him what he wants to know and not 
to give him a book and place him at a ma- 
chine and tell him to go ahead and dig it 
out for himself. He expects his instructor 
to know more about his job than he himself 
knows. He does not come to evening school 
for a general education but to learn some 
specific thing. For example, we tried for 
two years to organize a class in practical 
arithmetic but could not secure a sufficient 
number of shop men to make it worth 
while. But, when we announced that we 
would teach computations of pulley and 
gear speeds, strength of boiler patches, 
strength of beams, and other concrete sub- 
jects there was an immediate response. 
We at once began to teach the fundamental 
principles involved in each of the subjects 
asked for. However, when it came to apply- 
ing these principles and getting results the 
members of the class found that they were 
weak in handling fractions and in inter- 
preting mathematical symbols. In a short 
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time the class was willingly but uncon- 
sciously following the course in simple 
arithmetic that had been planned orig- 
inally. But, it was not a general educa- 
tional subject to them now but a means 
toward the desired end of figuring out a 
jack shaft, computing gear changes to cut 
odd threads, or spacing the rivets in a boiler 
patch so that it would get by the inspector — 
as the case might be. 

We could not get students to organize a 
class in electricity. However, when we 
announced a course covering automobile 
ignition systems, magnetos, self starters, 
etc., again there was an immediate response 
and no dissatisfaction when, after the 
course was outlined the first evening and 
the practical purpose in view shown, the 
instructor began to teach electricity as it 
also had been planned originally. 

An evening school must draw students 
before it is a success. Newspaper notices 
and a wide distribution of circular letters 
and advertising literature pave the way, 
but, by far, the greatest factor in mating 
the work popular is the word of a satisfied 
student to a fellow worker. 

An evening school must hold students in 
order to succeed. To hold a student he 
should at first get what he wants, later he 
should be given what he needs. A shop 
man just entering expects an almost imme- 
diate return from his investment of time 
and effort. If he doesn't get it he will 
quit, if he gets it he will come again, and, 
later be willing to invest in educational 
securities that will be longer in maturing. 
After a while when the habit of evening 
work is established he will come and not 
question the benefits derived. A great 
many correspondence-school men enter 
evening classes because they have estab- 
lished the habit of evening work and want 
all of the help they can get. 

The success of evening work depends 



largely on the spirit in which it is con- 
ducted. The work must be put on a high 
plane and the ideal of achievement must be 
held high. Half-hearted work can not be 
tolerated on the part of either students or 
instructors. I do not believe in opening 
an evening school free to the public without 
in some way discriminating as to who shall 
enter. My experience in private evening 
school work has convinced me that in a 
private school at least, a tuition charge is 
beneficial to the work of the school. There 
is no better test of the worth of a vocational 
course than the test of making it worth 
paying for. 

The time is too limited in evening school 
to allow any but seriously intentioned stu- 
dents to enter. 

Among the most important factors of 
success are the courses of instruction and 
the instructors. The essential qualifica- 
tions of the instructor are his ability to in- 
struct, and a thorough knowledge of his 
work and the workman's point of view. I 
place the ability to instruct first because it 
is an essential qualification and one that is 
often overlooked in choosing vocational 
teachers. The course of instruction should 
be organized by the cooperation of those 
having collectively three diflferent types of 
experience and knowledge, namely; that 
coming from being employed in a vocation, 
from knowing the vocation from the theo- 
retical or engineering side, and the theory 
and practise of manual training pedagogy. 

First things should be taught first, and 
all through the course instruction should be 
presented in the order of needs of the indi- 
vidual student. 

For example, if a man has just pur- 
chased an automobile and comes to learn 
how to start it he should not be started out 
on a study of the thermodynamics of heat 
engines, but should be shown where and 
how to fill his gasoline tank and how to 
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crank his en^e without breaking his arm. 
The instraction should as far as possible 
be such, especially the first part, that if a 
student were to leave any evening he could 
use all of it the morning after. 

The course should be strong on the in- 
formational side, and in applying funda- 
mental principles to practical work. In 
hand work it should emphasize the forma- 
tion of correct habits of work. The time is 
too limited to emphasize the developing of 
skill by practise. The developing of skill 
by repetition will come in the day's work. 

Good demonstrating is more essential in 
evening than in day work. Men entering 
evening vocational classes have not as a rule 
minds trained to learn from the printed 
page as have day students. Then too, they 
are weary from a day's work and find it 
difScult to concentrate. It is important to 
draw a class together from time to time in 
a live discussion. There is an enthusiasm 
that comes from fellow workmen exchang- 
ing ideas. 

The demonstration alone is not sufficient 
to impart all of the necessary instruction. 
Even a text-book can not be altogether 
satisfactory, for, in order to meet the de- 
mands for widely varying needs it must 
necessarily contain a great deal of super- 
fluous material for any one student Ab- 
stracts of demonstrations and assignment 
of work should be given to each student on 
single cards or sheets, one sheet at a time. 
The giving out of work to be done and 
necessary data and instruction one sheet 
at a time has the advantage over a text- 
book in that it is an incentive to concentra- 
tion on the one thing. There is not the 
restless desire to turn over a new leaf or to 
look and see what's ahead. 

Individual instruction should be a maxi- 
mum and the instructor should endeavor to 
illustrate principles to each individual by 
showing him how it applies to his individ- 
ual job. 



Courses should be in short units. Six 
weeks, two evenings per week, two hours 
per evening with something definite to ac- 
complish is good. 

Those responsible for evening school in- 
struction should recognize the possibilities 
in the men who enroll. The fact that many 
of those entering evening school have at 
some previous time failed in the day school 
does not necessarily indicate that they are 
lacking in ability. Such failures can often 
be attributed to an irresponsible attitude 
while in the day school due to a lack of 
experience with life's realities and a con- 
sequent failure to take school work seri- 
ously. The stem necessity of earning his 
living often converts the day-school incor- 
rigible into the serious, hard-working voca- 
tional evening-school genius. 

Evening-school students have at least 
average mental ability. While as a rule 
they do not possess the book knowledge 
foundation, the habit of reading, the abil- 
ity to express themselves in words, nor the 
familiarity with scientific and mathemat- 
ical terms possessed by day-school students, 
yet they have something that the day-school 
student does not ordinarily possess and that 
is experience in earning their living. It is 
on this solid foundation of knowledge ac- 
quired through experience that the even- 
ing instructor must build, and if he can 
but find points of contact he can build 
largely and well. An evening-school stu- 
dent accomplishes at least twice as much 
per hour of instruction as the day-school 
student of the same grade. 

Those conducting evening vocational 
work should have a proper conception of its 
importance. It is not only helpful to the 
workman in that he can learn more and 
earn more but it stimulates him to higher 
service by showing him a way up. It re- 
lieves the deadening monotony of his work 
by giving him something to think about and 
it may broaden his horizon by leading him 
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to an understanding of the scientific, indrus- 
trial and social relationship of his job. 

Frederick H. Evans 
B&ABUET Polytechnic Institute 



BEREA, AN EXAMPLE OP AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL IDEALS 

It is because I visit many schools to 
determine their purposes and efiiciency, 
and because I have just spent a full week 
at Berea, that I am summoned as a witness. 

Our American democracy rests funda- 
mentally upon the principle of universal 
participation in government by the gov- 
erned. This, in turn, demands universal 
education that this participation may be 
efiScient and intelligent. Although our 
public schools widely proclaim this demo- 
cratic ideal, in practise they fall far short 
of its realization. By a process of selecting 
those who think readily in terms of abstrac- 
tions and forwarding these in the direction 
of the professions, the schools eliminate 
nearly three fourths of all pupils before the 
period of high-school education is reached. 
Beyond the most elementary rudiments of 
an education, the great majority of our 
population are offered nothing by the 
schools having any direct bearing upon 
their interests, needs or life work. Berea 
College does select and educate those capa- 
ble of and inclined toward professional 
callings. But just as freely and efficiently 
it appropriately educates those capable of 
and rnclioed toward commercial callings, 
agriculture, industrial arts and home ma- 
king. The institution has been confronted 
with the definite problem of educating the 
whole population of this vast mountain 
domain. It has taken the problem in all of 
its comprehensiveness and has felt that the 
needs of no individual are so insignificant 
as to be ignored or neglected. 

In realizing this large, democratic pur- 



pose, Berea has studied with painstaking 
care the characteristics of the people, their 
natural resources, their economic needs, 
their homes, their schools, their churches — 
in sh(^, the whole range of their material 
and social problems. Organizing these 
needs in terms of their relative importance, 
the school has frankly set its hand to do 
for these people whatever their needs re- 
veal. The result is an institution broad 
enough in its offerings to welcome whom- 
soever will come with an open mind and a 
serious purpose. For any or all, the life 
career motive may be the basis for organ- 
izing their work. The work of the school 
is an efficient demonstration that farmers, 
home makers, mechanics and commercial 
workers may be provided with an educa- 
tion and training as appropriate to their 
needs as may those who enter the so-called 
learned professions. 

With these mountain people, as with 
most other peoples, the advancement of 
economic standards is one of the most 
fundamental problems. The higher life of 
man is almost wholly dependent to-day 
upon the production of an economic sur- 
plus. In the Appalachian Highlands, Berea 
College has seen the need for an intelligent 
treatment of soils, of conservation and the 
upbuilding of forests, of the introduction 
and development of improved crops, fruits 
and live stock, and of adequate roads and 
bridges to open markets and sources of 
supply. To provide these needs, without 
which economic standards could not pos- 
sibly be raised, the institution has devel- 
oped courses in agriculture, forestry and 
road making, and has carried the truth by 
extension courses and traveling libraries to 
many who could not come to the school. As 
for the numerous agricultural interests, 
so also have courses been organized for 
commercial workers, printers and workers 
in mechanical industries. For all of the 
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vocations represented in the mountain oom- 
munities the school has planned courses to 
increase efficiency and insure larger and 
more consistent economic Returns. 

Realizing the importance of the thou- 
sands of public schools in the Highlands for 
extending and developing this and all other 
uplifting influences, especial attention has 
been given to the study of the rural-school 
problem and the preparation of rural-school 
teachers. Hand in hand with the school as 
an educative influence goes the press. 
Berea maintains a well-equipped print 
shop, publishes a weekly newspaper for the 
mountaineers, and provides broad training 
for the country newspaper man that he 
may exercise efficient leadership in the cul- 
tivation of public opinion and action. 

Even to the ''fireside industries," found 
in these mountains in all of the simplicity 
and artistic excellence of the home crafts 
of a century and a half ago, Berea extends 
her help. Among the mountain women 
are many who can take raw cotton or 
wool and spin it, dye it with the juices 
of the abundant roots, barks, nuts and 
berries, and weave it into fabrics of fine 
quality and rare beauty. Many men 
equally well produce forms of artistic 
basketry and furniture. Berea College 
has recognized the worth of this work to 
the producer and of the product to outside 
consumers. There is therefore a school of 
fireside industries that these arts may be 
developed and not lost. Markets are found 
for these products and the creative and 
artistic instincts of these workers may now 
be turned into a means of economic reward 
as well as a means of satisfaction in the 
work itself. 

But Berea College has not stopped with 
the development of increased skill and 
efficiency in the production of usable and 
marketable commodities. Not only the 
work itself has received far reaching con- 



sideration, but also the conditions sur- 
rounding the workers. Courses have been 
developed in the household arts and sci- 
ences for the study of improved and varied 
methods of food preparation, cooking and 
dietaries, for the sanitation of homes and 
surroundings, for improvement in dress, 
and for the beautifying of the house, inside 
and out. Both young men and women are 
taught in the most practical way how a 
dwelling place may be transformed from 
a mere habitation into a genuine home. 
The conditions of health and comfort nec- 
essary for economic efficiency are empha- 
sized no less than the more immediate 
means of production. 

But, with all of its emphasis upon in- 
creased economic efficiency, Berea College 
recognizes that the provision of material 
needs is but one of the problems of life, 
and, viewed in proper perspective, it is a 
means to the higher life rather than an end 
in itself. The satisfactions of community 
life and intercourse, the enjoyment of up- 
lifting recreation, the opportunities and 
obligations of civic life, and the fellowship 
of common worship are all matters to which 
the school has given most careful atten- 
tion and for which it has provided most 
helpful preparation. The student return- 
ing to the mountain community is equipped 
with ideals, methods and means for leader- 
ship in organizing and conducting Sunday 
school work, boys' and girls' clubs, farm- 
ers' institutes, home and civic improve- 
ment clubs, and other forms of conmiunity 
eflEort for neighborhood betterment, eco- 
nomic, social and moral. 

Schools having to do with problems re- 
lating closely to the economic advancement 
of a community or people often neglect 
quite completely the larger aims of Amer- 
ican life — citizenship, social cooperation, 
and the wise use of leisure. This is a cur- 
rent danger in the vocational education 
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movement which is so rapidly developing 
in this country. In education for any 
calling in life there are, considering the 
problem broadly, three elements: First, 
the practical, dealing with the specific ac- 
tivities and skills of the vocation; second, 
the theoretical, dealing with the body of 
technical principles underlying intelligent 
procedure; and third, the general or lib- 
eral elements, having to do with broader 
meanings and relationships and with hu- 
man life values entirely beyond the mere 
satisfaction of material wants. In none of 
its departments has Berea College subordi- 
nated the higher values to the lower. By 
continuous and persistent study of the life 
conditions and problems of the highland 
population, the school has seen these needs 
in clear perspective. With a wisdom little 
short of inspiration, the institution has ad- 
justed and apportioned its work to develop 
practical efficiency, vocational insight and 
intelligence, and attainable social and 
moral ideals^ all in appropriate relation- 
ship. 

To develop specialized vocational skills 
and neglect those liberalizing elements 
in life which give all work its mean- 
ing and significance is to stop with the 
lowest plane or purpose of education. 
Citizenship and the complete life demand 
altogether more than mere economic pro- 
ductivity. All that makes man more than 
an animal lies quite beyond the provision 
of mere creature comforts. On the other 
hand, the development of the liberal ele- 
ments in education, the cultivation of 
higher interests and tastes, without the de- 
velopment of vocational efficiency, leaves 
the individual without the means to satisfy 
these higher wants or even the material 
needs of life. The neglect of either aspect 
of education is repugnant to the ideals of 
democratic society and a menace to its de- 
velopment Berea College has most 



happily and efficiently combined in its edu- 
cational programs these two elements, the 
utilitarian and the cultural. As worker, 
as home maker, as neighbor, as citizen, the 
conduct of the student, whatever his ac- 
tivity, is to be under the guidance of 
trained intelligence, stimulated by high 
motives and righteous ideals. It is just be- 
cause of this adaptation of the school's 
work to real, vital needs, both economic and 
social, of this large population that I have 
said that it holds a unique place in Ameri- 
can education. Berea CoUege symbolizes 
democracy in education. Its success is a 
typical illustration of possibilities through 
adapting school work to community needs 
under guidance of scholarly and humani- 
tarian leadership. The methods, ideals 
and achievements of this institution may 
well be studied and emulated in every 
community from ocean to ocean. 

I have spoken thus far as a student of 
education regarding Berea 's work in af- 
fording an object lesson in the practical 
application of sound principles. Let me 
now speak of the immense service of this 
institution in solving the educational prob- 
lems of this highland region. The work, 
social life and political participation of 
these mountain people are of importance 
to all other districts, near or remote. Eco- 
nomically, their isolation and low produc- 
tivity deprive the country, as a whole, of 
any material wealth from this vast region. 
Without surplus there is no exchange. No 
country, however large, with a population 
rapidly increasing and with the cost of 
living increasing even more rapidly, can 
afford to ignore the failure of a region of 
such area to produce nothing beyond its 
own meager needs. Without education, the 
people of such a region are not only not 
producing any surplus, but they are actu- 
ally growing poorer. They are consuming 
their own natural resources — soils, forests 
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and minerals — through depletion and waste. 
The country at large is vitally concerned 
in the education and training of these peo- 
ple into an eflBcieney for greater and more 
intelligent economic productivity. 

Socially and politically, likewise, the na- 
tion at large is affected significantly by the 
educational status of these millions of 
mountaineers. Sooner or later any sec- 
tionalism or social isolation of so large a 
group is disastrous to the larger unit of 
which it is a part. Social solidarity can 
exist permanently only among peoples with 
a sympathetic understanding and appre- 
ciation of common interests, purposes and 
ideals. Although many of these people are 
living a hundred years away in conceptions 
and attitudes, Berea College requires but 
a very few years to transform them into 
twentieth century Americans with the in- 
terests, sympathies and attitudes of the 
most immediate present. 

As in most mountain districts, this virile 
population will ultimately increase at a 
rate more rapid than its resources will sup- 
port. This surplus population will migrate 
from the mountains into other regions offer- 
ing opportunities and resources for compe- 
tition under conditions less severe. Un- 
educated and belated in ideals, this over- 
flow population would be a problem and 
a menace. Educated and trained to voca- 
tional eflBcieney, and bearing the attitudes 
and ideals of practised democratic citizen- 
ship, these sturdy highlanders would be 
welcome and a blessing to any community 
to which they should migrate. 

Living in their own mountain homes, or 
migrating to other regions, near or far, the 
education of these belated people is thus a 
matter of national interest and significance, 
economically, socially and politically. 
Berea College is the leavening agency for 
Americanizing this great mountain popu- 



lation through this education that breathes 
the spirit of the new freedom. 

The purposes of Berea College are high, 
yet adapted to the humblest. Its educa- 
tional policy is fundamental and sound. 
Its administration, its practical eflBcieney, 
and its ethical idealism are in harmony with 
our finest conception of citizenship. 

But Berea 's work, as I studied it day 
after day, in one respect aflfected me with 
sadness and concern. Great and success- 
ful as it is, it is yet altogether too restricted, 
too inadequately supported, and carried by 
too great personal sacrifices on tiie part of 
its president and chief workers. 

President Frost should tell how hun- 
dreds of young men are lodged in extem- 
porized barracks, and hundreds of young 
women are turned away for lack of shelter. 
He should tell how the Berea extension 
wagons are petitioned for in countless 
valleys, when he has not the means to send 
them. But he will not tell, what I am sure 
you ought to know, that he holds his force 
together by a spirit of consecration in spite 
of the fact that the support is pitifully be- 
low that in positions of far less significance 
and responsibility. He will not tell you 
how his own best eflforts in educational 
lines are handicapped by the necessity of 
** passing the hat." The country is losing 
the best of what Berea might contribute to 
its progress, and risking all the highest 
values in this great patriotic service, simply 
because this most hopeful region and woik 
are out of sight and forgotten by patriotic 
givers. 

That adequate equipment and support 
for which President Frost asks ought to 
be quickly and gladly given. The institu- 
tion is soundly planned, and has given a 
demonstration of its splendid eflftciency. It 
pulsates with the very spirit of desire, 
sympathy and devotion. I came away from 
Berea pledged in heart to lend it my life- 
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long support. Let me recommend it to yon 
as in all respects worthy to be what Presi- 
dent Frost calls **a preferred benevolence.*' 
Fkedebige: G. Bonseb 
Tbachxbs Oolleob, 
Odlxtmbu Univxbsity 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

RBPKBSBNTATION OP THB FACULTY ON THB 
BOARD OP TRUSTBB8 

The Cornell Alumni News states that the 
university faculty at a special meeting on 
March 29 gave further and more particular 
consideration to President Schurman's two 
recommendations looking to the fuller partic- 
ipation of the faculty in the government of 
the university. The faculty voted that it de- 
sired representation on the hoard of trustees. 
The recommendation that joint councils of 
trustees and faculty be established for the con- 
sideration of administrative policy was re- 
ferred by the faculty to its conference com- 
mittee for consideration and report. 

With virtual unknimity the faculty ex- 
pressed a desire to be represented on the board 
of trustees. It was not less strongly of the 
oninion that its representatives should have a 
vote. Consideration appears to have been 
given to a suggestion that faculty representa- 
tives sit on the board merely as " assessors " — 
persons having a voice in debate but no vote, 
but the faculty's action in that particular ad- 
mitted no doubt that it regarded representa- 
tion as meaning certainly representation 
with power to vote. It expressed the opin- 
ion also that its representation need not be 
limited to active members of the faculty. 
That is to say, the representatives might some 
of them be emeritus professors, or even persons 
drawn from outside the university. 

With respect to the president's suggestion 
that a council of trustees and faculty mem- 
bers be created for each college of the imiver- 
sity, the faculty was less ready to formulate 
its opinion than it was in the matter of repre- 
sentation on the board. It voted to approve of 
the establishment of a council or councils, but 
referred the question to its conference com- 
mittee for consideration and rei>ort. 

In his recommendation the president pro- 



posed that a council of substantially the type 
of the Medical College Council '^ be as soon as 
X>ossible established for every college in Cor- 
nell University (excepting the state colleges 
for which councils composed exclusively of 
trustees have already been organized)." The 
Medical CoUege Council, which he took as the 
type, consists of the president of the univer- 
sity, who is ex officio chairman ; three trustees 
elected by the board for a term of three years ; 
the dean of the medical faculty, and two pro- 
fessors elected by that faculty for a term of 
two years. In its deliberations on this ques- 
tion the university faculty considered an alter- 
native — ^whether there should be a council for 
each college or a general council. At its spe- 
cial meeting of February 12, called to con- 
sider these recommendations, the faculty had 
voted to request that before the creation of a 
council for any particular college, the faculty 
of that college have an opportunity to express 
its opinion concerning the need and desirabil- 
ity of such a council. And on March 29, as 
has been said, it referred this question of coun- 
cils to its conference committee. 

The whole matter of these recommendations 
of President Schurman is still the subject of 
conference between the trustees and the fac- 
ulty. The board is represented by a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Hiscock, Van 
Cleef, Carnegie, Place and Wilson, which was 
appointed in January, 1918. The faculty's 
committee is made up of Professors Nichols, 
Willcox, Kimball, Burr and Thilly, and Pro- 
fessor Moore, alternate. It was appointed at 
the special meeting of February 12, which was 
. called in consequence of a notice received 
from the trustees' committee that the faculty 
was invited to express its opinion on the presi- 
dent's two recommendations. The two com- 
mittees had several conferences in joint ses- 
sion, and the next step was the faculty's special 
meeting of March 29, when the questions were 
discussed with some more attention to detail 
than they had received at the former special 
meeting. 

THB SUMMBR SBSSION OP COLUMBIA 
UNIVBR8ITY 

All departments of Colimibia University 
will be thrown open to the summer students 
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this year according to the announcement given 
out by Professor James C. Egbert, director of 
the summer session. Professors from all parts 
of the country, as well as from Porto Rico and 
Brazil, have been added to the faculty staff 
for the summer courses which number in all 
over seven hundred and fifty. Including the 
Columbia staff, there are three hundred and 
eighty-six professors and instructors for these 
courses. 

The enrollment last year reached the un- 
paralleled total of five thousand five hundred 
and ninety students, an increase of one thou- 
sand and fifty-one students over the year be- 
fore. It is expected that the number of stu- 
dents at the summer session this year, coming 
from all parts of this country and abroad, will 
increase in the same proportion as last year. 
Three dormitories will be thrown open to the 
women students and two to the men. The 
session wiU not be all work, as innumerable 
excursions around the city and to neighboring 
points of interest, concerts, out-of-door plays 
and summer dances have been arranged. 

There are several novel features which prom- 
ise to make the summer session this year at 
the largest university in the world one of the 
most important in its history. This is the 
sixteenth year of the summer session. 

The Medical School, The College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, with the new Cancer Re- 
search Laboratory, will open most of its winter 
courses to the summer students, and the Law, 
Graduate and Architecture Schools will all be 
thrown wide open. Teachers College will offer 
over three hundred courses and Camp Colum- 
bia in the Berkshires will be open for the first 
time to engineering students from all parts 
of the country. 

One of the interesting courses to be given 
under the auspices of the summer session is a 
geographical excursion to the western United 
States under the supervision of Professor D. 
W. Johnson, of the Graduate Engineering De- 
partment at Columbia, It is expected that the 
party will leave New York some time during 
the first week in July, and that the excursion 
will occupy about eight weeks. Among other 
items of interest it will include: One week's 
stage trip in the Yellowstone National Park, 



entering via Dody and leaving via Gardner; 
ten days' tramping trip in the Glacier Na- 
tional Park; 120 mile automobile trip across 
the Cascade Mountains, with a day and two 
nights in camp at Crater Lake on the summit 
of the range; three days at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco; a week in 
the Yosemite Valley and Big Trees region; 
study of the ancient shorelines of extinct Lake 
Bonneville and the Black Mountains in the 
Great Basin region; trip across the Rocky 
Mountains and through the Royal Gorge of the 
Arkansas; visit to the Garden of the Gods and 
ascent of Pikes Peak. Persons contemplating 
a visit to the exposition may, at moderate addi- 
tional costs, combine with such visit fuU woric 
in the Columbia University sesssion courses in 
geography. 

In addition to a host of courses on com- 
mercial subjects, special arrangements have 
been made this year for the instruction of the 
teachers of these subjects in the commercial 
schools throughout the country. This is the 
first year that such courses have been given 
and it is expected that they will attract teach- 
ers from all parts of the country. Many 
courses have been added in agriculture and a 
special garden will be opened on newly ac- 
quired property of the university for the study 
of soil management, school gardens and the 
like. A course on the teaching of agriculture 
in elementary schools will be given by Miss 
Ethel Gowane, of the United States Bureau of 
Education. Miss Mabel Carney, supervisor of 
rural schools in Minnesota, will give a special 
course on the supervision of these schools. 

Two courses will be given for the first time 
this year in the boy scout movement. Pro- 
fessor James Claude Elsom, of the University 
of Wisconsin, will give courses, one of which 
is to train teachers and workers who deal with 
adolescent groups. The second course will con- 
sist of practise in scout work and the practical 
training required by scout leaders. 

In view of the keen interest now being taken 
throughout the country in foreign affairs 
courses have been added in diplomacy and in- 
ternational conciliation, and historical reviews 
of the current events abroad. The war has 
also added to the interest in foreign languages 
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and mimy courses will be given in spoken 
French, German, Spanish, Italian and Portu- 
gaese. Among the professors who have been 
called to the summer session this year from 
other parts of the country are : Kodrigo Hugvep 
Bonilla, Annapolis, Spanish; Eugene Ellis 
Vann, Granbery College, Brazil, history; A. E. 
Wilson, principal high school, Los Angeles, 
education; Julia Hill Atwell, University of 
Porto Rico, fine arts; Harold C. Brown, Le- 
land Stanford Jr. University, philosophy; 
Mabel Carney, supervisor of Rural Schools of 
Minnesota, rural schools; Charles MacDonald 
Carson, Michigan College of Mines, Houghton, 
Michigan, chemistry; G. Martin Caskey, di- 
rector, Wisconsin School of Rhythm, physical 
education; Frank Wadleigh Chandler, pro- 
fessor of English, Cincinnati, English litera- 
ture; Michael F. Dee, Fordham University, 
law; Peter W. Dykema, University of Wiscon- 
sin, community music; Clarence A. Dykstra, 
University of Kansas, politics; James Claude 
Elsom, University of Wisconsin, physical edu- 
cation; George Irving Finlay, New York Uni- 
versity, geology; John Driscoll Fitz-Gerald, 
University of Illinois, Romance languages; 
Daniel Johnson Fleming, director, department 
of foreign service. Union Seminary, religion; 
William F. Gephart, Washington University, 
St. Louis, economics; Ethel Gowans, United 
States Bureau of Education, agriculture; 
Joseph Marr Gwinn, superintendent of schools, 
New Orleans, education; Philip M. Hayden, 
Tufts College, Romance languages; Mary D. 
Hill, Louisville, Ky., supervisor of kinder- 
gartens; Gk)rdon F. Hill, Dartmouth College, 
physics; Edward B. Krehbiel, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, history; Charles Ramsdell 
Lingley, Dartmouth, history; James Patterson 
McBaine, University of Missouri, law; Francis 
M. McCullough, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, mechanics; D. O. McGovney, University 
of Missouri, law; Grace Harriet Macurdy, 
Vassar, philology; Ralph V. D. MagoflSn, 
Johns Hopkins University, history; F. A. Ogg, 
University of Wisconsin, political science; 
Walter D. Scott, Northwestern University, 
psychology; Hervey Woodbum Shimer, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, geology; 
DeLoes Smith, Montana, music; Edward S. 



Thurston, Minnesota, law; Bert Edward 
Young, Vanderbilt University, law. 

CHARTER DAY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

At the annual Charter Day exercises of the 
University of California, held March 23, 1915, 
in the Greek Theater, at Berkeley, Thomas K. 
Marshall, Vice-president of the United States, 
was the speaker of the day. An honorary 
degree was conferred on Franklin E. Lane, of 
the class of '89 of the University of California, 
now Secretary of the Interior. 

Announcement was made of the gifts re- 
ceived by the university in the preceding 
twelve months. Particularly significant was 
the announcement that on the previous day the 
senior class — ^which consists of approximately 
630 members — had voted that each member of 
the class should insure his life in favor of the 
university for one hxmdred dollars. This in- 
surance is to be under the " endowment plan," 
with either twenty or twenty-five annual pay- 
ments. It is expected that at the expiration of 
twenty-five years an endowment fund will have 
resulted of not lees than $50,000. The exact 
purpose has not as yet been determined, but the 
fund is to constitute a memorial to Dr. G^rge 
Frederick Beinhardt, for many years pro- 
fessor of hygiene and university physician in 
the University of California, and founder of 
its infirmary, an institution supported wholly 
by a fee of six dollars per annum, paid by each 
student, the student receiving hospital care, 
medical attendance, nursing and medical ad- 
vice in unlimited amount whenever needed, 
and without further cost. It was announced 
that the junior, sophomore and freshman 
classes have agreed to insure their lives in 
favor of the university at the time of gradua- 
tion in accordance with this same plan. 

Other gifts announced were the libraries of 
Dr. Eeinhardt and of Samuel Benedict Christy, 
formerly dean of the College of Mining, given 
by their widows; the building of a new run- 
ning track by the associated students at a cost 
of $50,000; by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst for ap- 
proaches, a fountain pool and landscape gar- 
dening about the Hearst Memorial Mining 
Building, itself given and equipped by Mrs. 
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Hearst at a cost of seven hundred thousand 
dollars; $9,000 per annum given by Miss Ellen 
B. Scripps and $1,500 per annum given by E. 
W. Scripps for the support of the Scripps 
Institution for Biological Besearch, together 
with an offer from Miss Scripps to provide an 
additional $35,000 for further equipment for 
the institution ; $7,580 given by Miss Annie M. 
Alexander for the support of the California 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, a research de- 
partment of the university; approximately 
$20,000 bequeathed by Mathilde Hermann 
Jackson for research, in connection with the 
infirmary, regarding throat and lung diseases; 
support at the rate of $8,250 per annum given 
by Mr. D. Ogden Mills for the D. O. MiUs 
Expedition from the Lick Observatory to the 
Southern Hemisphere; $5,800 given by Mr. 
William H. Crocker for the Crocker Eclipse 
Expedition sent from the Lick Observatory to 
Bttssia to observe a total eclipse of the sun; 
$1,200 given by an alumnus for books in his- 
tory; $6,000 bequeathed by F. W. Dohrmann 
as an endowment for the benefit of members 
of the faculty in times of family illness or 
other emergency; $3,000 per annum given by 
the Native Sons of the Golden West to sup- 
port research fellowships in Pacific Coast 
history; an annual gift of $3,500 from Levi 
Strauss and Company and of $2,400 from Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst for scholarships; $10,000 
bequeathed by Hugo A. Taussig to endow the 
Bertha Henicke Taussig memorial scholarship 
for women students in art, architecture and 
literature; $30,000 bequeathed by Claude M. 
Boy§ to trustees to support scholarships in 
agricultural pursuits, primarily for the uni- 
versity farm; and a long list of other gifts 
from a host of different individuals. 

Attention was called to the fact that the 
University of California is now benefiting to 
the amount of $18,629 per annum in the form 
of retiring allowances for members of the 
faculty or pensions for faculty widows granted 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

It was announced that plans are rapidly be- 
ing prepared for an eight-hundred-thousand- 
dollar class-room building large enough to ac- 
commodate 3,500 students at one time, which 



is the first of the four buildings to be erected 
from the $1,800,000 of "university building 
bonds '' voted last November by the people of 
California through their approval of an initia- 
tive proposal to this effect, originated by the 
alumni of the university. 

DEDICATION EXERCISES OP THE HIGH 

SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OP WISCONSIN 

The dedication of the Wisconsin High 
School on April 1, 2 and 8 gave to the teaching 
profession of the state of Wisconsin an insti- 
tution which is destined to play an important 
r51e in raising the efficiency of that body. It 
is a very material response to the urgent de- 
mand of school men throughout the state for a 
laboratory and clearing-house for the exchange 
and refining of educational practises. In 1911, 
the first step toward the establishment of this 
school was taken by the legislature which au- 
thorized the regents of the university, ''To 
conduct and maintain a school for demonstra- 
tion and practise in order to complete the or- 
ganization of the school of education." This 
act made possible the consummation of the 
university's plan of developing a school which 
should provide for those of its students pre- 
paring to teach an adequate opportunity for 
the observation and study of expert teaching. 

The school has been in operation since Sep- 
tember, 1914, in a building specially equipped 
for its purposes, and embodying the most up- 
to-day features of school construction. In ac- 
cordance with the plans of its directors a six- 
year secondary school, including the seventh 
to twelfth grades, is being developed. The or- 
ganization of classes provides activities suita- 
ble for each year. Special emphasis is given 
to economy of time; able pupils are permitted 
to complete the secondary course in five years, 
thereby saving one year in entering the field of 
occupational activity, or in preparing for col- 
lege. 

In connection with the dedication exercises 
was held the conference of the Wisconsin City 
Superintendents and Supervising Principals 
Association. Invitation was extended the 
schoolmen of the state to visit the school on 
Wednesday and Thursday preceding the formal 
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program and a large number ayailed them- 
selves of this opportunity to inspect the phys- 
ical equipment and visit classes. On Friday 
a luncheon, at which Dean E. A. Birge, of the 
College of Letters and Science, presided, waa 
served the visiting guests and members of the 
university faculty. In an able address Bean 
Birge set forth the progress made by the uni- 
versity during ihe last decade in the training 
of teachers. 

On Friday evening, April second, the formal 
exercises were held in the Assembly Hall of the 
Wisconsin High School. Five minute ad- 
dresses were given by the governor of the state 
of Wisconsin, the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, the president of the State 
Teachers Association, the president of the 
Milwaukee State Normal School, the president 
of the City Superintendents and Supervising 
Principals Association, the principal of the 
Wisconsin High School and the president of 
the University of Wisconsin. The dedication 
address was given by President Bruce R. 
Payne, of ihe George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

The special featdtre of the conferences 
was a series of three sessions on measure- 
ments, conducted by Professor E. L. Thorn- 
dike, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. These were : Conference on the Problems 
of Educational Measurements — Illustrations 
from Arithmetic and Algebra; Conference on 
Measurement in the Case of High School Sub- 
jects — ^Illustrations from English and Physics; 
Conference on Measurements in the Case of 
Vocational Guidance. Professor Thomdike 
presented the recent work, and work now being 
undertaken, in the construction of scales for 
measuring achievement and progress in school 
work. The nature and use of educational 
scales were shown by suitable experiments, and 
time was given to discussion and criticism. 
The results of the conferences were received 
enthusiastically. The practical aspects of the 
tests made a strong appeal to the school men of 
the state. These conferences were in them- 
selves a fitting dedication of the Wisconsin 
High School in expressing objectively the 
character of the work which constitutes the 
primary purposes of its directors. 



BDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Db. Ellsworth G. Lancaster has resigned 
as president of Olivet College, his resignation 
to take effect July 1. Dr. Lancaster has been 
head of the institution during the last ten 
years. 

Father Joseph A. Mulry, S.J.. has suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Thomas J. McCluskey, S.J., 
as president of Fordham University, New York 
City. Father Mulry comes from St. Peter's 
College in Jersey City, of which he had been 
president since 1911. Father McCluskey goes 
to Boston as pastor of the Immaculate Con- 
ception ChurcL 

Mr. Edward C. Zabriskie has been installed 
as principal of Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, to succeed Mr. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, now associate city superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The resignation of Dr. Charles H. Spooner, 
as president of Norwich University, has been 
accepted by the trustees. President Spooner is 
ill and has been unable to attend to his duties 
for some time. His resignation was tendered 
last November but was not made public until 
its acceptance by the trustees. He has been 
at the head of the university for eleven years. 
It is said that the successor of Dr. Spooner is 
to be Mr. Nelson Lewis Sheldon, a Boston law- 
yer, who is vice-president of the institution 
and chairman of its executive committee. He 
has become acting president. He was gradu- 
ated from Norwich University in 1884, and 
was principal of the high schools at West 
Newbury and Norwood. He has been a trus- 
tee of his alma mater since 1890. 

The appointments are announced of Pro- 
fessor Walter Farleigh Dodd, now of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to an associate professor- 
ship in the department of political science in 
the University of Chicago, and of Dr. John 
Maurice Clark, associate professor of econom- 
ics at Amherst College, to an associate pro- 
fessorship of political economy. Among other 
promotions are the following: To professor- 
ships: Henry Chandler Cowles, of the depart- 
ment of botany; Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, 
of the department of biblical and patristic 
Greek; Martin Schiitze, of the department of 
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Germanic languages and literatures; Charles 
Joseph Chamberlain, of the department of 
botany; Herbert Lockwood Willett, of the de- 
partment of Semitic languages and literatures ; 
Otis William Caldwll, of the College of Edu- 
cation (botany); John Merlin Powis Smith, 
of the department of Semitic languages and 
literatures. To associate professorships: 
Conyers Bead, of the department of history; 
Charles Read Baskerville, of the department 
of English. To assistant professorships : Dan- 
iel David Luckenbill, of the department of 
Semitic languages and literatures; Algernon 
Coleman, of the department of Romance lan- 
guages and literatures ; J. Harlen Bretz, of the 
department of geology; George William Bar- 
telmez, of the department of anatomy; James 
Root Hulbert, of the department of English; 
Elbert Clark, of the department of anatomy; 
Rolla Milton Tryon, of the College of Educa- 
tion (history); Walter Eugene Clark, of the 
department of Sanskrit and Indo-European 
comparative philology. To instructorships : 
Harold S. Adams, of the department of physi- 
ology; Evelyn May Albright, of the depart- 
ment of English. 

Professor de Wulp, of the University of 
Louvain, will be at Harvard University next 
year and will give a course during the first 
half year on the history of scholastic philos- 
ophy. 

PREsroENT Frank J. Goodnow, of Johns 
Hopkins University, recently visited West Vir- 
ginia University, at Morgantown, where he 
gave two addresses, the first on " The Rights 
of the Individual' and the Rights of Society," 
the second upon " Conditions in China." 

On April 16 Dr. William B. Forbush, of 
Philadelphia, president of the Institute of 
Child Life, spoke at Oberlin College on " The 
Dramatic Instinct in Religious Education." 

Founders' Day was celebrated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia on April 13 by the unveil- 
ing of a bronze statue of Thomas Jefferson, 
done by the late Karl Bitter and presented to 
the university by Mr. Charles R. Crane, of 
Chicago. President Alderman announced a 
gift of $100,000 for a new laboratory, half from 
Mr. John Blackwell Cobb, of New York, and 



half from a donor whose name was withheld. 
Mrs. Charles H. Senff, of New York, has given 
$10,000 to improve the university grounds. 
Mr. Fairfax Harrison, president of the South- 
em Railway, was the chief speaker of the day. 

The annual meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, at Vassar College, for the initiation 
of new members was held on April 10. Pro- 
fessor E. L. Wells presided and gave a brief 
address of welcome to the new members. Pro- 
fessor Ellery gave the history of the society 
and President MacCracken made an address 
on "The Ideal Scholar," quoting Chaucer's 
description of the clerk and commenting upon 
it, then finally reading a poem, "A Modern 
Alchemist " by Mr. Lee Dodd, written in honor 
of an American scholar. Professor Thomas 
Lounsbury, of Yale University, who had just 
died. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Catho- 
lic University of America was celebrated at 
Washington on April 15 in the presence of a 
distinguished assemblage of Roman Catholic 
clergy and laymen. The ceremonies began 
with solemn pontifical laass at St. Patrick's 
Church, at which Cardinal Farley, of New 
York, was celebrant and Cardinal Gibbons de- 
livered the sermon, followed by a luncheon, 
and later academic exercises at which a letter 
from Pope Benedict XV. was read, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by Cardinal O'Connell, 
of Boston; President G. Stanley Hall, of the 
American Association of Universities; Dr. 
John Cavanaugh, president of Notre Dame 
University, and Bishop Shahan, rector of the 
Catholic University of America. 

The largest piece of survey work since the 
New York school inquiry will shortly be 
undertaken in Cleveland, Ohio. It will con- 
sist of a general school survey covering all 
phases of the city's educational activities, and 
a vocational survey of the principal industries 
for the purpose of formulating a constructive 
program of industrial education. The plans 
contemplate a detailed study of the present 
school facilities and of means for their im- 
provement and extension. On the industrial 
side the inquiry will include an analysis of in- 
dustrial processes in all the more important 
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manual occupations, with a related study of 
trade and educational conditions among the 
wage-earning groups for which vocational 
training would be of benefit. It is expected 
that the work will be completed by the end of 
the present year. It will be conducted under 
the auspices of the Cleveland Foundation, 
which has secured the services of Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres, director of the division of education 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, as general di- 
rector of the survey. The industrial inquiry 
will be in charge of Mr. R. R. Lutz, also of the 
RusseU Sage Foundation. 

Dr. Thomas R. Lounsbury, professor emeri- 
tus of English at Yale University and one of 
the best-known English scholars, died suddenly 
in New Haven on April 9. He was bom in 
1838 and graduated from Yale in 1869. After 
serving in the war and engaging in editorial 
work on the American Gyclopeedia he was 
in 1870 made instructor of English at Shef- 
field School, Yale University, and the next 
year he was appointed professor, retiring as 
professor emeritus in 1906. He published his 
" History of the English Language " in 1879, 
a new edition of which, practically rewritten, 
came out in 1894. His other works, exclusive 
of numerous contributions to periodical liter- 
ature, include "James Fenimore Cooper," a 
biography contributed to the American Men 
of Letters series, which was his only historical 
work; "Studies in Chaucer," three large vol- 
umes ; editions of " Chaucer's House of Fame " 
and "Parlement of Foules," " Shakspeare as 
a Dramatic Artist," " Shakspeare and Vol- 
taire" and "The Standard of Pronunciation 
of the English Language"; "The Text of 
Shakspeare," " The Standard of Usage in Eng- 
lish," "English Spelling and Spelling Re- 
form," " The Early Literary Career of Robert 
Browning" and "Tab Book of American 
Verse.'* He edited the complete works of 
Charles Dudley Warner, with biographical 
sketch. 

Maurice P. White, assistant superintendent 
of Boston public schools, who died last week, 
was graduated from Amherst College in 1876 
and first taught school in the academy at At- 
kinson, N. H. From there he went to Wash- 



ington, D. C, where he taught in one of the 
city grammar schools for six years. He went 
to Boston in 1883 and became submaster of 
the Lowell district. In 1889 he was promoted 
to the position of principal of the Frederic W. 
Lincoln district^ South Boston. In 1892 he 
became a supervisor of schools, the title of 
which rank was changed in 1906 to that of as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, and as such 
he was a member of the board of superintend- 
ents. During the interim between the resig- 
nation of Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks 
in April, 1912, and the election of Dr. Frank- 
lin B. Dyer as superintendent of schools in 
September of that year, Mr. White served as 
acting superintendent of schools. As assistant 
superintendent, Mr. White took special interest 
in penmanshipi arithmetic and manual train- 
ing. The progress that has been made in these 
three branches in recent years in the Boston 
schools has been due in a great measure to his 
efficient direction. 

Professor Arthur E. Hatkes died at his 
home in Minneapolis, on March 12, at the age 
of sixty-six. For eighteen years he was a pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the University of 
Minnesota, retiring in 1911. 

A summer graduate course has been an- 
nounced by the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, College of Medicine, San Francisco, 
for a term of five and one half weeks, between 
July 6 and August 14, 1915. 

By the will of Laura L. Ogden Whaling, of 
Cincinnati, probated April 12, Miami Uni- 
versity receives several large bequests. The 
sum of $250,000 is to be expended on a dormi- 
tory for men, with an additional $10,000, the 
income from which is to provide for the up- 
keep of the building. A contribution of $10,- 
000 is added to the Alumni Loan Fund already 
being develoi)ed by the institution. When 
numerous personal bequests are cared for, the 
residue of the estate is to be divided between 
Miami and the Cincinnati Museum Associa- 
tion. Miami's share of this residue will prob- 
ably provide about $200,000 as the beginning of 
an endowment fund. The dormitory be- 
queathed to Miami will be strictly according 
to plans approved by Mrs. Whaling, and will 
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be one of the most complete college buildings 
in the middle west. It is to be a three-story 
structure with a frontage of 231 feet and a 
depth of 91 feet. The central portion will con- 
tain an assembly room 40 by 80 feet, and will 
be approached by an imposing Greek portico 
with colunms 85 feet high. The arrangement 
of rooms is according to the most modem 
ideas* of dormitory construction. 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

STANDARPIZATION OF COLLEGE CLASS 
MANAGEMENT 

Class management in college classes is of 
all degrees of eflSciency from the worst to the 
best and is probably not on a higher plane than 
in either the elementary or high schools. Lack 
of expert supervision, of pedagogical meetings, 
and of preparatory study of the technique of 
teaching is probably responsible for this anom- 
aly. The recent investigations of college effi- 
ciency and the significant advances made in 
recent years in scientific methods of investi- 
gation by departments of psychology, educa- 
tion and social science will, however, lead to 
the same attention to technique in colleges as 
is now found in the lower stages. Any meas- 
ures which give promise of improving the 
effectiveness of democracy's college deserve 
serious study. 

Apart from the selection of subject-matter 
and of teachers, there is a prime need of rais- 
ing the level of teaching ability up nearer to 
the standard of the best instructors in the col- 
leges. It will manifestly be possible to accom- 
plish this first in the standardization of the 
more mechanical phases of class-room man- 
agement. A group of college teachers has 
recently brought together certain standards of 
this kind. Below are given some of these 
suggestions, of probable value to the more in- 
experienced instructors, for standardizing one 
phase of class management, that with respect 
to learning the names of students, keeping a 
record of attendance, and habituating students 
to certain routine factors best made automatic 
at the beginning of a term. Economy here is 
as desirable and as possible as in the scientific 
management of business. The standards are 
offered for criticism and discussion. 



1. In classes too large for the instructor to 
learn the names and to mark attendance 
quickly and easily, students should be given 
permanent seats in the classroom. If the seats 
are numbered and stationary, management 
will be easier in perhaps most classes. 

2. Permanent seats need not be given until 
the beginning of the second week of a term 
when the class constituency is comparatively 
fixed. 

8. The students may be arranged in the 
seats in alphabetical order or in such order as 
they naturally group themselves as modified 
by the instructor. Because of defects of hear- 
ing, vision and attention, individual students 
may well be given favorable seats near the 
front of the room or near the source of light. 
Many classes can be placed in strict alphabet- 
ical order, except for students entering late 
in the term. The advantage of the strict 
alphabetical order is that it obviates the neces- 
sity of a seating chart for each class, since the 
names are placed in the class-record books in 
alphabetical order. The plan of using a sepa- 
rate card for each student does not facilitate 
the learning of the students' names as well as 
the above plan since it does not well locate the 
student in the room. Where the strict alpha- 
betical order is followed a mark can be placed 
in the roll book at the end of the names of 
each group of students on each row of seats. 
This will mark off the rows and make possible 
the locating of a student quickly and easily. 
If there are ten horizontal or ten vertical rows 
of seats the location of students is facilitated. 
Where the alphabetical order is not followed 
names may be placed in the record book as 
the students are seated or a seating chart may 
be placed on a small card. 

4. The seating chart may be made by ma- 
king cross-lines on a library card so the rectan- 
gular spaces will correspond with the seating. 
Names may be written in the respective spaces, 
placing the front horizontal row of names at 
the bottom of the card. If names are placed 
at the top of the spaces, room is left in each 
space for marking periods or lines to represent 
absences. Hoom for class marks may be pro- 
vided on such a card or on a larger one. 
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5. All students should be seated at the front 
part of the room, not toward the rear nor 
scattered about. 

6. Provision should be made to prevent giv- 
ing the front of the room always to one part 
of the class and the rear to another, say those 
at the bottom of the alphabet This may be 
permanently avoided by seating students each 
term alphabetically in longitudinal instead of 
latitudinal rows, from front to rear instead of 
from left to right. If seats are not regularly 
airanged from front to rear in straight rows 
easily followed by the eye, students may be 
seated from left to right in rows and the order 
of the names reversed each term by each in- 
structor. This plan will be harder to follow. 
Generally seats can be placed in straight front- 
to-rear rows. 

7. In classes less than twelve to fifteen in 
number this plan will usually not be necessary. 

8. In any case the instructor should learn 
the surnames of his students as soon as possible 
and may well drill himself in the memory of 
the names as they appear on his card and then 
consciously associate the name of each student 
with his face when he recites. 

In summary, the essentials of the plan for 
systematizing this routine feature are for prob- 
ably most large classes: (1) permanent seat- 
ing, (2) students seated alphabetically in par- 
allel rows from front to rear of the room, with 
some modifications for individual differences, 
and (3) the use of a seating chart of con- 
venient size. 

Other features which lend themselves more 
or less readily to such standardization with 
possible economy and increased efficiency on 
the part of a faculty of college teachers are: 

1. Class-room hygiene — adjustment of shades, 
flushing out the room with fresh air between 
classes, regulating the temperature, providing 
for some movement of the air, and for some 
motor activity on the part of students, if pos- 
sible and convenient. 

2. The marking and management of tardi- 
nesses and absences. 

3. Marking with the aid of the probability 
curve. 

4. The number of outside hours of prepara- 
tion for each hour of recitation. 



5. The method of collecting and passing 
books and papers. 

6. The conduct of examinations. 

7. A number of other features not necessary 
to detail here. 

Louis W. Rapeer 
Ths Pxnnsylvania State College, 
State Gollbob, Pa. 



QUOTATIONS 

A MASSACHUSETTS STATE UNIVERSITY 

The editor of the Illustrated has asked me 
to write a brief article on the question of the 
establishment of the university of Massachu- 
setts, which I have advocated for over fifteen 
years, and I have acceded to the request on the 
understanding that I write as a Harvard man, 
who yields to nobody in the matter of loyalty 
to Harvard. The best thing about our univer- 
sity to me is that she makes no exactions of 
intellectual submission upon her sons, at least 
not consciously. 

The first thing I would call attention to is 
the misapprehension that it is the purpose and 
desire of the advocates of the university of 
Massachusetts merely to duplicate something 
which is now in existence. Most of the aca- 
demic opposition has been baaed upon this as- 
sumption. Nothing can be further from the 
fact. That is also the reason why all " univer- 
sity extension" substitutes will not do. As 
President Foster, of Reed College, puts it, 
"The State-wide university of the twentieth 
century'' will not be merely the old univer- 
sity of the nineteenth century, with an in- 
ferior extension attachment like a first-class 
train with a second-class coach on the end, as 
a concession to those who can not pay for the 
best. University extension is a new spirit, not 
a new department. The new university is to 
be the old university made over, inspired with 
the ideal of serving all the people, and vital- 
ized by the service itself .** 

President Foster also says, and I quote him, 
because, though at Reed College, he went from 
Bowdoin and knows New England well : " The 
state university of the twentieth century has 
outgrown the era of duplication of the tradi- 
tional work of Harvard, Yale and Princeton. 
Its dominant interest is in developing new 
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forms. It is striving to become in reality the 
university of the people.'* We began by imi- 
tating the private colleges of America, which 
in their turn had imitated Old World institu- 
tions and had experienced no great changes 
for nearly two centuries after the founding of 
Harvard College. 

There are many university men, and not a 
few of them Harvard men, who think that a 
large part of university education to-day is 
misdirected and that a large part of the mis- 
direction arises from the necessary alliances 
of any privately controlled institution with 
those from whom its revenues must come. 
First, then, the desire is to create an institu- 
tion which shall accord with a survey of the 
actual conditions of the masses of the people, 
and seek to bring them into the sphere of the 
operations of higher education. I do not be- 
lieve it lies in the power of any privately con- 
trolled institution to do what is proposed. 

Massachusetts is an industrial state. In its 
great industrial centers there are thousands of 
children who, as things stand at the present 
moment, will never find out what their capa- 
bilities are. Private higher education is stead- 
ily moving not toward, but away from them. 
Even here at Harvard a minimum standard of 
living has already been erected by compulsory 
residence in the freshman dormitories, and 
the tuition is about to be raised. That mini- 
mum standard of living as now imposed calls 
for a larger supply of money, from some source, 
than the average salary of the ministers of 
the United States. I do not need to go into 
the implications, first, of the deterrent effect 
of this proposition, and, second, what its ac- 
ceptance involves for the men who accept these 
revenues from benevolent funds or benevolent 
persons. The men in college know that better 
than I can tell them. Now, to all this I have 
no objection except that it automatically 
closes Harvard to the masses alluded to, and 
this must increase rather than diminish. 
(See in this connection recently published sta- 
tistics of student expenses at Wisconsin Uni- 
versity.) A good deal is said about the men 
who work their way through Harvard, and I 
know something about it, for in the last 
twenty years I have, directly or indirectly, 



helped nearly a hundred men through Harvard 
myself. And I know that such men have not 
the same opportunities, and are handicapped, 
as a class, in a way which no self-respecting 
youth will submit to, except for the vast bene- 
fit of a Harvard education as he conceives it 
to be. No amount of prattle on this subject 
can obscure what I know and what hundreds 
of other Harvard men of the past know. Of 
this, however, it may be said they choose it 
voluntarily. That is true. But there should 
be another wide-open gate under state patron- 
age and control, where no such subjection is 
needful to get the best college education pos- 
sible. Let him that readeth understand. 

Briefly, may I say that we want in Massa- 
chusetts a state university because we need a 
new type of university, not a mere duplication 
of what is already in existence; we want a 
university which in its organization and opera- 
tion will reach automatically every young per- 
son in the state who shows any disposition to 
use its benefits; we want a university which 
will be absolutely democratic, where "The 
university regards all the people as a frater- 
nity, every building where they may meet as a 
fraternity house, and every individual or com- 
munity need as an opportunity. Nothing 
short of this is pure democracy for a state uni- 
versity." That involves many things which 
can not be set down in writing. But it may 
be set down as absolutely beyond the power of 
any corporation of seven men, however gifted, 
however noble or however devoted to higher 
education. — A. A. Berle in the Harvard Illus- 
trated Magazine. 



FARM PRACTISE IN THE FOUR-YEAR 
AGRICULTURAL COURSE 

The Committee on Instruction in Agricul- 
ture made a report on farm practise in the 
four-year agricultural course to the Associa- 
tion of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Exi)eriment Stations at its convention at 
Washington, D. C, November 12, 1913. This 
win be published in full by the association in 
the proceedings of the convention. The com- 
mittee will study the subject further and re- 
port at the convention in 1914. The conclu- 
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sions of the committee are given in the follow- 
ing summary: 

OONCLU8ION8 OF THE CX)MMITTEE 

The relative number of city boys matricu- 
lating in degree courses in agriculture is large 
and increasing. 

The percentage of such students in the 
freshman classes in 1912-13 ran as high as 70 
in one college and was estimated to be 10 or 
over in 29 of the 47 colleges heard from. Only 
three colleges reported all of their agricultural 
students as farm-reared. 

It brings upon our colleges of agriculture 
severe and merited criticism to permit the 
graduation of such students without their ful- 
filling any requirement as to farm practise. 
Furthermore, the presence in agricultural 
courses of large numbers of students who have 
had no farm experience is a serious embarrass- 
ment to the instructors and an injustice to 
other students whose progress is hampered. It 
follows, then, that every student enrolling in 
the four-year agricultural course should be 
given some sort of examination to determine 
the extent of his knowledge of farm opera- 
tions. 

If it is unwise or impracticable to exclude 
such students as fail in this examination until 
they shall have gained farm experience, the 
colleges must eventually assume the respon- 
sibility of providing means for giving them 
such experience, either on farms owned by the 
colleges or on private farms. 

Farm practise of a general nature should be 
acquired early in the college course, in order 
to prepare the students for practise in special 
branches of agriculture in the later years. 
It will doubtless be impracticable for the 
agricultural colleges to provide any consider- 
able number of students with training in the 
manual arts of the farm by employing them on 
the college or station farms. Colleges having 
a number of demonstration farms may be able 
to train a few students in farm practise on 
these and the college farms. But neither col- 
lege farms nor demonstration farms are oper- 
ated under normal conditions. It will be 
better, therefore, for the colleges to send inex- 



perienced students out to selected private farms 
for practical experience. 

Great care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of these farms. As near as possible they 
should meet the following conditions: 

1. They should be relatively small general 
farms in order that the students may get a 
variety of work and experience. 

2. They should be well equipped and weU 
managed. 

8. They should be in charge of men who are 
friendly to students, capable and willing to 
teach them, and possessed of good judgment 
as to the wages earned by the students. 

The college should neither encourage nor 
permit inexi)erienced students whom they place 
on farms to hire at high wages. Disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction are almost sure to 
result from such an arrangement. It would 
be better for each student to hire out for 
board, work clothes and whatever else the 
farmer thinks his services are worth. 

Each student should be required to bring 
from his employer a certificate of merit as a 
farm laborer before being credited with pass- 
ing his farm practise condition. He should 
also make a report on his own observations 
and experiences and on the business manage- 
ment of the farm on which he has worked. 
Forms for the certificate of merit and for the 
student reports should be furnished by the 
college. 

For farm-reared students and advanced stu- 
dents specializing in some branch of agricul- 
ture, lists should be made of dairy farmers, 
stock farmers, fruit farmers, truck farmers, 
poultry farmers and the like, who are willing 
to employ advanced students and capable of 
instructing them, and students working on 
these farms should likewise be required to 
bring back certificates of merit and personal 
reports. 

The practise now followed in many institu- 
tions of arranging for groups of students to 
supplement their practical experience by visit- 
ing successfully managed farms is to be highly 
commended. Farm observation trips can be 
made of great value not only to students who 
have begun to specialize but also to those in 
the more general courses in agriculture. 
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All farms to which students are sent for 
training or observation should be open at all 
times to visitation and inspection by members 
of the agricultural faculty, and in return the 
owners or' managers of them should receive 
from the colleges special consideration in the 
way of advice and assistance. 

In brief, farm practise should be dignified 
as an essential factor in the education of young 
men for agricultural pursuits, and the agen- 
cies employed by the colleges for providing 
such practise should be as free from unfavor- 
able criticism as it is possible to make them. 
A. 0. True, 
H. J. Waters, 
H. 0. White, 
T. F. Hunt, 

J. F. DUGOAR, 

W. H. French, 
Committee 



SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

THB NATIONAL COUNCIL OP CHARITIES AND 
CORRECTION 

Announcement has been made from the 
headquarters of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction of the revised pro- 
gram of its forty-second annual session, to be 
held at Baltimore, Md., May 12-19, 1915. The 
program, to be contained in an early bulletin, 
includes the names of more than two hundred 
speakers. The character of this extensive se- 
ries of discussions will be largely affected by 
social welfare legislation recently enacted in 
many states, by the reports of special state and 
municipal commissions during the winter, and 
by the recent emergence of many national is- 
sues of a social nature, such as have been 
disclosed in the investigations of the Federal 
Industrial Belations Commission. In addi- 
tion, a growing conviction of the social bases 
of international amity has led to a greater 
definiteness in outlining fundamental issues 
in the United States. Hence considerable im- 
portance attaches to the subject of the key- 
note address of this conference, "A Prelude 
to Peace," to be given by the president, Mrs. 
John M. Glenn, of New York. 

Important additions to the program are a 



symposium on modem family ideals by Bev. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Professor James H. Tufts, 
of the University of Chicago ; a practical pro- 
gram for the relief of unemployment by John 
B. Andrews, secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, New York City, 
and Professor George £. Bamett, of Johns 
Hoi^ns University, Baltimore; and the 
"Need and Practicability of Illness Insur- 
ance in the United States," by J. P. Chamber- 
lain, of Columbia University, New York. The 
last two subjects are examples of a series of 
discussions that have been arranged reflecting 
in American experience problems and a need 
of public policy in fields that have long been 
the center of discussion in European coun- 
tries. Considerable profit was anticipated in 
this respect from addresses to have been given 
by the late Professor Charles Bichmond Hen- 
derson, of Chicago, a former president of the 
conference, whose life the organization will be 
called upon to memorialize. One of the unique 
features of the program is a discussion of the 
work of policewomen under the leadership of 
Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, of Los Angeles, to 
be participated in by policewomen from vari- 
ous cities. 

The coming of the conference is being antic- 
ipated by the city of Baltimore, which is ma- 
king a survey of local social conditions to be 
set forth in a public exhibit The chairman 
of the Baltimore committee is General Law- 
rason Biggs, and the secretary, Dr. J. Hall 
Pleasants. Preparations are being made to 
entertain twenty-five hundred guests. The 
address of welcome will be made by President 
Frank J. Goodnow, of The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Of scarcely secondary importance to the 
National Conference program are the meet- 
ings of a series of related organizations, nine 
of which have published programs. These in- 
clude the American Bed Cross, the Associa- 
tion of Officials of Charity and Correction, 
the National Federation of Settlements, the 
National Probation Association, the Associa- 
tion of Jewish Social Workers and the So- 
cieties for Organizing Charity. 
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While our Catalog '* C " is devoted 
entirely to various forms of Dissecting 
Microscopes, Pocket Lenses, etc., special 
mention is made in regard to Models 
204 and 208, these microscopes being 
particularly adaptable to class use. 

The Large Model, No. 204 is a 

very popular one. As seen in the illus- 
tration, it has a heavy horse shoe base, 
and extra large stage fitted with glass 
plate. The lens carrier is mounted on a 
hinged and pivoted arm for convenience 
in examining large specimens ; focusing 
adjustment by rack and pinion. Sub- 
stage illumination is by plane mirror 
and opal glass. A black metal plate is 
inserted under the stage when examin- 
ing specimens by incident light. Fur- 
nished with leather covered metal hand 
rests. Complete as described, with 3 
Aplanatic lenses (Steinheil formula), 

Lanre Dissectlnr Microscope No. 204 |q caSC. 

Duty Free $18.20 

The Small Model, No. 

208 is a simpler form, in a 
number of ways resembling 
No. 204, but is without the 
large glass plate on stage or 
double hinged arm for lens 
carrier. Furnished with ad- 
justable plane mirror and opal 
glass plate, also leather 
covered metal hand rests. 
Complete, as described, with 
2 Aplanatic lenses (Steinheil 
formula), in case. 

Duty Free, $10.40 

The Steinheil Lenses listed 

above are of unusually high ^^^ i^Hs^ctm^ Microscope NO. 208 

correction as compared with 

lenses ordinarily sold with dissecting microscopes. They are composed of three 
cemented lenses and provide a large, flat field. Their chromatic correction is of a 
very high order. Write for Catalog Y-C. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA^ 

This high oommission I receive from the 
state in a spirit of deep and reverent con- 
fidence that does not spring from any 
thought of personal resource. If all of the 
wealth of treasured memoiy and hope that 
this institution represents were an individ- 
ual responsibility, it would be a burden too 
heavy to be borne; but this great company 
of her sons, and her kindred, and her 
friends is testimony to the wide and loyal 
fellowship of learning that hedges her 
securely round about, and makes the indi- 
vidual heart strong enough for anything. 
Nor less reassuring, as the standard passes 
to an untried hand, is the host of happy 
thoughts released by the presence of those 
who since the reopening gave themselves 
to her guidance in wisdom and complete 
devotion. To them to-day the institution 
pays the perfect tribute of her abundant 
life that they gave their strength to pro- 
mote: to her latest leader, the architect of 
her material rebuilding, whose wise and 
patient care inwrought into her standard 
the ideals of modem scholarship; to his 
predecessor, whose sympathetic insight and 
statesman-like vision gave eloquent ex- 
pression to the voiceless aspiration of his 
people and made him their interpreter, both 
to tiiemselves and to the nation ; to his pre- 
decessor^ whose aggressive and brilliant 
leadership performed the essential service 
of making the univeisity a popular right 
and privilege; to his predecessor— the his- 

1 Delivered bj Dr. Edward Kidder Graham, Uni- 
Torsitj of North Oarolina, on April 21, 1915, on the . 
oceasion of his imrtaUation as president of the Uni- 
yeraity of Nortli Caiolina. 



torian of her heroic past, on whose heart 
each syllable of her story is written — ^who 
lived through a period of bitterness with- 
out a hate, who endured poverty without 
a regret, achieved honor without pride, 
and who now so deeply shares the eternal 
youth about him that age finds him with a 
heart so young and a life so full of affec- 
tion and praise that he is the witness of his 
own immortality. 

As the mind dwells on all of this exalted 
loyalty and unselfish devotion, once again 
persons, even the most heroic, fade into the 
background of the cause that evoked their 
heroisms, and our present ceremonial be- 
comes less the installation of an individual 
than a reverent and passionate dedication 
of all of us and all of the energies and 
powers of all of us to the civilization that 
the institution exists to serve. 

The life of this institution began with 
the life of the nation itself; and the period 
since its rebirth in 1875 is the great pe- 
riod of national construction. In these 
forty years the nation was caught up in the 
giant's swing of its material release, and 
through the exploitation and development 
of its natural resources, through immi- 
gration, invention, industrial combina- 
tion, and commercial expansion constructed 
a civilization startling and wonderful in 
the things it fashioned, in the type of con- 
structive genius it elicited, in the new tyr- 
annies and ideals it evolved. In this nota- 
ble half-century, all America became, in 
the summarizing phrase of Mr. Wells, 
"one tremendous escape from ancient ob- 
sessions into activity and making." Its 
liberated energies drew from the wealth 
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of the continent material achievements 
and qualities of a sort unmatched in the 
history of civilization, through which it 
became, in its own brave acclaim of con- 
quest and creation, * 'triumphant democ- 
racy." 

The section that this institution served 
was only partly affected by this great 
expansion; but for it, too, the period is 
more than anything else a period of con- 
struction and making. In the last ten 
years of the existence of this institution 
before the war, the wealth of the south 
was about one half that of the whole 
country. In these ten years, its wealth in- 
creased one billion dollars more than that 
of New England and the Middle States 
combined. In 1875, when the university 
began its life over again, the whole south 
was bankrupt. 

In these forty years of material rebuild- 
ing it too has escaped from ancient ob- 
sessions not a few, and has won, in patience 
and fortitude under the austere discipline 
of a fierce, unequal struggle, not only the 
spiritual compensations of the struggle, 
but material liberation that is not a prom- 
ise but an immediate reality. And while 
it is under the thrill of the prosperity 
within its grasp, it is not primarily because 
in the past ten years its bank deposits and 
the capital invested in its manufactures 
have increased tenfold, that half of the na- 
tion 's exports originate in its ports, that a 
world treasure hidden in its oil, gas, coal, 
iron, water-power and agriculture makes 
certain the fact that the next great expan- 
sion in national life will be here, and that 
here will be ''the focusing point of the 
world's commerce'* ; the summons that puts 
the eager and prophetic tone in southern 
life to-day is the consciousness that here 
under circumstances pregnant with happy 
destiny men will make once more the ex- 
periment of translating prosperity in terms 



of a great civilization. It is to leadership 
in this supreme adventure of democratic 
commonwealth building that the univer- 
sities of the south are called, and their 
real achievements depend upon the sure 
intelligence, sympathy and power, with 
which they perform their vital function, 
and make authoritative answer to the com- 
pelling question of the people as to what, if 
anything, in the way of dear guidance they 
have to offer, or must we look to another f 
An institution to express and minister to 
the highest aspirations of man was an im- 
mediate provision of the founders of the 
first states of the new republic. It was a 
part of the organic law of North Carolina, 
and the University of North Carolina was 
the first of the state universities to be 
chartered, followed quickly by those of 
Geoi^ia and South Carolina. They were 
fostered, however, not by the whole peo- 
ple, but by groups of devoted men who 
sought to have them perform for the new 
country the noble service of the historic 
colleges of the old. It was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence who by faith 
saw in the new country a new civilization 
with a new philosophy, and who saw im- 
plicit in that a new institution for its reali- 
zation. Jefferson sought to create in the 
university of the state an institution that 
would not only through traditional culture 
values give to the state "legislators, and 
judges . . . and expound the principles 
and structure of government," but would 
also "harmonize and promote the inter- 
ests of agriculture, manufacture and com- 
merce, and by well formed views of polit- 
ical economy give free course to public 
industry." To the traditional models then 
existent he advocated an institution that 
would meet all the needs of all of the state, 
and to this end planned courses in manual 
training, engineering, agriculture, horti- 
culture, military training, veterinary sur- 
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gery, and for schools of commerce, manu- 
facturing and diplomacy, and in the details 
of its administration he planned to keep it 
flexible and responsive to the people's need. 

But in spite of this splendid program 
the state university could not come into its 
own in the south, nor for a hundred years 
be realized anywhere. The great American 
idea that JefFerson conceived had to wait 
until America itself could come into being, 
and the mission of interpretative leader- 
ship passed to other hands, as the section 
which gave it birth lost contact with the 
spirit of national life. 

The evolution of the American state uni- 
versity during the past hundred years is 
the record of the gradual fulfilling of Jef- 
ferson's splendid vision. It represents the 
vital history of the contribution of nine- 
teenth-century America to the progress of 
mankind. The diffusion of wealth and 
knowledge, geographical and scientific dis- 
covery, new inventions and new ideals, not 
only put a power and a passion into mate- 
rial making and construction, but they fash- 
ioned institutions of training in whatever 
vocation the all-conquering hand of mate- 
rialism demanded, and these as they de- 
veloped were added to those that other 
civilizations had created. To the institu- 
tions that seek to express man's inner life 
and his relations to the past and the fixity 
of those relations, it added institutions that 
interpret his outer life, his relation to the 
present and his infinite capacity for prog- 
ress. It seeks to reassert for present civili- 
zation what past civilizations say to Amer- 
ica, together with what America has to say 
for itself. Through its colleges of liberal 
arts, pure and applied science, professional 
and technical schools it repeats the culture 
messages of the prophets of the nineteenth 
century : Arnold's message of sweetness and 
light; Huxley's message of the spirit of 



inquiry, and Carlyle's message of the spirit 
of work. 

In this grouping, then, of the college of 
culture, the college of research, the college 
of vocation into a compartmental organiza- 
tion of efficient and specialized parts, sup- 
plemented by the idea of centering its 
energy and ingenuity in putting all of its 
resources directly at the service of all the 
people — is this the ultimate thought of this 
greatest institution of the modem state, 
and is its future to be concerned merely 
with perfecting these parts and further ex- 
tending their utility f 

Culture as learning, science as investiga- 
tion, and work as utility, each has an 
eternal life of its own, and to perfect 
each of them for the performance of its 
special work will always be an aim of 
the university. But this conception of 
its function as a university is neces- 
sarily partial and transitional. Tyndall, 
in his great Belfast address made in 1874, 
points out that it is not through science, 
nor through literature that human nature 
is made whole, but through a fusion of both. 
Through its attempt to make a new fusion 
of both with work during the great con- 
structive years of the past half-centuty, our 
civilization has caught the impulse of a new 
culture center. It is this that the state uni- 
versity seeks to express. It is more than an 
aggregate of parts. As a university it is a 
living unity, an organism at the heart of 
the living democratic state, interpreting its 
life, not by parts, or by a summary of parts, 
but wholly — ^fusing the functions of brain 
and heart and hand under the power of the 
immortal spirit of democracy as it moves 
in present American life to the complete 
realization of what men really want. The 
real measure of its power will be whether, 
discarding the irrelevancies of the past and 
present, it can focus, fuse and interpret 
their eternal verities and radiate them 
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from a new organic center of culture. This, 
let it tentatively define as achievement 
touched by fine feeling — as truth alive and 
at work in the world of men and things. 

Such new centers are the vital source of 
civilization, and the propulsive power of 
progress. Every now and then in human 
history men make a synthesis of their 
ideals, giving redirection and increased pro- 
jection to their energies on new and higher 
levels of achievement. Truly great creative 
periods thus result from the liberation of 
men through new revelations of deeper 
and richer values in their new relations. 
Classical learning gave Europe such a 
period in the Renaissance; science ^ve 
the modem world such a period, each ex- 
pressing itself through a great educational 
institution, typifying the union of past 
ideals into a new center of reality. The 
American state university of the twentieth 
century is an organism of the productive 
state, striving to express in tangible real- 
ities the aspirations of present democracy, 
as it adjusts itself to the liberations of a 
new humanism. 

The evolution of the democratic state in 
the past hundred years as an attempt to 
actualize in human society the principles 
of liberty, equality and brotherhood is 
parallel to that of the state university. 
Traditional ideals and institutions it, too, 
inherited that it could not wilfully dis- 
card; new ideals it, too, aspired to that it 
could not immediately achieve. Its conti- 
nental task of *' construction and making" 
made the production of material values its 
necessary concern. The incarnation of 
the great anti-feudal power of commerce 
was inevitable, not only to break the bonds 
of the ** ancient obsessions,'' but to open 
through its material might railways, steam- 
ship lines, canals, telegraph and telephone 
systems, good roads, schoolhouses and li- 
braries, as avenues to liberation. In its de- 



velopment it created its own abnormal 
standards and tyrannies, and became so 
obsessed with material freedom that equal- 
ity seemed a contradiction and cooperation 
the vision of a dreamer. Its life was in- 
dividualistic, compartmental, and fiercely 
competitive. Its ideal was efficiency; its 
criterion, dividends; but present democ- 
racy, if it has not yet focused the light to 
the new center toward which it moves, is 
steadily illumined by it. Democracy has 
come to mean more than an aggregate of 
vocations, grouped for the purpose of ma- 
terial exploitation. The whole effort of 
the productive state is to unify its life, not 
by casting out material good, but by inter- 
preting and using it in its synunetrical up- 
building. 

Great progress toward making the state 
a cooperative organism in the equal dis- 
tribution of all the elements of life to all 
according to their capacity, has been made 
in the evolution of business itself. *' Busi- 
ness is business" is no longer its ultimate 
thought. In perfecting its parts for effi- 
ciency it discovered, not merely the value 
of cooperation in the individual business, 
but in the larger aggregates of material 
expansion that the cooperation of manufac- 
tures, commerce and agriculture is neces- 
sary to prosperity, and that the weakness 
of one is the weakness of all. It has come 
to see in addition to this extensive unity, 
an intensive unity in its dependence on 
knowledge, science and ethics; and more 
deeply still that the organic center of all 
of its actions and interactions for libera- 
ting its efficiency and its life to a higher 
level of productivity is in raising the pro- 
ductivity of all of the men engaged in it 
by liberating all of their wholesome facul- 
ties. Scientific management, which will 
in the present century mark as great prog- 
ress in production as the introduction of 
machinery did in the past century, shifts 
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the main emphasis of production from the 
machine to the worker. The new freedom 
in whatever form — in business, politics, re- 
ligion and philosophy — is a manifestation 
of the effort of democracy to establish the 
supremacy of human values, and so to 
make of itself the creative, spiritual or- 
ganism it must be. From this new center 
of constructive cooperation, it is already in 
its effort to abolish ignorance, poverty, dis- 
ease and crime, sending confident premon- 
itions of fuller life and new and braver 
reconstructions. The productive demo- 
cratic state would make of itself an organ- 
ism, by making its oompartmental life a 
union of all of its parts, as the nation made 
of the states a territorial union. It would 
perfect the parts through the stronger, 
fuller life of the whole; it would lose none 
of the good of individual initiative and 
material success, but would translate it all 
into the whole term of higher human 
values. It cries with the creative joy of 
spent life renewed: 

AU good things are ours, 
Nor soul helps flesh more 
Than flesh helps soul. 

The state university is the instrument of 
democracy for realizing all of these high 
and healthful aspirations of the state. 
Creating and procreated by the state it 
has no immediate part, however, in a spe- 
cific social program. Its service is deeper 
and more pervasive. It sees its problem as 
positive, not negative; as one of funda- 
mental health, not of superficial disease. 
It looks on the state as a producer; not as 
a policeman. It is not so much concerned 
with doing a certain set of things, as in- 
fusing the way of doing all things with a 
certain ideal. Not by spasmodic reform, 
nor by sentiment, nor by the expiations 
of philanthropy; but by understanding, 
criticism, research and applied knowledge 
it would reveal the unity of the channels 



through which life flows, and minister to 
the purification of its currents. It would 
conceive the present state and all of its 
practical problems as the field of its serv- 
ice, but it would free the term service from 
the narrowing construction of immediate 
practise. The whole function of education 
is to make straight and clear the way for 
the liberation of the spirit of men from the 
tyranny of place and time, not by running 
away from the world, but by mastering 
it. The university would hold to the truth 
of practical education that no knowledge 
is worth while that is not related to the 
present life of man; it would reject its 
error that only knowledge of nearby things 
has such a relation; it would hold to the 
truth of classical education (I quote) that 
** things high and far away often bestow 
best control over things that are detailed 
and near/' and reject its error of conclud- 
ing that because certain things are high 
and distant they must possess that power. 
It would emphasise the fact that research 
and classical culture rightly interpreted 
are as deeply and completely service as any 
vocational service; but it would consider 
their service too precious to be confined in 
cloisters and sufiSciently robust to inhabit 
the walks of men. The whole value of 
university extension depends upon the va- 
lidity of the purity and power of the spirit 
of the truth from which it is derived. Ex- 
tension it would interpret, not as thinly 
stretching out its resources to the state 
boundaries for the purposes of protective 
popularity, or as carrying down to those 
without the castle gates broken bits of 
learning; but as the radiating power of a 
new passion, carrying in natural circula- 
tion the unified culture of the race to all 
parts of the body politic. It would inter- 
pret its service, not as sacrifice ; but as life, 
the normal functioning of life as fruitful 
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and fundamental as the relation between 
the vine and the branehes. 

It is this organic relation to the demo- 
cratic state that puts the southern state 
university at the vital center of the state's 
formative material prosperity. **What 
are southern universities doing," asks a 
great industrial leader, "to give economic 
independence to southern industry?" It 
is a fair challenge, and the state univer- 
sity joyfully acknowledges its obligation 
fully to meet it. It is a part of the busi- 
ness of laboratories to function in the pro- 
ductive state by solving the problems of 
embarrassed industry. Science has so 
faithfully performed this obligation that 
the main arch of modem industry rests on 
the laboratory. Applied science no less 
truly rests on pure science and the libera- 
ting currents of the spirit of inquiry and 
investigation that is the vital spark of mod- 
em life. The first great step in the in- 
dependence of southern industry will be 
the realization of its dependence. Our 
whole electrical power liberation, signifi- 
cant now in achievement and thrilling in 
prophecy, is the cooperation of a hundred 
forces, the most important of which is the 
vital force of unknown investigators whose 
labor and spirit opened the current to the 
wheels of productive industry. Says 
Walter Bagehot: 

If it had not been for quiet people who sat still 
and studied the sections of the cone, if other quiet 
people had not sat still and worked out the doc- 
trine of chances . . . ; if star gazers had not 
watched long and carefully the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, our modern astronomy would have 
been impoaaible, and without our astronomy our 
ships, our colonies, our seamen, and all that makes 
modem life could not have existed. 

The aniline dye industry of Germany is 
not the product of the clever alchemy of a 
laboratory merely. It is the logical result 
of a great state replacing through its uni- 
versity '*by intellectual forces the physical 



forces lost by war." It is the result, too, 
of the fusion with this of industrial states- 
manship; the result of a mastery of in- 
dustry's extensive and intensive relations 
in economic law, foreign commerce, sci- 
ence and diplomacy. Says the Secretary 
of Commerce: 

Foreign trade begins inside a man's head, in the 
shape of knowledge of the country to which he 
would sell — ^its customs, finances, language, 
weights, measures, and business methods. 

The state university would make clear 
the fact that in its relation to southern in- 
dustry, while it regards every practical 
need as an opportunity for service, its still 
larger service is in making clear the re- 
lations that radiate from industry in con- 
centric fields of knowledge that either en- 
slave it if they are not understood, or lib- 
erate it in ever increasing life and power 
if they are understood. And their chief 
liberation is the setting free of the master 
of industry himself. All industry that is 
worthy of absorbing a man's life is in the 
grasp of the world relations and under 
the grim test of world standards. Any 
work that does evoke a man's full facul- 
ties in mastering its relations is worthy 
work. So it is the function of the univer- 
sity, not merely to bring its resources to 
bear in solving practical problems of in- 
dustry and discovering through its inner 
relations the field of southern industry as 
a field of statesmanship, but in discovering 
thereby the further truth that in perfect- 
ing its relations it becomes a liberal voca- 
tion in saving the man and all of his higher 
faculties, not from business, but through 
business. Salvation will come there or no- 
where. The question for southern industry 
is whether in the world opportunity that 
opens ahead, it will attempt the futile ex- 
periment of becoming big through super- 
ficial and selfish efficiency, or whether 
through a mastery of all of its relations. 
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while becoming big it will also become 
great. 

One of the belated visions of southern 
business and edncational statesmanship is 
that we can have here no full prosperity or 
civilization unless agriculture is made truly 
productive. In our individualistic, polit- 
ical and economic life we have flattered it, 
ignored it, or exploited it. We have lately 
awakened to the fact that it is an almost 
dead center at the heart of southern prog- 
ress, and we have had the vision that it is 
our function to cooperate with it fully and 
wholly. It is inevitable that society's need 
will make farming efficient as a business. 
In bringing this about one of two processes 
is possible: that it be developed as other 
great businesses are, with routine skilled 
labor under captains of industry; or that 
it be made a liberal human vocation, each 
farm home the center of a whole and whole- 
some life, and perfecting the development 
of a definite and complete civilization. 
What will make it realize its higher destiny 
will not be a limited view of it as a manual 
vocation. It is a manual vocation, and as 
such should be trained to the highest hu- 
man efficiency as a producer of wealth. It 
must be more deeply interpreted, however, 
if it is to attract and hold men of energy 
and initiative. In its relation to nature, 
to the applied sciences, to economics, and 
the social sciences agriculture has rela- 
tions that put it on the full current of the 
forces that make for human culture through 
right relations to it as work by evoking, 
not only prosperity from the soil, but the 
higher faculties of the man himself — ^ma- 
king of the cropper, the farmer; and of the 
farmer, man-on-the-farm. 

The reality of the state university's 
power to liberate the faculties and aspira- 
tions of the workers in the productive state 
depends on the force of that power as 
generated in it as an association of teach- 



ers and students, given wholly to the pur- 
suit of truth and free from the distractions 
of making a living. The heart of this asso- 
ciation, the college of liberal arts and sci- 
ences, has as its mission now as always the 
revelation of the full meaning of life in its 
broad and general relations, and to fix in 
the heart of its youth a point of outlook on 
the field of human endeavor from which to 
see it clearly and to see it whole. It fears 
no criticism based on an interpretation of 
its mission as ''impractical"; but it does 
regard as fatal any failure to evoke the 
best powers of its own student body. Presi- 
dent Wilson has spoken of present under- 
graduate life as ''a non-conducting me- 
dium" of intellectual discipline, and Presi- 
dent Pritchett sums up all possible con- 
demnation when he says that it is an organ- 
ization where conditions within are such 
that success in the things for which it 
stands no longer appeals to those within it. 
Failure to appeal may not be laid to the 
curriculum, nor to the spirit of youth, nor 
to the spirit of the age. ^'The things for 
which it stands" in the mastery of fact, the 
mastery of method, and in spiritual tone 
will come not because they are latent in 
Greek or in physics ; but because they are 
made luminous there through a revelation 
of the broad and liberal relations of these 
studies to the life curiosities of the student. 
A course in Greek may be as narrowing 
and as blighting to a thirsty spirit as a 
dissertation in medieval theology ; a liberal 
arts curriculum at its conclusion may be in 
the mind of the young graduate not more 
impressively unified and tangible than the 
wreckage of a once passionate contest be- 
tween literature and science. The line of 
memory and repetition is the line of least 
resistance to student and teacher as it is 
in the dead routine of every field of effort ; 
but the liberal arts course is not a mechan- 
ical contrivance for standardizing the crude 
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material fed to it. It is the life history of 
the human spirit and its wonderful adven- 
tures in the world, unrolled to the eye of 
aspiring youth setting out on its wonder- 
ful adventure. For this great business of 
touching the imagination and stirring the 
soul to original activity, no formulas nor 
technique, however conscientious, will serve. 
For liberal training to make its connec- 
tions, eager sympathetic interpretation is 
necessary, *'with thought like an edge of 
steel and desire like a flame." From the 
center of every subject runs the vital cur- 
rent of its inner meaning, and from all sub- 
jects in the curriculum in converging lines 
to the heart of our present civilization and 
its culture message. Intellectual discipline, 
special insights, and '^success in the thing 
for which it stands" will appeal to those 
within, not by means of new subjects added 
with the thought of gaining interest nor by 
repeating the assertion that the old sub- 
jects ought to have cultural appeal ; but by 
having the thing for which it stands radi- 
antly and constantly clear to itself and the 
touchstone of its activities. It is the incar- 
nation in the individual of the spirit of the 
institution as it focuses and reflects the in- 
most message of the age. This is the source 
of the student's special insights, his scent 
for reality, and their fruitage is that pro- 
ductive thinking that is the supreme test 
of the college. 

The association of teacher and student 
in the professional schools must have the 
same unifying point of view. Widely sepa- 
rated as the professional schools are in sub- 
ject-matter, they have not only a common 
scientific method and spirit in their pur- 
suit, but a common culture center in their 
larger human relations. Arnold conceived 
of the professional training given at Cor- 
nell in the making of engineers and archi- 
tects as an illustration of what culture is 
not. The criterion of the American state 



university is not a matter of the vocation ; 
but whether in making the student efficient 
in his vocation it has focused through his 
studies its own inner light so as to liberal- 
ize him as a member of democratic society. 
It is not the function of the university to 
make a man clever in his profession merely. 
That is a comparatively easy and negligible 
university task. It is also to make vivid to 
him through his profession his deeper rela- 
tions — ^not merely proficiency in making a 
good living, but productivity in living a 
whole life. The professions of law, medi- 
cine, the ministry, journalism, commerce, 
and the rest are essential to the upbuilding 
of a democratic commonwealth; but they 
must be interpreted, not as adventures in 
selfish advancement; but as enterprises in 
constructive statesmanship, liberating both 
the state and the man. It is the function 
of the university, not only to train men in 
the technique of law, but to lift them to a 
higher level of achievement by making them 
living epistles of social justice ; not only to 
make clever practitioners of medicine, but 
to lift them into conservators of the public 
health ; not merely to train teachers in the 
facts and the methods of education, but to 
fire them with the conviction that they are 
the productive creators of a new civiliza- 
tion. 

It recognizes no antagonist in this gen- 
eral business but ignorance. Ignorance it 
conceives as the unpardonable sin of a 
democracy and on it in every form it would 
wage relentless warfare. To this end it 
would unify and coordinate its whole sys- 
tem of public education in a spiritual union 
of elementary schools and secondary schools, 
of agricultural and mechanical and normal 
colleges, of private and denominational 
schools and colleges, all as a means to the 
end of the great commonwealth for which 
men have dreamed and died but scarcely 
dared to hope. Fully conscious of the con- 
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fusions of prejudice and the blind un- 
reason of self-interest and greed, it is even 
more conscious of the curative powers of 
the democratic state and its indomitable 
purpose to be wholly free. So it would en- 
list all vocations and all professions in a 
comprehensive, state-wide program of 
achieving as a practical reality Burke's 
conception of the state as ''a partnership in 
all science, a partnership in all art, a part- 
nership in every virtue and in all perfec- 
tion, and since such a partnership can not 
be attained in one generation, a partner- 
ship between all those who are living, and 
those who are dead, and those who are yet 
unborn." 

This is the understanding of the mean- 
ing of life which represents the highest 
level to which men of our civilization have 
attained — the highest good at which the 
state aims. The religious perception of our 
time in its widest application is the con- 
sciousness that our well-being, both mate- 
rial and spiritual, lies in intelligent coop- 
eration. The state university in its sym- 
pathetic study of relations that reconcile 
the divisions of society, while not concerned 
with differences in religious organization is 
inevitably and profoundly concerned with 
religion itself. All of its study of men and 
things leads through the cooperating chan- 
nels that connect them beyond the sources 
of immediate life to the one great unity that 
binds all together. The human mind, what- 
ever its achievement, in whatever fields of 
endeavor, "with the yearning of a pilgrim 
for its home, will still turn to the mystery 
from which it emerged, seeking to give 
unity to work and thought and faith. ' ' The 
state university in its passionate effort to 
fashion this unity into a commonwealth of 
truly noble proportions of work and worth 
and worship, reverently prays as it follows 
the star of its faith : **0h God, I think Thy 
thoughts after Thee." 

Such is the covenant of our immortal 



mother "with those who are living and 
those who are dead and those who are 
yet unborn," "building herself from im- 
memorial time as each generation kneels 
and fights and fades." She will hold se- 
cure her priceless heritage from her elder 
sons as the pledge of the faith she keeps; 
and she will cherish the passionate loyalty 
of her latest issue with the sacred pride 
that only a mother knows; she will seek 
guidance above the confusion of voices that 
cry out paths of duty around her, in the 
experience of the great of her Wnd the 
world over; but she will not, in self -con- 
templation and imitation, lose her own 
creative power and that original genius 
that alone gives her value in the world. 
As the alma mater of the living state and 
all of its higher aspirations she would 
draw from it the strength that is as the 
strength of its everlasting hills and give 
answer in terms of whole and wholesome 
life as fresh as the winds of the world that 
draw new life from its pine-clad plains. 
Eager, sympathetic, unafraid and with the 
understanding heart "she standeth on the 
top of the high places, by the way in the 
places of the path; she crieth out at the 
entry of the city, at the coming in at the 
doors: 'Unto you, men, I call and my 
voice is to the sons of men.' " 

Edward EroDER Graham 



HIGH SCHOOLS— NEW AND OLDi 

The American high school is experienc- 
ing "growing pains." We are dissatisfied 
with the old type of high school, and we 
are vaguely feeling our way towards a 
new type. We are driven to do this, for 
one thing, because of the very magnitude 
of public secondary education in this coun- 
try. Our public high schools have over a 

1 Notes of an address given by Commissioner 
David Snedden, of Massachusetts, before the Phil- 
adelphia Hijph School Teachers' Association, 
March 20, 1915. 
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million pupils in constant attendance. 
They cost the people of America enough 
money every year to build four battleships. 
They are receiving, on the whole, the 
choicest of our youth — choicest, that is, 
from the standpoint of heredity, picked 
ability, good home environment, favorable 
prospects. These high schools have the re- 
sponsibility of making out of our youths 
not only citizens and cultivated men and 
women, but leading citizens and men and 
women so cultivated that their example 
shall be contagious. Very few careful stu- 
dents of secondary education believe that 
our high schools, as to-day constituted, in 
reality do as much as they should towards 
the making of good citizens and cultivated 
men and women. They receive their boys 
and girls from cultivated surroundings, 
where a strong predisposition towards good 
citizenship already exists. The schools in- 
deed effect improvements in their pupils, 
but rarely in proportion to the outlay of 
time and money invested. Many of us con- 
stantly repeat, until we accept almost as a 
truism, the statement that what is taught 
in the high school is taught mainly because 
of tradition — sometimes as held by the pre- 
possessions of teachers, more frequently as 
defined by college entrance requirements. 
We like to blame the system of college en- 
trance requirements, but, as a matter of 
fact, without the concrete aims set by them 
few high-school teachers would know what 
to do with their own time or that of their 
pupils. It is college entrance require- 
ments that most serve to give definiteness 
to contemporary high-school work. 

But there is a new high school in the ma- 
king. It will eventually be the outgrowth 
of our modem knowledge of social economy. 
It will take some account of the psychology 
of the adolescent — a subject as to which 
many high school and college educators are 
pleased to remain oblivious. Before wo 



shall have realized the new high school, 
however, it will be necessary to have solved 
a large number of problems, some of which 
I think are in process of being defined and 
analyzed to-day. In order to set forth 
some of my conceptions as to these prob- 
lems, a few contrasts between the old high 
school, as I think it has been, and the new 
high school, as I think I see it in formative 
process, may be of interest. 

L The old high school had immediate 
aims. It aimed to teach what the text-book 
exhibited or what the college entrance re- 
quirement plan suggested. The teacher 
was dealing with a definite body of organ- 
ized knowledge, as to the ultimate useful- 
ness of which he had very little con- 
ception, although he had much faith that, 
somehow or somewhere, it would prove 
worth while. It was the immediate aim of 
the old high school^ among other things, 
that the pupil learning algebra should pass 
in that subject with a ''high per cent.," 
and that pupils sent to college should not 
fail in the entrance examinations. 

II. The old high school also had what it 
alleged to be general or ultimate aims. 
It expressed these by vague ''omnibus'' 
phrases. For example, it claimed to seek 
as final goals the disciplined mind, the 
cultivated individual, the socially efficient 
person, or the man or woman qualified 
for self-direction, possessed of good char- 
acter, predisposed towards good citizen- 
ship, and enriched as to personal culture, 
and the like. In reality the production of 
these qualities has never been, in the true 
sense, the aim of the high school. The 
schools have had aspirations towards them, 
instead. These have not been aims, because 
an aim presupposes some comprehension of 
the stages that must be passed through 
towards its realization.. An aim also pre- 
supposes some possibility of testing the ex- 
tent to which it is realized by any partic- 
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ular practise. But these so-called ''ulti- 
mate aims" have, I think, had almost no 
visible efFeet upon the means and methods 
(that is, the subjects of study, organiza- 
tion of materials, methods of instruction, 
etc.) adopted for their supposed realiza- 
tion. I think it might be accurate to de- 
scribe them as faith aims. They express 
beliefs in the existence of heavenly homes, 
but convey no information of the geograph- 
ical routes by which the pearly gates are 
to be reached 

III. The new high school must have bet- 
ter aims than the immediate or proximate 
aims of the old high school, and also it must 
have something more tangible as a basis of 
programs than aspirations and beliefs. 
The new high school must not be content 
only to know that a pupil has mastered so 
much algebra, so much Latin, so much an- 
ciait history, or so much classical English 
literature. It must be able to prove that it 
has been worth while for the pupil to ob- 
tain this mastery — ^that it has been more 
worth while to obl^in this mastery than 
mastery of some other body of knowledge 
or development of other powers. The new 
high school must surely have aspirations, 
but it must learn to express these aspira- 
tions in terms of the demonstrable realities 
of life. But it is a serious question whether 
the new high school will be able to put all 
of its new wine in the old bottles — the tra- 
ditional * * subjects of study. ' ' I doubt very 
much the successful outcome of the process 
by which some persons are trying to make 
new high school work out of the old, by re- 
taining such designations as ''Latin" or 
"mathematics" or "history," and trying 
to put a new content under the old name. 
The Hebrews learned, in the days when 
bottles were made of skin, that new wine 
put into old bottles was liable to cause 
leaks, and was even more liable to be cor- 
rupted by the old skin bottles. I am 



afraid that similar results will follow our 
attempts to put the wine of new require- 
ments into our old subject-matter bottles. 
I hear of pathetic attempts to introduce a 
richer content into Latin studies, or to 
modify them, with the intent of making 
Latin chiefly a means to the better develop- 
ment of powers of using English. I doubt 
the wisdom and efficacy of this policy. 
Various kinds of new books are being 
written, under the name of algebra, to sat- 
isfy the modem conscience as to the teach- 
ing of that subject. We are, too, stiU using 
the term "English" as descriptive of cer- 
tain fields of secondary school education, 
but refusing to face the fact that the study 
of English language and the study of Eng- 
lish literature are two very different stud- 
ies, which should probably be handled by 
quite different methods. 

But we are also making some new bottles. 
It is a distinct gain that we are talking 
about general science as a suitable high- 
school subject — provided we are sure that 
the general science does not include old 
forms of science teaching in very slightly 
modified guise. It is really not worth 
while to make new bottles for old wine, 
even though the public may thereby be 
cajoled, for the moment, into thinking it is 
getting new wine in the new bottles. The 
difference will speedily be detected. Cur- 
rent discussions regarding community civ- 
ics or other forms of social science studies 
in high schools are inspiring because, it 
seems to me, we have here both new bottles 
and new wine. 

IV. But after all, the important ques- 
tion is: "Of what shall the new wine con- 
sist T' Some of my friends, after listen- 
ing to my criticisms of the aims and meth- 
ods of the old high school, have said, com- 
plainingly:"What will there be left to 
teach if the historic subjects are put on a 
purely elective basis, or, for many pupils. 
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eliminated?" This question is not so easy 
to answer as it seems. One can, of course, 
make a broad statement, in reply, some- 
thing like this: **The twentieth century is 
fuller than any previous century of organ- 
ized knowledge, developed standards of 
taste, opportunities for satisfying native 
curiosity, occupations that may be learned.* 
The average adolescent at fourteen years 
of age has entered upon a very small por- 
tion, indeed, of the total of the social in- 
heritance that may become his. Can we not, 
during the four years that we have him in 
our secondary schools, do a great deal more 
than we are now doing to bring him into pos- 
session of the really significant and impor- 
tant parts of his social inheritance 1 Surely 
there is no poverty of knowledge that is 
worth while, of ideals that are helpful, of 
appreciations that are enriching, where- 
with we can frame a program of education 
suited to the twentieth century adolescent." 
All this, of course, is composite and very 
general. It does not give us the makings 
of definite programs which can be admin- 
istered from day to day and from year to 
year. I grant that we need analysis and 
differentiation, but we must begin this with 
a close Istudy of the social economy of our 
time. 

In vocational education I am convinced 
that there is but one way to work out a sat- 
isfactory program for the vocational school 
— namely: to go into the world of active 
affairs where productive work is being 
carried on, and from a close study of the 
requirements — the persisting and justifiable 
requirements — of a definite occupation to 
work back to the framing of a program of 
instruction and training that will make for 
competency in the vocation selected. All 
other approaches, as I see it, are destined 
to be visionary, wasteful and ineffective. 

Similarly, it is my belief that we can 
work out a satisfactory program of liberal 



or cultural education only by going into the 
world of active life, where men and women 
from twenty to fifty years of age are found, 
and from a study of the valuable and en- 
during qualities here found, deriving stand- 
ards of personal cultivation, social leader- 
ship and character, which shall constitute 
a basis for constructing a sound program 
of liberal education. I can readily imagine 
that this process might give us a new high- 
school program in which we should have no 
algebra, no Latin, no French, no German, 
no physics, no chemistry and no ancient 
history as these subjects are now taught, 
but in which, nevertheless, we should do 
much more than we are now doing to make 
the liberal-minded men and women whom 
the twentieth century needs as leaders 
among its citizens, as sources of good ex- 
ample among its men and women. Perhaps 
under such general designations as social 
science studies, natural science studies ap- 
proached from the standpoint of apprecia- 
tion, mental science studies, contemporary 
English literature, the speaking and writ- 
ing of good English, the appreciation of 
fine and applied art, the study of contem- 
porary history as that history is now being 
made, we shall be able to build up programs 
that will genuinely assist our youth to 
possess themselves, to the maximum pos- 
sible extent, of the social inheritance which 
should be theirs. Possibly our present pro- 
grams of high school instruction give all 
this; but, if so, the fact needs demon- 
strating. 

V. But we must also have disciplined 
minds, and our men and women must be 
possessed of capacity to use some intellec- 
tual tools with precision and effect. It 
should prove entirely practicable, however, 
to produce the composite results, which we 
cover by the term *'the disciplined mind," 
in a wide variety of ways and primarily as 
by-products of our attempts to assist the 
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youth to come into possession of his social 
inheritance. In the same way, too, or per- 
haps occasionally as a separate process, we 
may find it practicable while pursuing our 
major goal to have the youth acquire the 
mastery of those intellectual tools, such as 
the ability to use precise and effective Eng- 
lish, the ability to read a foreign language, 
and the capacity to apply scientific method 
in one or more particular departments of 
human effort. 

YI. The old high school has been wedded 
to stereotyped methods of instruction. Its 
underlying pedagogical principle is ex- 
pressed in the words of the philosopher 
Dooley, who has said that ''It makes no 
difference what you teach a boy, so long as 
he doesn't like it." Capacities for verbal 
memorization of words and phrases, for 
verbal reproduction of formula and gen- 
eralizations, for the quantitative statement 
of the results of highly artificial laboratory 
experiments, for the writing of digests of 
historical books and literary selections — 
these have been the controlling ends in the 
development of the methods which prevail 
in the work of the old high school. The old 
high school knows little of what might be 
called free learning — the spontaneous inva- 
sion of fields of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion attractive to the individual. It frowns 
upon impression without verbal expression. 
It sees little educational value in the moving 
picture, the drama as acted, the novel or 
biography read in the evening. In many 
cases it tolerates, but without generous ap- 
proval, the vital self-activity found in the 
debate, in chorus singing, in the cross- 
country excursion and in the practical 
achievement of the manual-training shop. 

VII. The new high school may be ex- 
pected to be vastly more flexible and cath- 
olic as to methods of instruction than the 
old. It will have, at times, definite drill 
and precise memorization. But at other 



times it will put a premium upon the free 
absorption of intellectual nurtare as that 
is to be found in the moving-picture show 
at its best, the play well acted, the novel 
read with interest, the lecture heard with 
satisfaction, and the individual achievement 
on which the learner reports with pleasure 
because it represents a personal conquest 
and because it gives him something worth 
communicating. The new high school must 
recognize the desirability of testing some 
forms of learning by strict examination, but 
also the utter impossibility of testing by 
any form of examination many of the ap- 
preciations and ideals that have been devel- 
oped by self-active learning. The old high 
school places large emphasis on a common 
culture; the new high school must also 
recognize the very great possibilities of indi- 
vidual achievement in the fields of personal 
and individual culture. It must recognize 
that there may be whole domains of knowl- 
edge and appreciation which only one pupil 
out of a class will respond to, or should 
master; but it will see that such mastery 
gives to this pupil individuality and the 
variant qualities of mind which make his 
own life, as well as that of society, rich and 
fruitful. 

The new high school must learn a great 
deal about the importance for the sake of 
culture of teaching, not something of cer- 
tain subjects, but something about certain 
subjects. For example, I do not think the 
new high school will teach many of its girls 
algebra, but I think it will teach all of 
them something about algebra, which, as I 
see it, is a very different thing. I can 
imagine that very few boys in the new high 
school will elect to study Latin, although 
I hope that not only Latin, but even more 
of Greek, will be offered where the school 
is large enough. On the other hand, be- 
cause it is a part of our social inheritance, 
I think all of our boys might be encouraged 
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at least to learn about Latin — ^that is, some- 
thiiig as to the part which that great lan- 
guage has played in history and in the ma- 
king of modem languages. 

The new high school will teach some 
things for the primary purpose of produ- 
cing in the learner the capacity to do, to 
execute, to achieve definite results in im- 
portant fields. On the other hand, it will 
teach some other things with the primary 
end in view of procuring appreciation, 
comprehension, and the other qualities that 
make the consumer or utilizer a good con- 
sumer or utilizer. It will surely teach Eng- 
lish language primarily with a view to pro- 
ducing good ability to speak and write Eng- 
lish. But, it will teach poetry primarily 
from the standpoint of making a good 
reader, appreciator or utilizer of poetry — a 
very different thing. When a foreign lan- 
guage is taught, the object will be to have 
the student learn to use the foreign lan- 
guage, either as a medium of thought- 
getting or of thought expression, in a defi- 
nite and precise way. On the other hand, 
it may teach some pupils about a foreign 
language with very different ends in view. 

VIII. Either in the new high school or 
alongside of it will develop a great variety 
of vocational schools, and in these separate 
vocational schools the controlling purpose, 
from the outset, will be to make of the 
learners good producers of valuable service, 
that is, people who can take their technical 
knowledge, their skill and their vocational 
ideals into the world as marketable assets. 
Incidentally, in this education, as in all 
other phases of the economic life of the 
future, it is to be hoped that health will be 
conserved, moral character developed and 
the sum total of human satisfaction en- 
hanced ; but these will, in schools for voca- 
tional education, be secondary to the pri- 
mary object of producing that which is one 
of the fundamentals in all right living — 



namely, good producing ability in the field 
of economic enterprise. 

IX. The new high school for the next 
half century, in my estimation, should 
recognize the very great desirability of en- 
abling those boys and girls who can not stay 
longer in the school of liberal education to 
leave the high school at the age of sixteen 
with dignity and satisfaction, carrying 
forth some testimonial of achievement up 
to that point. Call it * ' diploma, " * ' certifi- 
cate," ''degree," what you will — ^the boy 
who leaves school at sixteen after a rounded 
two-years course ought to have it just as 
certainly as the boy who leaves after a four- 
years high school course or a full college 
course. They are all but scraps of paper, 
anyway, except for the realities which they 
symbolize. 

X. The new school will probably come as 
a result of the contributions of two sets of 
persons working in cooperation, namely: 
(a) a few persons of creative ability work- 
ing experimentally, many of whom will at 
least be in touch with our university de- 
partments of education, and (9)) high^chool 
teachens and citizens who, having caught 
the vision, will preserve an appreciative 
and hospitable attitude towards the new 
developments, encouraging the innovators 
and forgetting, for the time, their own pre- 
possessions towards the traditions, customs 
and beliefe of the ancient forms of learning. 

Davto Snedden 
Massachusetts Board op Education 



MEMORANDA FROM THE RECORDS 
OF A FEW COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

In studying the records of college stu- 
dents with a view to determining the de- 
gree of correlation between entrance ex- 
amination records and college records the 
writer obtained results which seemed to 
indicate that rank in entrance examina- 
tions was correlated satisfactorily with 
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rank in the work of the freshman year. 
The new environment is certain to affect 
different students unequally and in various 
ways, so that in the most favorable circum- 
stances the correlation would be far from 
complete. In one class in which sophomore 
standings were studied, the correlation be- 
tween entrance rank and freshman rank 
was, on the whole, almost as close as that 
between freshman rank and sophomore 
rank. Ordinarily we should expect the 
correlation to be much closer in the latter 
cases, since there would presumably be 
much more similarity between freshman 
and sophomore years than between the 
former and the conditions of secondary 
education.* 

As is frequently the case, however, the 
study of the exceptions is no less interest- 
ing and important than the discovery of 
the rule. In the present instance the ex- 
ceptions illustrate clearly a number of the 
causes which work against scholastic success 
on the part of college students as well as a 
few of the causes of exceptional improve- 
ment How far the college can remove 
causes of failure and how far it can and 
should attempt to protect students against 
the effects of such as can not be removed is 
a question not easy to answer. My pri- 
mary purpose here is to present the ex- 
ceptional cases in one of the classes studied. 
In this particular class our information re- 
garding individual cases was unusually 
complete. The cases were studied in the 
light of entrance examination records, 
school records, confidential information 
from principals and headmasters, the rec- 
ords of the registrar's office and all the in- 
formation which the dean could furnish. 
The results for the class, including only 
those admitted on regular entrance exami- 

1 The results of this study have already been re- 
ported in part. See Educational Eeview, Septem- 
ber, 1914. 



nations and excluding those admitted on 
the regents' examinations, were as follows: 
The class was divided at entrance and 
again at the close of freshman year into 
four groups according to standing. The 
groups are numbered in order. Group I. 
being the highest. 

ENTRANCE AND TKESHMAN RANKING OF STUDENTS 
ENTEBING IN 1912 

Of 18 in Group I. at Entrance 

11 were in Group I. for freshman year 

4 were in Group II. for freshman year 

3 were in Group III. for freshman year 

was in Group IV. for freshman year 

Of 18 in Group II. at Entrance 

6 were in Group I. for freshman year 

8 were in Group II. for freshman year 

3 were in Group III. for freshman year 

1 was in Group lY. for freshman year 

Of 18 in Group III. at Entrance 

was in Group I. for freshman year 

4 were in Group II. for freshman year 

7 were in Group III. for freshman year 
7 were in Group IV. for freshman year 

Of 17 in Group IV. at Entrance 

1 was in Group I. for freshman year 

2 were in Group II. for freshman year 

5 were in Group III. for freshman year 

9 were in Group IV. for freshman year 

Of those in Group I. at entrance only 3 
fell below the middle of the class. Of these 
No. XI. at entrance was No. 50 at the end 
of the freshman year. He was a student 
of exceptional ability, prepared in a good 
school and good in all his entrance subjects. 
His low standing in freshman year was due 
to two absorbing interests outside the cur- 
riculum; one was the college daily, the 
other was of a personal nature. His later 
college career was more successful, though 
he has not given undivided attention to 
this college work. The student who was 
No. XV. at entrance was well prepared and 
well endowed. He came from a school 
where the pupils receive close supervision 
and constant direction. He was an erratic 
boy and possessed of more than the ordi- 
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nary share of '* temperament*'; the greater 
freedom in the new environment permitted 
him to neglect his studies to some extent. 
By the end of the year his rank was 49. 
No. XVI. at entrance was near the bottom 
of the first group. He dropped to the first 
place in the third group, No. 37. His best 
subjects at entrance were the sciences and 
German. He selected a difficult freshman 
program and made only a fair record. He 
had undertaken more than his ability and 
energy enabled him to do well. 

Of those in the second group at entrance 
No. XXII. alone fell to the lowest fourth 
of the class. He was a boy of good ability 
and he had been prepared in one of the 
very best schools. The absence of the pres- 
sure exerted by his masters, an absorbing 
interest in college dramatics and in college 
affairs generally, supplemented by a tend- 
ency to avoid undue exertion, account for 
his rank of 60 at the end of the year. His 
later scholastic record has not been very 
good. He is in no danger of failing, but 
does not devote himself to study. No. 
XXVIII., a boy of exceptional artistic 
talent, dropped to the bottom of the third 
group. No. 54. He did not find himself 
morally until after his freshman year. His 
later work has been distinctly better. No. 
XXXVI., from an excellent school, did not 
exert himself and failed in a difficult 
course, dropping to the 53d place, while No. 
XXX. also dropped into the third group 
with a rank of 38. A long daily journey 
to and from college probably explains the 
drop of a few steps, though his record 
seems also to suggest that his capacity is 
distinctly limited. 

On the other hand, No. XXIV., a boy of 
first-rate ability but who had prepared in 
a school which was not of the best, ended 
the year as No. 9, while XXXII., who was 
president of his class in a large high school, 
abstained from college politics, matured 



rapidly during his first year and stood No. 
12 at the end of it. 

None of the third group reached the first 
and of the four who reached the second 
group none got above its lowest third. 
One who was near the middle of the third 
group fell to the lowest place in the class 
except one. He was exceedingly erratic 
and came of a family in which there was 
marked mental instability. The other gix 
from this group who fell to the bottom 
group exhibited nothing remarkable. The 
freedom to put things off, the distractions 
of the new environment and in some in- 
stances an especially difficult elective taken 
in spite of advice account for the changes. 

Of those in the bottom group at entrance, 
one, No. LVIII., reached the highest group, 
tied for fourteenth place. He was an 
honor pupil in a mediocre school, he had 
been out of school for two years and took 
the entrance examinations on only ten 
days' notice. He was a student of excep- 
tional native ability and character and his 
added maturity was also a factor of the 
first importance. No. LX., who reached 
No. 22 in the second group, had been fi- 
nancially straitened while in school. The 
financial stress was lessened after his ad- 
mission to college and he also matured 
rapidly. Of No. LXIII., who ended the 
year as No. 36, his headmaster wrote as 
follows : 

He waa awarded the . . . medal for soundness of 
character, capacity for leadership and athletic 
ability, the highest honor (not scholastic) that 
can be won in the school. As a young boy he was 
a poor student, but during his four years at . . . 
his scholastic record has steadily improved. . . . 

His earlier work had been interrupted 
by illness and travel, but he was steadily 
improving and he has continued to improve. 

Of others whose freshman rank differed 
considerably from their entrance ranking 
No. X., who dropped to the 24th place, 
came thoroughly prepared from an excel- 
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lent school, but found the many distrac- 
tions of college life an obstacle. No. XIII. 
spent a year abroad before entering college. 
He became somewhat spoiled, attended ir- 
regularly and did not apply himself 
closely. No. XXXIX., who dropped to the 
59th place, found difficulty with the re- 
quired freshman English and the required 
history course which he chose to take dur- 
ing his first year. His other grades, like 
his entrance grades, were mediocre. No. 
LIV., from a school which has a reputation 
for getting something into the heads of 
poor students, attended irregularly and 
closed the year as No. 69. 

No. LXVII., from a poor school, was No. 
44a for freshman year, but has fallen back 
since. No. LXIX., of foreign birth but 
from a good high school, was No. 43 for 
the first year; he has matured rapidly and 
shown continued improvement. No. LXX., 
of foreign birth, educated partly in a small 
high school in the northwest and partly 
abroad, reached the 40th place and has 
continued to improve. No. XXXII., an 
honor student from a mediocre school, has 
been a diligent student and has profited by 
good instruction. He reached the 20th 
place. No. XXXIV., a foreign-bom stu- 
dent of good native ability, also moved up 
thirteen places. 

About the only cause for deterioration in 
academic standing not illustrated here is 
devotion to athletics. The fact that this 
cause is lacking is due partly to local con- 
ditions and partly to the fact that this col- 
lege, like most others, gives great attention 
to the academic standing of its athletes. 
It would no doubt be possible for a college 
to provide as well against deterioration due 
to other student interests, and even against 
laziness, but there would be few to object to 
the position that although a freshman 
should be guarded against extraordinary 
temptations and frequently advised and 



warned if he is doing less than his best, he 
should be allowed a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for his standing and taught to 
direct his energies rather with reference to 
a more distant result than in response to 
constant supervision. 

Of the members of this class eighteen 
whose freshman rank was below their en- 
trance rank showed improvement in the 
sophomore year. They had adjiisted them- 
selves to the new environment and ap- 
proached the standing which they had at 
entrance. 

Students of good intelligence and earn- 
est purpose who have come from poor or 
mediocre schools may usually be expected 
to show improvement from the beginning. 
They are frequently ambitious and intel- 
ligent, and need only good instruction to 
enable them to do good work. Those from 
effective schools who are not seriously in- 
terested in study may be expected to dete- 
riorate. Adolescents whose intellectual in- 
terests have not been fully aroused in school 
may frequently be expected to find them- 
selves in college and the college might well 
give careful attention to helping them in 
this. Those whose social interests have not 
developed — or are over-developed — ^before 
entering college may be distracted by the 
calls of undergraduate activities. Some of 
the studies of the freshman year prove to 
be exceptionally difficult to some. Ambi- 
tion to do as much as possible sometimes re- 
sults in doing some things badly. Most 
good students wish to complete the col- 
lege course in less than four years and wiU 
take as many courses as the rules permit, 
often to their disadvantage. Financial as- 
sistance often releases energies hitherto de- 
voted to employments which interfere with 
scholarship. Full knowledge on the part 
of the college of each individual student 
with guidance which shall not weaken is 
the desideratum. It is possible to have this 
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knowledge in large measure and no col- 
lege is doing its duty which does not do all 
in its power to get it. 

Adam Leroy Jones 
Columbia University, 
April 7, 1915 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

CONDITIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY OP UTAH 

In response to a request from a committee 
of twenty-five alumni the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Utah have drawn up a further state- 
ment in the course of which they say : 

The large majority of the board stands, in the 
present crisis, unqualifiedly for Dr. Kingsbury. 
We remember his many years of tireless, honor- 
able and effective service. We do not forget how, 
as the man at the wheel, he steered the university 
through the dangers of our local religious and po- 
litical controversies. This has demanded wisdom 
and diplomacy, for which and for the chief part 
he has played in the remarkable growth of the 
university along every line of scholastic and ma- 
terial development, he deserves, we submit, the 
commendation and gratitude of the people of 
Utah. 

We beg, therefore, to repeat what we said in 
our "Public Statement," that in respect of the 
nonemployment for ldl5-16 of four certain 
teachers and of the changes in the English de- 
partment, we uphold the recommendations of Dr. 
Kingsbury and respectfully decline to reconsider 
or alter such action. 

As to the resigned members of our teaching 
force, it may be said that these resignations were 
unsolicited and purely voluntary. But it ia an- 
swered that the teachers concerned were com- 
X>elled by their consciences to resdgn and thus to 
escape an employment destructive of self-respect. 

It is asserted that these resigning professors 
"stand on holy ground." If such be the case, is 
it impious for us to suggest that the ninety or so 
teachers who have not resigned stand on unholy 
ground f Is it not quite logical to conclude that 
they are either devoid of conscience or, as oppor- 
tunists, have compromised with their consciences 
in order to save their salaries! 

But rather do we reach the conclusion that the 
gentlemen who have resigned did so hastily and 
without due consideration. We regret this in- 
considerate action, so far, at least, hs concerns the 
majority of them, since we are thus deprived of 



the services of competent men whose positions it 
may possibly be difficult to fill. It seems relevant, 
however, here to note that the reasons now as- 
signed by some, at least, of the resigning pro- 
fessors are quite complex when compared with the 
simple reasons given by them in their letters of 
resignation. 

The attitude of the board does not arise from 
the arrogant asaumption that it is infallible. 
Whatever the issue in the beginning of this con- 
troversy may have been, it has now become: Shall 
the regents exercise their discretion in the control 
of the university, or shall they surrender that dis- 
cretion and control to any group of instructors 
who may feel themselves to be wronged and who 
may arouse the public to their support, or to the 
faculty as a whole, or to your committee, able and 
trustworthy as it unquestionably isf 

This we are prevented from doing because of 
our deep consciousness that, on the whole, we are 
right, and from our unwillingness to create a prec- 
edent under which the ultimate control of tbe 
university shaU be submitted to a mass meeting 
rather than to the determination and discretion of 
the board. 

We are satisfied that we do not misconstrue the 
motives of some of the instructors concerned when 
we conclude that they propose either to rule the 
university or to ruin it. The evidence seems clear 
that a determined effort is being made to con- 
vince the public through press and periodical, and 
to persuade other universities that no self-respect- 
ing teacher can join our faculty, and that no stu- 
dent desirous of open-minded instruction can 
profitably attend our school. 

Persuaded that the good of the university is to 
be promoted through closer relations between the 
faculty and the regents, we created a committee 
on faculty relations. 

This committee is authorized to meet with the 
committees of the faculty in consideration of such 
matters and things as may pertain to or be of in- 
terest to the faculty in their personal and scholas- 
tic relations. We have the assurance of Dr. Love- 
joy, who recently visited this city as the repre- 
sentative of the Associated University Professors, 
that the appointment of this committee puts the 
University of Utah fully abreast of Princeton and 
one or two other schools, where the faculty, from 
the professorial viewpoint, is accorded proper, 
though, in fact, quite unusual recognition. We 
also learned from him that the alleged inadequacy 
of consultation between the faculty and the re- 
gents, which has characterized our practise in the 
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past, eonBtitutes no exception to the general mle 
in the universitiee of the country. 

Under our resolution of April 7 we shall begin 
on April 15 to fill the vaeanciee caused by resig- 
nations, and will continue to fill them as rapidly 
as consistent, believing that the welfare of the 
university demands that there shall be no further 
delay in this regard. 

We are not so blind as to believe that the uni- 
versity will not suffer because of this agitation, 
but we feel confident that if we persist in our de- 
termination, unrestrained and destructive agita- 
tion will be discouraged; the legitimate supremacy 
of the board of regents and of the president, in 
their respective spheres, will be assured; the fac- 
ulty will be accorded such tenure of office and 
privileges as wisely may be granted, and the school, 
maintaining that same high standard of freedom 
of thought which, despite denials, has character- 
ized its past career, will shortly recover from its 
wounds. 

In conclusion we thank you for your offer of 
service and cooperation. We again assure you 
that we do not doubt that your sole object in 
making this tender is to bring about the welfare 
of the university, and you will, we believe, ascribe 
to us in justice the pursuit of the same object. 

But for the reasons hereinbefore briefly out- 
lined, and meaning no discourtesy, we beg to be 
excused from participating in your suggested in- 
vestigation and from offering advice as to your 
procedure. 

At the request of the president and with the 
authorization of the council of the American 
Association of University professors, the sec- 
retary of the association recently visited Salt 
Lake City and spent four days investigating 
the conditions at the University of Utah which 
have led to the resignation of sixteen members 
of the university faculty. The purpose and 
the limitations of the scoi>e of the investigation 
are indicated by the following extracts from 
the secretary's letter to the president of the 
university: 

The situation that has recently developed at the 
University of Utah has aroused much concern 
throughout the country among persons interested 
in the work of the American universities, and 
especially among members of the university teach- 
ing profession. It has, however, been difficult for 
those at a distance to be sure that they had cor- 
rectly gathered the essential facts of the case 



from the incomplete and more or less conflicting 
ex parte statements which have appeared in news- 
papers and periodicals. In particular, the state- 
ments made upon the two sides of the controversy 
appear to have failed specifically to join issue 
upon certain points of interest. It has, therefore, 
seemed advisable to the president of the American 
Association of University Professors, Dr. John 
Dewey, to send a representative of that organiza- 
tion to interview yourself and others concerned, 
with reference to the matters in controversy; and 
to endeavor to secure as full and impartial a 
statement as may be of the relevant facts. It is 
perhaps advisable to explain the nature of the in- 
terest which the Association of University Pro- 
fessors takes in the matter. It is coming to be 
a weU -recognized principle that the general body 
of university teachers is entitled to know, with 
regard to any institution, the conditions of the 
tenure of the professorial office therein, the meth- 
ods of university government, and the policy and 
practise of the institution with respect to free- 
dom of inquiry and teaching. In the absence of 
information upon these points, it is impossible for 
members of the profession to judge whether or not 
the institution is one in which positions may be 
properly accepted or retained by university teach- 
ers having a respect for the dignity of their call- 
ing, a sense of its social obligations, and a regard 
for the ideals of a university. 

It is, therefore, important to the profession 
that when criticisms or charges are made by re- 
sponsible persons against any institution, with re- 
spect to its x>olicy or conduct in the matters to 
which I have referred, the facts should be care- 
fully determined in a judicial spirit by some com- 
mittee wholly detached from any local or per- 
sonal controversy, and in some degree representa- 
tive of the profession at large. It is in this spirit, 
and for these purposes, that information is sought 
in this instance. What appears to be particularly 
desirable, in the present case, is a fuller and more 
definite statement than has yet been made public 
upon certain matters of fact which still remain 
not wholly clear, but which are, presumably, not 
incapable of ascertainment. 

Any information of this sort which — with your 
assistance and that of others — I may be able to 
gather, will be laid before the council of the as- 
sociation, and probably also before a joint com- 
mittee representing this and other organizations. 
My own report and the findings of the committee 
will, no doubt, if the council see fit, eventually be 
made public. We, of course, assume that the ad- 
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minifltration of the unlTersitj is equally desirous 
that aU facts in any way pertinent be thus fully 
made known, and submitted to the impartial judg- 
ment of both the academic and the general public. 

We therefore venture to count upon your aid in 
this attempt to draw up a complete and unbiased 
summary of the circumstances of the case; this, 
we hope, may be of some service to the university 
as well as to our profession. 

A report upon tlie case may be expected as 
soon as a committee of tlie association is able 
to consider tlie evidence brought together by 
the investigation of the secretary. 

THE JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY AND THE 
MILLIKIN ESTATE 

PREsroENT George Emory Fellows, of the 
James Millikin University, on April 13, ad- 
dressed a letter to the trustees of the Millikin 
estate, requesting them to secure from the 
courts an interpretation of the will of the late 
James Millikin, and to render ''now and an- 
nually the exact holdings, investments and in- 
come of his estate." 

At a meeting of the faculty President Fel- 
lows told the members of his action. The let- 
ter follows: 

To THE Trustees of the Million Estate: 

Gentlemen — Sinee coming to Decatur at the in- 
vitation of the board of managers of the De- 
catur College and Industrial School, I have been 
studying with the greatest care all of the condi- 
tions and influences bearing on the welfare of the 
college. For a part of the time since its founda- 
tion it has had funds from all of its sources of in- 
come sufficient to carry on the work undertaken. 
At other times funds have been Insufficient. The 
mere fact of not having sufficient income at times 
is, however, by no means so much a disadvantage 
as uncertainty. 

Sinee Mr. Millikin 's death about one half of 
the annual receipts have been given by the trus- 
tees of the Millikin estate. For this reason the 
board of managers and the administration of the 
college have never been free to plan and act as 
boards of educational institutions in general are 
free. No plans looking forward to a consistent 
development for a series of years have been pos- 
sible. 

All educational experts and authorities agree 
that full knowledge of the resources must be in 
the possession of any board having responsibility 
for an institution. 



As you undoubtedly have at heart the perma- 
nent good of the college, I wish to ask you volun- 
tarily to take steps, at once, to relieve the board 
of managers and administration of the college 
from the great embarrassment they all feel in 
making plans which are absolutely essential to the 
life and future of the college. 

This you can do to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned if you will ask the proper court for an in- 
terpretation of Mr. Millikin 's will as to its full 
intent and meaning, and by rendering a fully de- 
tailed report, now and annually, of the exact hold- 
ings, investments and income of his estate. 
BespectfuUy yours, 

Qeobge E. FBllows 

EXTENSION COURSES AT WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 

In order to enable men and women who are 
employed during the day to avail themselves 
of the opportunities and facilities offered by 
the university a series of evening courses will 
be inaugurated next fall beginning about the 
middle of October and extending to April 21. 
Some twenty courses will be offered, the ma- 
jority of which will carry university credit. 
Two courses each will be offered in various 
departments of the school of engineering, 
namely, in mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering and civil engineering. Three 
courses will be offered in architecture, also 
courses in building materials, and a course in 
mechanics. Within the field of the college 
courses will be offered in English, history, 
economics, political science, philosophy and 
mathematics. Other courses will be added as 
the demand for them develops. The university 
is also arranging for two courses in law. 
These evening courses are in charge of the 
conunittee on extension courses, to which in- 
quiries should be addressed. 

Five years ago the university began a series 
of courses on Saturday morning. Attendance 
has steadily risen, and this year the registra- 
tion has reached about four hundred and fifty. 
The courses on Saturday morning were 
planned primarily for teachers, but have at- 
tracted many besides those engaged in the 
profession of teaching. These courses will be 
continued next year as heretofore, and are also 
under the direction of the committee on ex- 
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tension courses. The circulars for next year 
announcing the Saturday courses and evening 
courses will he issued within the next two 



The committee on extension courses also has 
under its direction the Monday afternoon lec- 
tures, which this year have drawn record- 
breaking audiences. These lectures will be 
continued next year, and the number of series 
offered will probably be doubled. 

F. A. H. 

LECTURES AT THE QBORQE PBABODY COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS 

George Peabodt College continues to be 
fortunate in the number of prominent visitors 
it has the privilege of including among its as- 
sembly speakers. Among the most recent of 
these was Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, dean of 
Columbia College, Columbia University, New 
York. He spoke on Tuesday on some questions 
concerning international relations and the 
function of the American Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation. Dean Keppel espe- 
cially emphasized the fact that it is practically 
impossible to make great changes with adults. 
The way to make fundamental changes in 
prevalent ideas of peace and war is to deal 
with the children through their teachers. To 
this end, the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation will this year, through 
the cooperation of the Carnegie Endowment, 
place teachers of international relations in 
practically every summer school and impor- 
tant Chautauqua in the United States. 
Through these agencies, not short of a million 
will, during the summer months, have chances 
to learn actual facts, not just listen to preach- 
ing, concerning the great peace movements. 

Among other recent speakers with a vitally 
interesting and important message to the col- 
lege community was Superintendent J. J. 
Keyes, of the Nashville City Schools. He 
spoke enthusiastically of a recent visit to 
Gary, Indiana, where he had carefully studied 
the remarkable attempts of the school system 
to take care of the whole child, by training 
his hand, his body and his moral and religious 
sense. Gary has been especially successful in 
handling the boys who are misfits in the usual 



schoolroom, and sending them out in the 
world to do something worth doing, princi- 
pally because it has awakened to its duty in 
teaching the boy to do something with his 
hand as weU as his head, in teaching him to 
play as well as to work, and has also realized 
that the moral and religious side of a citizen 
is a very imi)ortant thing. 

Dr. Lucius P. Brown, commissioner of pure 
foods and drugs, has also brought to the at- 
tention of the college a timely question by a 
vigorous discussion of "Honest Advertising." 
Dr. Brown spoke of the many proposals for 
" honest " acts of all sorts, such as honest fab- 
rics, Bonest weights and others, but declared 
that we can not yet guarantee that the adver- 
tisement, the thing that impels people to buy, 
is honest itself. "When is a bargain not a 
bargain?" and answered it by unfolding the 
swindling medical advertisements, and other 
favorite "fakes," admonishing his hearers to 
dodge the newspaper that is not consistent 
from cover to cover, and makes its advertising 
columns back up the "humanity" of its edi- 
torial department. Dr. Brown presented 
House Bill No. 86, the Printers' Ink Bill, now 
pending in the legislature, as one of the neat- 
est instances of legislative writing known. 
He urged upon his hearers the duty of sup- 
porting this bill because it would supplement 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act in a way noth- 
ing else could do. 

B. E. P. 

HOME EDUCATION 

The proposed tour of the country in the in- 
terest of home education by the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers' Asso- 
ciations is arousing wide-spread interest, ac- 
cording to information given out by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

While child welfare conferences are being 
held by the state branches of the Congress of 
Mothers in Alabama, Georgia, Connecticut, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, Utah and Wisconsin, the officers and 
leaders of the congress, accompanied by rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Education, will 
cross the continent, holding organization 
meetings in many of the western states. This 
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tour is intended to make the benefits of the 
annual conference felt as widely as possible. 

As many as nine conferences will be held in 
the proposed tour during May. The first of 
these will be in Chicago on May 1, where the 
leaders of the congress from the east and 
south will meet. St. Paul, Minn., is next on 
the schedule, where it is expected to organize 
a state branch. At Huron, S. D., the wife of 
Governor Frank M. Byrne will welcome the 
leaders of the movement and assist in organ- 
izing a South Dakota branch. Governor 
Stewart and a thousand members of the Moth- 
ers' Congress will welcome the crusaders to 
Montana, and will provide for conferences at 
Helena and Butte. Seattle, Wash., is next on 
the list for a conference, then Portland, 
Ore., where the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization will convene, May 12-16. The 
final conference will be held in San Francisco. 

This year's work of the congress is in close 
connection with the Home Education Division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Education. Mrs. 
Frederic SchofF, president of the National 
Mothers^ Congress, is director of the Home 
Education Division, which since its organiza- 
tion in September, 1913, has enrolled over 
20,000 women from all parts of the country 
interested and able to cooperate in organizing 
parents for study of child nurture and home 
making. 

The plan of the home education work, as 
revealed in the Congress of Mothers and in 
the Home Education Division, is "the organi- 
zation of the parenthood of the world for 
study of childhood's needs and for the promo- 
tion of child welfare." In the conferences 
which the congrress proposes to hold, some of 
the topics to be discussed are: "Peace," "En- 
couragement in Habits of Thrift and Indus- 
try," " Spiritual Development of Children " 
and "Helping Wayward Children." 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Dr. Edward KrooER Graham was, on April 
21, installed as president of the University of 
North Carolina. Addresses were made by 
Presidents A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard 
University; Frank J. Goodnow, of Johns Hop- 



kins University; Edwin A. Alderman, of the 
University of Virginia, and John H. Finley, 
of the University of the State of New York. 
President Graham gave the inaugural address 
which is printed in this issue of Sohool and 
Society. The exercises were presided over by 
Governor Locke Craig and Chief Justice 
Walter Clark, of the State Supreme Court, ad- 
ministered the oath of office formally inducting 
the new president into office. 

A STATUE of Dr. Andrew D.. White, first 
president of Cornell University, recently com- 
pleted by the distinguished sculptor, Karl 
Bitter, will be brought to Ithaca within the 
next few weeks and placed on the campus. The 
work is the gift of Henry R Ickelhelmer, 1888, 
a Cornell alumnus and member of the board of 
trustees. The statue was the last work of 
Bitter, who died as a result of injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident in New York 
City on April 9. 

The trustees of the Ohio State University 
on March 30 passed the following resolution: 

Be it resolved, That it is the sense of this board 
that Professor Homer C Price can serve the nni- 
versity best as professor of rural economics on 
and after June 30, 1915. 

Professor Price is thus removed from the 
deanship of the College of Agriculture. It has 
been alleged that this action has been kept 
secret and was done in accordance with the 
wishes of Governor Willis, but these state- 
ments are denied by the president of the uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Walter Humphreys, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of Collegiate 
Kegistrars at the final session of its sixth 
annual convention held at the University of 
Michigan on April 23. The next meeting will 
be held at Columbia University. 

Dr. Siegmond Mueller, professor in the 
Imperial Training School for Women Teach- 
ers in Vienna, is making a study of teachers 
colleges in this country in connection with 
eiforts now being made in Austria for the re- 
organization of their system of higher teaching. 

Dr. Alberto Min Frias, of Uraguay, visited 
the University of Pennsylvania on April 21, 
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and spoke to the students registered at the 
university from Latin American countries. 
He has been delivering addresses in Spanish 
while in this country in various college centers 
on such topics as '^ Moral Factors in Litera- 
ture" and ''Moral Factors in Student Life 
and in Individual Life/' and related subjects. 

Pbofessob Charles H. Plugoe, instructor 
in languages at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Li- 
stitute for many years, has died in Washing- 
ton in his seventy-second year. Professor 
Plugge was a native of Westphalia, and after 
being graduated from the University of Brus- 
sels came to this country in 1875. 

Dr. Walter Lichtenstein, librarian of 
Northwestern University, has just returned 
from South America where he has spent the 
past year and a half. He bought for North- 
western TJniversity, for the John Crerar Li- 
brary and for Harvard University important 
historical collections, and also complete col- 
lections of the laws of the various republics, 
the reports of the courts and the works of the 
great legal writers. Until this time there has 
been very little of the laws, decisions and doc- 
trinal legal writings of the southern republics 
in this country, except perhaps in the Library 
of Oongress, and attempts to acquire such in- 
formation have met with indifferent success 
until this time. Historical information re- 
garding the South American republics has 
been very scarce, and the collections secured by 
Dr. Lichtenstein are of great value to stu- 
dents of history. 

Professor William Boscoe Thater has re- 
signed the editorship of The Harvard Oradu- 
ates Magazine, which he has held continuously 
since its first issue in October, 1892. To suc- 
ceed him the officers of the magazine have 
chosen Dr. William R. Castle, Jr., now in- 
structor in English in the college. Mr. Thayer, 
who is a Harvard graduate in the class of 
1881, gives up his task of twenty-three years 
in order to devote himself without interruption 
to other literary work in which he is engaged, 
of which a biography of John Hay is most 
immediate. 

Dr. James F. Norris, of Simmons College, 
Boston, has been appointed head of the depart- 



ment of chemistry at Vanderbilt University. 
The chair was held by the late Dr. William L. 
Dudley. 

P. Orman Ray, Ph.D., professor of history 
and political science at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of political science in the College of 
Liberal Arts, Northwestern University. Pro- 
fessor Ray is a recognized authority on his- 
tory and political science, and is well known 
as a writer on these subjects. 

PREsiDEyr W. O. Thompson, of the Ohio 
State University, will deliver the commence- 
ment address at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, on June 24. 

The baccalaureate sermon at New York 
University will be delivered this year on the 
afternoon of Sunday, June 6, by the Rev. Dr. 
Malcolm J. MacLeod, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Collegiate Reformed Church, New 
York City. The morning address at the com- 
mencement, which will be held this year on 
June 9, will be delivered by Dr. I^rman Abbott, 
editor of The Outlook, an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity College of Arts and Pure Science of 
the class of '53. In the afternoon, the address 
will be made by the chancellor. Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown. 

Chancellor James R. Day, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, is to give the first convocation day 
address at the American University, Wash- 
ington, on May 26. This occasion wiU mark 
the conclusion of the first year's work of the 
university. 

AcTiNo Chancellor F. A. Hall, of Wash- 
ington University, has recently returned from 
a visit to the high schools of Tulsa, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma City and McAlester, Oklahoma. 

On April 22 Dr. Charles A. Judd, director 
of the school of education in the University of 
Chicago, delivered the last of a series of ad- 
dresses before the college of liberal arts and 
sciences of the University of Illinois. The 
subject of Dr. Judd's address was ^'The 
Modern Educator." 

"Education for International Goodwill" 
was discussed by the Schoolmasters' Associa- 
tion of New York and vicinity at the meeting 
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on April 23 at the Yale Club, by Dr. Hamilton 
Holt, editor of the Independent, At the elec- 
tion of officers, the following were chosen for 
1916-16: President, Dr. W. H. Eddy, the High 
School of Commerce; vice-president, Professor 
Adam Leroy Jones, Columbia University; 
secretary, Frank S. Hackett, Eiverdale Coun- 
try School; treasurer, Franklin S. Morse, Col- 
legiate School. Executive members: Arthur 
F. Warren, Collegiate School; Morton I. 
Snyder, Newark Academy; Aaron I. Doty, De 
Witt Clinton High School. 

At the recent annual meeting of the College 
Art Association of America, held at the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. Y., the follow- 
ing universities and colleges were among 
those represented: Chicago, Syracuse, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Vassar, Smith, Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin, Indiana, Geoige Washington, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Ohio, Johns Hopkins, Tulane and 
Washington University. Professor Holmes 
Smith, for the committee on investigation of 
the condition of art instruction in universities 
and colleges, made a rei)ort outlining the pro- 
posed plan and scope of the investigation. 
Professor John Pickard, of the University of 
Missouri, was elected president of the associa- 
tion for the year 1916-16. 

The third annual conference of American 
Association of Agricultural College Editors 
will be held at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, on Thursday and Friday, 
June 24 and 26, 1916. Among the speakers 
already secured for this conference are Mr. 
Forrest Orissey, the well-known agricultural 
writer of Geneva, HI.; Mr. Charles Dillon, of 
Topeka, Kansas, managing editor of the 
Capper publications; probably also a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and some of the leading editors in colleges and 
universities from South Carolina to Oregon. 
Special features of the conference will be an 
exhibit of bulletins, press material and adver- 
tising literature used by the various colleges 
of agriculture in charge of O. M. Kile, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. The round-table dis- 
cussion will be in charge of Professor F. W. 
Beckman, of Ames, Iowa. Communications 
in regard to the program or membership may 



be addressed to B. E. Powell, chairman of the 
executive committee, Urbana, Blinois. 

Bills appropriating $164,000 for New Hamp- 
shire College, and $100,000 for Dartmouth Col- 
lege, have passed the New Hampshire senate. 

Governor W. S. Hammond delivered the 
formal dedicatory address in the auditorium 
of the new high school building in New Ulm, 
Minn., on March 13. The building has been 
erected at a cost of $120,000. 

Chisholm, Minn., has erected, at a cost of 
$210,000, a school building said to be the 
finest in the state. 

According to President King's annual report 
to the trustees of Oberlin College the budget 
for 1915 shows an income of $273,659 divided 
among the various departments pro rata: Uni- 
versity, $100,918; College, $180,947; Seminary, 
$30,264; Academy, $11,530. Treasurer J. R 
Severance represents the total surplus in all 
departments at $8,885 with a total deficit of 
$8,725, leaving a net surplus of all expenses 
for the year $160. The income and expenses in 
the Conservatory of Music balances at $83,400. 
As the budget is adopted the total income in 
all departments is $357,059 and the total ex- 
penses are $356,899. President King com- 
ments on the extensive improvements in ac- 
cordance with the plans of Cass Gilbert, of 
New York City, general consulting architect, 
and Frederick Law Olmsted, landscape archi- 
tect of Boston. He says: "This work which 
has been so long under way on the Central col- 
lege campus is now practically completed. The 
entire expense, amounting approximately to 
$26,000, was provided by the late Charles M. 
Hall, of Niagara Falls. This improvement of 
the central campus is a distinct addition to the 
equipment of the village of Oberlin as a 
whole." 

Preparations are being made by the war 
department for a five-weeks' course of training 
for thousands of students from colleges and 
schools at military camps during the coming 
summer. The camps will be held at Ohicka- 
maugua Park, Ga. ; Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., 
and Ludington, Mich., from July 5 to August 
8, inclusive, and at the Presidio, San Francisco, 
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from June 25 to August 1, inclusive. Major- 
General Wood, commanding the depcurtment of 
the east, who is taking an active interest in 
recruiting students for the camps in the east, 
believes that from 2,000 to 3,000 students will 
join these camps. 

Plans are rapidly maturing for the forma- 
tion of a Dartmouth ambulance corps to be 
sent to the seat of war this summer. The exec- 
utive committee in charge of the movement 
voted to create a committee of nine men to 
pass on the candidates presenting themselves 
as ready to accompany the ambulance. Mem- 
bers of the executive committee journeyed to 
Washington and New York during the spring 
recess to interview prominent Red Cross Soci- 
ety officials and to attempt to interest alumni 
in the project. A meeting of the entire 
undergraduate body has been called for the 
evening of April 16, at which time the pro- 
posed plan will be submitted in detail Cran- 
ston Brenton, the New York agent of the Bed 
Cross Society, will speak of the present condi- 
tions in Europe and the crying need of addi- 
tional relief service. 



DISCUSSION AND CORRBSPONDENCB 

WHAT IS THB FUNCTION OF A TEACHER? 

In School and Society, April 17, p. 564, 
Mr. Cheyney says the members of a univer- 
sity faculty are " hired to teach, and even what 
they shall teach is largely influenced, if not 
definitely determined, by what the students 
want." 

This principle is sound only if students 
want what is best for them. Who is the one 
to decide what is best for students? Do boys 
and girls know this better than their elders 
who have had a much larger and wider experi- 
ence in the world? Does a student just begin- 
ning the study of medicine know his own needs 
better than his teacher knows them? Is the 
young student of law or of engineering or of 
education the best judge of the proper train- 
ing for a career in these fields? 

A correct view of education, it seems to me, 
considers it a process of making young people 
over again into what they ought to be. And, 
in so far as a student is young and inexperi- 



enced, this is as true in the university as it is 
in the kindergarten. Should teachers cater 
to the ideals of students and reduce their 
teaching to the level of the students' wants? 
It would seem, rather, that the teacher's high- 
est duty and opportunity is to form and mold 
the ideals of his students. Instead of giving 
students what they want, we should first en- 
quire whether the students want the right 
things. If they do not want the right things, 
then our first duty is to change their wants. 
If they already want the right things, our 
work is partly done, and the rest will not be 
difi^cult. 

W. H. Pyle 
The Univebsity of Missoubi 

TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 

The citizens of a democracy must, proverb- 
ially, have intelligence — intelligence that en- 
ables them to see and correlate the separate 
facts of their environment, that leaps ahead 
with creative imagination to theoretical solu- 
tions of the problems those facts present, and 
that is shrewd enough to profit by the suc- 
cesses and failures of others. 

Such intelligence our universities aim to 
train. But such intelligence develops best 
through the laboratory method, and in this 
method the social sciences are still deficient. 
The social scientists can not create an artificial 
laboratory as can the chemists and physicists, 
and unless the university is in a very large 
city it is difficult to see how a student can 
have access to the raw facts with which he 
needs to deal. One hesitates, and rightly, to 
turn a group of students loose to investigate a 
town in which one must continue to live. 

But the student has at his command a good- 
sized store of raw facts — those he has been 
seeing all his life in his home town. Why 
not utilize this material and help him to see 
its significance? Though every university 
student, probably, could be helped to see more 
significance than he is able alone to discover 
in the facts that surround him, the home town 
is more vivid to the mind of the freshman 
than to upper classmen, and the freshman is 
desperately in need of some connecting link 
between the world he has left and this be- 
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wildering university life; so it seems best to 
have the freshman primarily in mind in the 
following discussion. 

Training for citizenship must begin with 
the training of ability to see the significance 
of the crude facts in one's enyironment. I 
suggest as one means of doing this a course in 
which each student makes a survey of his home 
town. It is not to be ezx>ected that a fresh- 
man will make a survey that can be bound in 
red morocco and placed on the shelves of the 
Oamegie library. But if a student can have 
his interest returned at least once or twice a 
week to the facts of the home life with which 
he is familiar, and if he is constantly hearing 
those facts compared with similar data from 
other towns, he will probably go home for his 
vacations with eyes and mind open to com- 
munity conditions and problems, and, inci- 
dentally, the university will be less liable than 
it now is to the charge of alienating its young 
people from their homes. He will have been 
taught to think about what he already has ex- 
perienced — ^a far more educative process than 
mere acquisition of facts. 

His absence from the source of his material 
is not prohibitive. If he learns merely to 
think over what is already in his memory, to 
compare that data with what his fellow stu- 
dents report from their home towns, and tries 
to work out solutions for some of the problems 
he is encouraged to see, he will have gone a 
respectable distance in his training for citizen- 
ship. The effort to visualize his town well 
enough to draw a map of it will send him 
home at vacation time interested to see what 
details he omitted. Some of the information 
he needs the high-school class in civics might 
get for him, or he could exchange with the 
editor of the town newspaper information as 
to what other towns were doing, or university 
news, for an occasional article which the editor 
would agree to write in the paper on home 
conditions. And since the course would con- 
tinue over at least one short vacation, he 
might be able to get home to supplement data. 

The students should be divided according 
to the population of their home towns; the 
conditions of city, town and country vary too 
greatly to make an indiscriminate discussion 



of their problems of the greatest value. Each 
group, or, better, each student should form his 
own outline for his survey. The survey will, 
of course, be superficial, but need not for that 
reason be slovenly.. It might seem advisable 
to let the students choose some one phase of 
town life for the subject of a term paper, and 
on this topic more intensive work could be 
done. 

The general method of procedure would prob- 
ably be something like this: The group would 
choose a topic for discussion, say at the start, 
population. After consulting the federal cen- 
sus and their memories they would meet and 
discuss the problems centering around that 
subject — ^amount, increasing or decreasing; 
nationalities; proportion by sex, by age; mental 
caliber, etc. Each student would present the 
facts about his own town and by skilful ques- 
tioning the instructor could bring out the 
essential characteristics and problems of the 
various towns. The next topic might be 
housing, and would be similarly discussed. 
Note books could be illustrated with kodak pic- 
tures or post cards, and supplemented with 
newspaper clippings. 

After the group had discussed the conditions 
in the towns represented by its members and 
had proposed solutions for the problems they 
presented, they would be encouraged to go to 
the library to get similar data concerning other 
towns and to find out how other towns had 
solved similar problems. 

It would then be time to turn the student's 
attention toward the university and the facil- 
ities it affords for the solution of community 
problems. After the discussion of housing, 
for instance, a member of the architectural 
department might give the group an illus- 
trated talk on garden cities, prairie architec- 
ture, working men's homes, etc Similarly, 
after the class had discussed city sanitation, 
a member of the engineering department might 
be asked in to give them, briefly, what tech- 
nical information every citizen needs on that 
subject. And so on, through all the topics 
discussed, until the student got the idea that 
the university existed for life — that here was 
the place to leam how to solve the problems of 
his every-day living. 
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Such a group might well become a focus 
through which would pass all sorts of ques- 
tions from granges or women's clubs, or any 
source whatever, for the specialized informa- 
tion which is collected in a university. They 
would probably be able to do little more than 
discuss the problems the questions presented 
and refer them to members of the faculty. But 
if this general course were followed by a 
similar but more intensive study of the prob- 
lems of citizenship — such a course as would 
train city efficiency experts, for example — 
these more advanced students might be sent 
out through the neighboring towns to confer 
and advise with clubs and officials. 

Incidentally, the student would, through 
such a course, be helped to find himself. By 
the time representatives from most of the 
departments in the university had talked to the 
group about the work of the departments they 
represented, the student would have better 
opportunity than he has under the present 
haphazard and chaotic laissez faire method of 
finding his primary interests. 

And if the course helped him to understand 
himself, helped him to orient himself in his new 
and bewildering university life, and returned 
his attention frequently and ever more intel- 
ligently to the life of his own town, he would 
undoubtedly go from the university on gradua- 
tion better able than now to understand and 
take his part in the solution of the problems 
that confront our citizenry. 

Caro Bugbet MacArthur 
UsBANA, Illinois 



QUOTATIONS 

THE CARNEGIE TRUST FOR THE UNIVER- 
SITIES OF SCOTLAND 

The Carnegie trust has steadily pursued the 
policy of making quinquennial distributions 
of the funds at its disposal; and the present 
year finds the third of these schemes in opera- 
tion. The total sum to be expended during the 
current five years was £203,250. Of this, £21,- 
250 is to be applied towards providing books, 
etc., for the libraries of the universities; £160,- 
750 goes to supply new buildings and perma- 
nent equipment; while £21,250 is to be spent 



on endowing lectureships and upon other gen- 
eral purposes. 

With regard to that portion of the scheme 
which concerns itself with assisting students 
by paying their class fees, a sum of £41,789 
was paid on behalf of 3,900 beneficiaries in 
1913-14. It is gratifying to note that in the 
same period £605 has been repaid to the trus- 
tees by beneficiaries who had been assisted 
under the scheme. 

The expenditure on research for the current 
twelve months is divided as usual under the 
heads of scholarships, fellowships and grants, 
with the additional expenditure necessary to 
support the laboratory of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Edinburgh. £1,392 has been 
spent upon the laboratory, while the fellow- 
ships, etc., have necessitated an outlay of 
£7,652. 

These sums have not been expended with- 
out good return, as the present report shows. 
Special mention is made of the long and con- 
spicuously successful investigations of Dr. 
Margaret B. Moir on the effect of temperature 
upon the magnetic properties of steel; while 
the executive committee point to the work of 
Dr. Dougall on elasticity as a proof that their 
fellows do not relinquish research with the 
termination of their fellowships, but continue 
to bring forward investigations of first-class 
importance. 

The scholars in the branches of chemistry 
and physics have published no fewer than thir. 
teen papers during the session, and much un- 
published work is still in process of comple- 
tion. The research grants have aided in the 
production of twelve papers during the present 
year ; and in this connection stress is laid upon 
the collaboration between the permanent stafiFs 
of the universities and other beneficiaries of 
the trust, the cases of Professors G. G. Hen- 
derson, J. C. Irvine and Dr. T. S. Patterson 
being singled out as examples of success in 
this respect. 

In more than one direction, the war has 
had an effect upon the progress of the research 
scheme. Naturally, as far as materials go, the 
chemical field is the one most affected, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining substances for 
some classes of work; but all branches have 
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suffered owing to the enlistment of fellows and 
scholars in the army. No fewer than nine of 
the fellows and scholars have interrupted their 
scientific careers for this ol^ject ; and it is satis- 
factory to learn that their positions are hein^r 
kept open for them should they wish to resume 
research work after the war. A similar state 
of affairs is found in the Royal College of 
Physicians' laboratory, from which no fewer 
than nine of the workers are absent on military 
duty; so that this institution has been heavily 
handicapped during the current year. 

Bearing these factors in mind, the results 
obtained in the operation of the trustees' 
scheme during the period covered by the report 
can not be said to fall below the high stand- 
ard attained in previous years; and it must 
also be recalled that many of the beneficiaries 
of the trust have resigned their fellowships or 
scholarships in order to take up permanent 
positions either in the universities or in other 
lines of professional work. 

During the academic year 1914-15, twenty 
fellows and forty-seven scholars have been at 
work, while grants have been given to seventy- 
eight applicants. The investigations of these 
beneficiaries are extended over so wide a field 
of knowledge that it is impossible even to 
mention the branches of science, medicine, his- 
tory and languages in which work is being car- 
ried out; but a perusal of the report leaves 
the impression that the operations of the trust 
are steadily opening out wider and wider 
fields. The success of the trust's methods has 
never been in doubt, and the interest of ob- 
servers becomes concentrated upon the devel- 
opments which seem likely to flow from this 
vast machinery for enabling competent inves- 
tigators to acquire a grasp of the methods of 
research, and to put the knowledge thus ob- 
tained into practise on a bigger scale than 
would otherwise be possible to them. — Nature. 



BOOKS AND LITERATURE 

What Do We Mean by Educationt By J. 

Welton. London : Macmillan and Company. 

This book begins with the well-known quo- 
tation from Aristotle in which he declares 
that " no one knows whether the young should 



exercise themselves in those studies which are 
useful in life, or in those which tend toward 
virtue, or in those of essentially theoretical 
interest." " So wrote Aristotle more than two 
thousand years ago," declares Professor Wel- 
ton, ''and in our own day his remarks are as 
truly descriptive of current opinions as they 
were in his own. Now, as then, there is no 
general afipreement as to what is meant by edu- 
cation, for there is no agreement as to its aim." 
But Aristotle, the classifier, who separated 
utility from virtue, and practical knowledge 
from theoretical, is the man who is chiefly 
responsible for this confusion. By putting 
things apart, which belong together, he intro- 
duced disorder. We must not be guided by 
him, if we would attempt to understand the aim 
of education, but instead must allow Socrates 
and Plato, whose larger wisdom he deserted, 
to direct us. 

This is not the road which Professor Welton 
follows in his attempt to answer the question 
what do we mean by education? But the an- 
swer which he works out is the same as theirs. 
'' A true education is concerned with the whole 
being: not with the body alone, nor with soul 
alone; still less with some one aspect of the 
spiritual life, such as intellect It is equally 
concerned with the whole width of life; not 
with utilitarian occupations alone, nor with 
intellectual or esthetic pursuits or even with 
morality or conduct alone." " From our anal- 
ysis it appears that the end of education is 
the development of full and effective human 
personality — that is a life in full and admira- 
ble relations to the universe." Personality is 
wider than character— character is its core of 
purpose, that part of it " which refers to one's 
attitude toward the moral aspect of life — to- 
ward duties requiring strength and persistence 
of will — rather than to intellectual interests or 
charm of manner." " Personality, then, is the 
whole man in all his activities, in all his rela- 
tions, in all his aspirations." " The growth of 
personality is the gradual organization of life 
in a hierarchical system of living purposes. 
. . . The task of education is then one of di- 
rection of these inner forces, not of attempted 
annihilation on the one hand, nor of leaving 
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them to their own internecine straggle on the 
other, 

I count life just a stuif 
To try the soul's strength on, educe the man. 

It will he seen from these quotations that this 
hook is an effort to unify and coordinate the 
seemingly conflicting aims of education. That 
is a task worth doing, for as long as its pur- 
poses are regarded as conflicting one with an- 
other its house will, to say the least, be in a 
wabbling condition. This grinding of part 
against part, this incoherence of purpose and 
counsel, is the thing which weakens effort and 
destroys the vigor of the undertaking. In 
these days one's figures naturally come from 
the field of battle. The need for one and only 
one plan of campaign is very clear there. It 
is no less desirable in the series of operations 
which we call education. 

In all educative effort the aim constitutes 
the activity. The teacher's view of the pur- 
pose of education is but an application of his 
belief concerning the meaning of life.. The 
end of education can not be found by an in- 
ductive study of actual educative practise. It 
is a science which differs from the physical 
sciences. It is teleological, they are descrip- 
tive. Assuming that the end is determined, 
the problem of means is essentially psycho- 
logical. Here numerical precision is a tan- 
talizing rather than a valid ideal. It requires 
us to assume not only a thoroughgoing paral- 
lelism between spiritual and neural activity, but 
a parallelism rigidly related in amount. '^ But 
a further obstacle to scientific assurance is 
found in the fact that human beings can not be 
sampled as can physical phenomena. As Mr. 
Oraham Wallas says, ' Every man differs quan- 
titatively from every other man in respect of 
every one of his qualities.' No conclusions 
drawn from even the most careful observations 
of one set of individuals can, then, be accepted 
as more than indications of probability, when 
we deal with another set, and can never be 
regarded as a priori applicable at all to any 
particular individual. The ' typical ' or ' aver- 
age' child or man is a mere symbol in a for- 
mula, and a symbol having no determinable 
affinity with any actual human being." " The 



problems of education are not those of psychol- 
ogy, for they are always those of a conjoint 
teleological process, and not those of the nat- 
ural workings of individual minds/' Can edu- 
cation, then, be regarded as a science? If a 
science is a completed body of knowledge, it is 
not that but no other science is that either. 
'^ The claim of a body of knowledge to be 
termed 'scientific' depends on the possibility 
of sure advance in systematization, rather than 
on the point which that advance has reached. 
... If , then, we may speak of a science of 
medicine we may analogically claim the exist- 
ence of a perfect science of education." The 
present state of our knowledge falls far short 
of such realization. As yet agreement as to 
aim is impossible and disagreement as to 
means follows as a consequent But ''to 
meditate and decide upon the ultimate ques- 
tions of life is, then, the first requirement of 
a true educator." Verification of theories of 
education must be sought in practise. 

Knowledge of the end will reveal the way. 
The ideal or archetype will determine the art. 
The first thing needful is clearly conceived 
theory. The practical teacher can no more 
neglect theory than the inventor can neglect 
the results of the workers in pure science. A 
consistent theory of life is the only source to 
which we may go to find out what the aim of 
education is. But theories are divergent; 
therefore, we must attempt to reconcile them. 
Here follow a series of syntheses of idealism 
and naturalism, the individual and his envi- 
ronment, of intellectual and moral aims, of 
liberal culture and utilitarian training, of 
education and mental discipline. This philo- 
sophical discussion forces the conviction upon 
us that a true education must minister to the 
legitimate claims of every one of these inter- 
ests of man. In a similar fashion the con- 
fiicting claims of liberty and authority are 
synthesized. The problem of life is insoluble 
in terms either of freedom alone or of author- 
ity alone. They are opposed only when con- 
ceived negatively. Positive freedom is to be 
found only in a life of purpose; this involves 
human cooperation. To work with folks we 
must accept constraint. "Nobody who has 
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not thought out the true place of both liberty 
and authority can be a good and successful 
educator." Freedom is a condition to be at- 
tained or developed. "We are no more bom 
free than we are born strong or wise." All 
this is sound, but the bald statement that obe- 
dience is the "root of all virtue" conflicts 
with the synthesis. The fourth chapter of the 
book attempts to answer the question "What 
are the means?" and the fifth one the ques- 
tion "Who are the agents?" Schools are 
rather too approvingly differentiated as schools 
for working classes, for middle classes and for 
higher classes. 

This book is a profound and inspiring study 
of the basic principle of education. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for the sound philosophy 
which it contains and in which it seeks to 
ground the work of teaching. It is a genuine 
and weighty contribution of the philosophy of 
education and one which every student of the 
subject will have to take account of. 

Ernest C. Moore 

Habvabd University 



EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

THE SCHBMATOORAM— A NEW METHOD OF 
GRAPHICALLY RBCORDINQ POSTURE 
AND CHANGES IN THE CON- 
TOURS OF THE BODY 

No one making the physical examinations 
for admission of women to a college or uni- 
versity can fail to feel the need of some rapid 
method of making a graphic record of the pos- 
ture and other conditions of the body. 

The uneven shoulders and hips, the droop- 
ing heads, the winged scapulflB, the flat chests, 
and the exaggerated supra- and infra-clavic- 
ular hollows need correction. The woman too 
often is unconscious of these and other de- 
partures from the normal, the only direction 
of her attention being the nagging of her 
family about standing up straight and putting 
shoulders back. Too often, if she has given 
any regard to these reiterated home directions, 
it is to bring about other postural defects 
equally undesirable. When the girl sees how 
these existing defects detract from her good 
appearance, she is sufficiently interested so that 



with her cooperation and the aid of her 
gymnasium work, the correction is only a 
matter of time. Thus not only many of the 
unlovely figures of middle age are avoided, but 
a menace to her good health at a later period 
is also removed. 

There is no question, however, that we are 
not making physical training of as much help 
as it should be made to the individual woman. 
We have taken over the methods in use for 
men and applied them with such limitations as 
the traditional handicaps of sex may have sug- 
gested, without inquiring very extensively into 
the real effects of what we are doing. To ac- 
complish any reform we must have more exact 
methods of work. The anthropometric meth- 
ods used for many years are gradually falling 
into disuse. These, certainly, laying their 
main emphasis on the size of muscles, have 
little relation to the personal hygiene of the 
individual woman. A functional index which 
shall be a rapid and accurate measure of 
the effect of the physical training work on the 
particular woman is needed. Posture, which is 
so closely associated with the perfect function- 
ing of the body, should be one of the condi- 
tions on which this index is based. 

The instruments making use of the panto- 
graph principle have met this need only in 
small part. For the study of posture we must 
have a graphic method which will record the 
whole figure ; the record must be made rapidly 
and be inexpensive enough to use in eveiy 
examination. The instruments which I have 
seen, making use of the pantograph principle, 
do not meet all of these requirements. Photog- 
raphy is objectionable for two reasons: the 
possible identification of the individual woman 
by any one into whose hands the record may 
fall makes it permissible only in very rare 
cases; the cost is prohibitive for any extensive 
use. 

The schematograph here described is a step 
towards putting question of posture on a more 
accurate working basis. 

The schematograph (from (rxrifjui, schema, 
form, shape, y/xt^w, grapho, I write) is an in- 
strument devised by the writer and Professor 
E. P. Lesley, of the mechanical engineering 
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department of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. The one in use in Roble Gym- 
nasium was constructed in the university 
mechanician shop under the supervision of 
Professor Lesley. 



TrtKtn0 Rjper,. /^^,«i7a»sWf Frame •■ 
"^ ^ 



Clear G/asS'^' 







Lerts ■'" 



SCHEMATOGRAPH 
L0N6JTU0INAL SECTION 



Fio. C. 

This apparatus consists of a reflecting 
camera. Fig. C, Instead of the ground glass 
of the ordinary camera there is placed a clear 
glass. Upon this clear glass is laid a piece of 
thin tracing paper or cloth. The image is 
thrown upon this paper and outlined or fully 
drawn with a pencil or pen : the schematogram 
(^ypdffLfia, gramma, thing written). 

The top of the schematograph camera carry- 
ing the clear glass plate is movable. Two 
dowel pins at diagonally opposite comers of 
the camera are arranged to fit into suitably 
located holes in the movable top. The change 
in position of the top of the schematograph 
makes it possible to record the image on any 
portion of the paper without moving the paper 
on the glass. It is a simple device which 
works rapidly and satisfactorily. Although 
the schematograph top is made with a pos- 
sibility of movement in four directions, only 
the lateral movements have been used in the 
posture work. 

The center of the figure, or that part of the 
figure of which it is desired to make a schema- 
togram, is placed directly in front of the lens. 
The image is, therefore, always projected to 
the center of the camera, thus giving the 
maximum of light and clearness of definition. 
In order to have a bright image that can be 
easily outlined, it is necessary to use a com- 



paratively large lens. One with a four-inch 
aperture has been found suitable. 

In use the camera will be placed in a dark 
room or screened with dark cloth. The sub- 
ject for study (posture, spinal curvature, etc.) 
is placed in a strong light before a dark screen 
(Fig. A) or behind a light screen (Fig. B), 
In the former case the picture upon the tracing 
paper is that of the subject; in the latter case 
the picture is of the shadow of the subject. 

The strong light may be a 1,000-watt 
nitrogen-filled Tungsten lamp; "the photo- 
light" with a clear lamp could be used. The 
work with the figure placed before the black 
screen has been so satisfactory that it has not 
seemed necessary to install the expensive light 
for the shadow work. 

The screen which makes the background is 
seven feet high and four feet broad. There are 
two movable panels nearly the full size of the 
screen. These button into the frame work. 
The removable white panel has only been used 
as a reflecting surface to increase the light 
on a dark day. On the black panel are 
stretched two white wires at right angles to 
each other, thus dividing the black screen into 
four equal sections. These lines should al- 
ways be drawn on the tracing paper before the 
subject is placed for the making of her schema- 
togram. This does away with loss of time in 
trying to place the tracing paper with very 
great exactness on the schematograph. The 
lines make it possible to place the schema- 
togram over a sheet of cross-section paper to 
study the variations in the two sides of the 
body, to superimpose a second schematogram 
over the first and see the changes with the 
minimum of error. After considerable experi- 
mentation, Keuffel and Esser Colonna Tracing 
paper 195 T, which comes in rolls 36 inches 
wide, was found most satisfactory. This was 
cut to order into sheets 8i X H inches to fit 
the top of the schematograph. The paper is 
held in place by a spring clip at each end. 

It is possible to record on a single sheet of 
paper a schematogram of the front, the back, 
and a profile of the figure. The figure in the 
schematogram is about eight inches in height 
as I have usually made it. The image, of course, 
is reversed in the schematogram. The use of 
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this particular paper enables one to turn the 
paper over and have the image equally clear 
on the opposite side, thus correcting this error. 
The key number and any other data should 
of course be put on the back of the sheet as it 
is placed on the schematograph, to ensure the 
using of the schematogram with this reversal 
of the image corrected. 

The floor in the examining room has been 



schematograms, a box, containing one or more 
electric lights and a reflector with a plain 
glass top and spring clips similar to those 
used in the schematograph top, is desirable. 

The placing of the schematograph in a 
closet, open at the top for ventilation, with an 
opening in the wall just large enough for the 
lens, has a distinct advantage. The examiner 
using the instrument is in a separate room 




ThinLifiht 




u^nr-^. 



Platform 



Figs. A and B. 



marked with brass nails at distances of two 
feet apart, so that the screen may be accu- 
rately placed and the distance recorded without 
loss of time. The instruments may be used 
with the screen placed from six feet from the 
lens to t^i^enty or more. In practise I have 
found ten or twelve feet most satisfactory, as 
a rule. 

When another schematogram is made at a 
later date the lines on the black panel will 
ensure the correct relation of the two records. 
If it is desired, the schematogram may be 
traced on a piece of cross-section paper, the 
second record being superimposed on the first, 
a tracing in another color of ink showing the 
relation between the first and second record. 
To make these tracings from the original 



and thus the personal reserve of the woman 
is respected. 

By this graphic record the exact condition 
of any individual student can be indicated to 
the instructor who is to carry on the practical 
work, without subjecting the student to an 
additional examination by this instructor. 

The definition of the image is so clear that 
not only the outline of the figure may be 
made, but the positions of the breasts, the 
prominence of the collar bones, the supra- and 
intraclavicular hollows may be made. In a 
very thin woman even the costal angle or the 
line of the spine has been clear enough to 
record without resort to markings of the skin 
to show the position. 

By making a series of schematograms at 
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intenralg we may, at minimum cost of lees than 
two oents each and an expenditure of time of 
only from one and one half to two and one 
half minutes, exclusive of dressing and un- 
dressing, record the effect of our physical-train- 
ing work on the indiyidual woman. In addi- 
tion to this, by the study of the schematograms 
of groups of students doing different forms of 
exercise, may we not hope to arrive at some 
estimate of the comparative value of these 
different kinds of physical training? 

The immediate use of the schematogram 
supplemented by the use of a mirror impresses 
upon the student her departure from a correct 
posture. The demonstration of what should 
be done to correct this, the relating of the 
habit or habits which are bringing about these 
conditions, induce an interest and cooperation 
on the part of the student not otherwise readily 
obtained. 

It is not necessary to talk about spinal 
curvature, which is of course present, but of 
the habit of carrying the books on one arm, 
or the habit of standing on one foot, which 
is bringing about this detraction from the 
otherwise good appearance of the girl. We can 
thus avoid the undue emphasis on any patho- 
logical condition which unduly alarms and 
depresses the young woman by filling her mind 
with the idea that she is in any way defective. 
Spinal curvature connotes to her the need of 
surgical interference, while carrying her books 
on the other arm, standing on both feet sug- 
gests something that she herself may help to 
correct. She is left in the latter case hopeful 
and ready to cooperate with the instructor. 

This instrument may be used not only by 
the medical examiners for admission to col- 
leges and gymnasiums, but a farther possible 
field of usefulness for it may be found in the 
offices of certain physicians and surgeons. 
Whenever a graphic record of the contours and 
other conditions of the body will be of serv- 
ice, the schematograph provides a rapid, inex- 
pensive and accurate means of making such 
a record. It requires no special knowledge of 
drawing, although facility in the use of pen 
or pencil will make the work more rapid. 
Accuracy in recording the image thrown on 



the tracing paper and a knowledge of what it 
is desired to record, are all that is needed. 

The ideal physical training for women 
based on a clear perception of its being labo- 
ratory work in personal hygiene must have its 
success or failure measured by its effect on the 
individual woman. The schematograph here 
described promises to be of some help in estab- 
lishing a more accurate relation between the 
work in physical training and its effect on 
the individuaL 

Clelu Duel Mosher 

StANFOBO IJNrVEESITY, 

February 15, 1915 



SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

SCHOOLMEN'S WBBK AT THB UNIVBRSITT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

This year, April 13 to 17, the University of 
Pennsylvania repeated the "Schoolmen's 
Week," begun so auspiciously last year. 
There were in attendance twelve hundred 
superintendents and principals of schools, 
public and private, representatives of boards 
of education, normal school principals, teachers 
of education in normal schools and colleges, 
and teachers in secondary schools. The attend- 
ance was not limited to Pennsylvania, as dele- 
gates from New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and even New York were present in large 
numbers. Almost the entire state educational 
office of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware attended, and the three state commis- 
sioners took an active part in presiding and 
discussing at various meetings. Numbers of 
the visitors attended the classes of the uni- 
versity, which were continued as usual. The 
university furnished luncheons for all ita 
guests each noon, and on Thursday and Fri- 
day, when the conferences were extended until 
close to the time of the evening meeting, sup- 
per was served to all the visitors. 

The general chairman for Schoolmen's Week 
was Dr. Harlan Updegraff, professor of educa- 
tional administration of the university school 
of education. Among the distinguished edu- 
cators from outside the state who took part 
in the program were President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Columbia University; Dr. 
Charles A. Wagner, commissioner of education 
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in Delaware; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, professor 
of secondary education at Columbia Univer- 
sity; Principal James M. Green, of the State 
Normal School at Trenton, N. J.; H. W. 
Foght and A. C. Monahan, specialists in rural 
education of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation; Dr. C. N. Kendall, commissioner of 
education in New Jersey, and Dr. James H. 
Van Sickle, superintendent of schools, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

On Tuesday morning and aftemooon was 
held the conference on standards in teacher 
training, which was participated in especially 
by the teachers in the various state normal 
schools, the faculty of the university school of 
education and the vice-provost of the uni- 
versity. State Superintendent Nathan C. 
Schaeffer presided, a dozen of the normal- 
school principals presented papers, and a 
^irited discussion was engaged in throughout 
the sessions. The outcome was a most amica- 
ble agreement as to the relative functions of 
the normal school and university in the train- 
ing of teachers, and a clearer definition of the 
aim and standards for both types of institu- 
tions. 

Conferences on problems in rural school ad- 
ministration were held throughout Wednes- 
day and Thursday. The standards for teach- 
ers in rural schools, and the normal school as 
an agency in furnishing preparation for rural 
teaching, were ably presented in half a dozen 
papers by principals of the state normal schools 
and were fully discussed. The paper of Dr. 
Philips, of West Chester Normal School, called 
forth a set of resolutions, petitioning the legis- 
lature for larger appropriations, additional 
legislation and a special summer session, to 
enable the normal schools to carry on this 
training of rural teachers more effectively. 
The papers of H. W. Foght upon " The Sec- 
ondary School as an Agency for Furnishing 
Preparation for Hural School Teachers" and 
upon "The Course of Study in the Hural 
Schools " received a most sympathetic hearing 
and lively discussion. The afternoon of 
Thursday was given to a consideration of the 
county versus the township as a unit in rural- 
school administration. The situation in Elk, 



Lycoming and Chester Counties was discussed 
by the superintendents in charge, and an excel- 
lent presentation of the subject in general was 
made by the bureau specialist, A. C. Monahan. 

On Thursday and Friday also occurred the 
conferences on problems in city-school admin- 
istration, presided over by the professors of 
education in the university. The topics dis- 
cussed and the leaders were : " What should go 
into a City Superintendent's Annual Report? '' 
by Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, commissioner of 
education of the state of New Jersey; " Stand- 
ardization of School Records and Reports," 
by Dr. Oliver P. Comman, associate superin- 
tendent of schools of Philadelphia; "Individ- 
ual versus Mass Teaching in the Elementary 
Schools," by Supt. James H. Van Sickle, of 
Springfield, Mass., and " Methods of Measuring 
Pupils' Progress through the Grades," by Dr. 
Harlan Updegraff. A committee of city super- 
intendents was appointed to cooperate with Dr. 
Updegraff in formulating standard items and 
methods for educational records and reports 
to be followed in the city schools represented in 
the conference. The topic on Thursday after- 
noon was "Efficiency in the Course of Study 
for Elementary Schools." It was partially 
devoted to a presentation of the results of ex- 
perimental studies conducted by members of 
the seminar in educational research of Dr. A. 
D. Yocum of the university school of educa- 
tion. Friday afternoon Dr. Lightner Witmer 
and the other professors and instructors in 
the university department of psychology gave 
a demonstration of types of children, illus- 
trating the characteristics and treatment of 
defectives in speech or some sense organ, of 
morons, cretins, mongolians and others under 
study in the psychological clinic. 

The conferences of university and second- 
ary teachers on the studies in the high-school 
curriculum also occupied Thursday and Fri- 
day and were held at convenient centers in 
various university buildings. Separate con- 
ferences, presided over by professors of the 
university in the departments concerned, were 
held on the teaching of history, modem lan- 
guages, physics and chemistry, mathematics, 
biology, English, geography, Greek and Latin, 
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and social studies. The different topics and 
speakers were too numerous even to mention, 
but the general result may be stated to have 
been a much more cordial and sympathetic 
understanding between the university and sec- 
ondary teachers. The university teachers in 
particular at the close of the several confer- 
ences expressed themselves in practically every 
case as having come to appreciate more fully 
the situation and problems of ihe high-school 
teachers. 

The general sessions were held in the even- 
iag, with the exception of the Saturday meet- 
ing, which took place in the morning. On 
Wednesday evening, the topics considered were 
"Rural School and Rural Life/' by Dr. J. 
Russell Smith, professor of industry. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and "More Money for 
the Public Schools,'' by State Superintendent 
N. C. Schaeffer. The address of President 
Butler was given on Thursday evening to 
a crowded house, including a large group 
from the local association of Columbia men. 
His theme was "The Teacher's Vocation." 
Friday evening there was held a declamatory 
contest, open to boys in cooperating Pennsyl- 
vania high schools. A preliminary contest to 
limit the number of contestants had been held 
on Friday afternoon. On Thursday and 
Friday, a competitive examination in the prin- 
cipal college entrance subjects took place, in 
which the same qualifications were required 
for eligibility. In both these contests the first 
prize was a free scholarship in the university, 
and the second a half scholarship. Strangely 
enough, in each contest the first place was 
taken by a student in the Norristown High 
School. The session on Saturday morning was 
devoted to a discussion of the junior high 
school^ The presiding officer was City Super- 
intendent Fred W. Robbins, of Williamsport, 
and the chief speakers were Professor Briggs, 
of Columbia University; Associate Superin- 
tendent George Wheeler, of Philadelphia; 
Inspector C. D. Koch, of the state office, and 
Principal J. A. Davis, of the West Chester 
High School, but the discussion was very gen- 
eral and the session ran considerably into the 
afternoon. 



At the close of the sessions a series of reso- 
lutions were passed, conmiending and thank- 
ing the University of Pennsylvania for the 
opportunities afforded the schoolmen of Penn- 
sylvania and neighboring states and for the 
cordial hospitality shown them during the 
week. This vote of thanks was responded to 
most happily by the provost of the university. 
Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, in a brief farewell 
address. 

Among the specific results attained during 
the week the following may be cited: (1) The 
evidence of the desire of the university to be 
of service to the schools of Pennsylvania ; (2) 
the stimulation of school activities throughout 
Pennsylvania and the neighboring states and 
the counties and cities within these states; (8) 
closer cooperation between the university de- 
partments and the corresponding departments 
in high and normal schools; and (4) a more 
intimate knowledge upon the part of the uni- 
versity professors, of the public and private, 
normal, secondary and elementary school work, 
and a warmer sympathy with it. 

A complete account of the week will be pub- 
lished later in a double number of Old Penn, 
and may run over into a second number. 
Many of the papers and addresses will be pub- 
lished in full. Copies can be had by address- 
ing the university recorder, George E. Nitzsche. 

F. P. G. 

THB NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 

ON STANDARDS OF COLLEGES AND 

SECONDARY SCHOOLSl 

The president of the committee. Headmaster 
Wilson Farrand, called the meeting to order 
at 10.00 A.M., March 26, 1915, at the rooms of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, in New York, 

The members present with the associations 
represented were as follows : 

Headmaster Wilson Farrand, Newark Academy, 
representing the College Entrance Examination 
Board, president. 

Dean Frederick C. Ferry, Williams College, rep- 

1 Beport of the Eighth Conference, held at New 
York, N. Y., March 26, 1915. 
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reBenting the New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools, secretary-treasurer. 

Professor Frank W. Nicolson, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, representing the New England College En- 
trance Certificate Board. 

Dean Frederick P. Keppel, Columbia University, 
representing the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land. 

Chancellor James H. Kirkland, Yanderbilt Uni- 
versity, representing the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

President A. Boss Hill, University of Missouri, 
representing the National Association of State 
Universities. 

Dr. Clyde Furst, as substitute for President 
Henry S. Pritchett, representing the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

Commissioner P. P. Claxton, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, was unable to be present. 

For some years the secondary schools have 
tirged that more credit be given for elementary 
algebra, claiming that more time was given 
to the subject than is represented by the pres- 
ent credit of one and one half units. The com- 
mittee voted to recommend that the valuation 
of the College Entrance Examination Board 
requirement in elementary algebra be increased 
to two units, mathematics Al and mathematics 
A2 each to be counted as one unit; the col- 
leges admitting on certificate to give credit of 
one and one half or two units in mathematics 
A, according to the time devoted to the sub- 
ject, not more than two units credit to be 
given in any case. 

The committee made the following recom- 
mendations regarding history: 

Betolved: That the National Conference Com- 
mittee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools recommends that courses in history of less 
than four or five periods per week be not given in 
the first or second year of the secondary school 
course; that the minimum admission credit in his- 
tory be one unit; and that credit be not given for 
more than one unit in one historical field. That 
the College Entrance Examination Board estab- 
lish two examinations in each of the historical 
fields, to be known as elementary and advanced, or 
by some other distinguishing terms; and that ele- 
mentary history be given a credit of one half unit, 
and advanced history of one unit. That colleges 
admitting on certificate grant credit for work in 



history of one half unit or one unit, according to 
the time employed. 

The following resolutions were also adopted: 

1. That the National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
recommends that colleges require that at least nine 
of the units presented for admission be confined 
to three subjects. 

2. That the National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
recommends that all colleges now maintaining sepa- 
rate admission examinations in June, be urged to 
give up these examinations and to substitute there- 
for those of the College Entrance Examination 
Board* 

3. That the National Conference Committee on 
Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
recommends that consideration be given by colleges 
to the method of admission by means of a certified 
school record and comprehensive examinations in 
a limited number of subjects. 

4. That, vnth a view to securing more uni- 
formity in the standards of certification, it is 
recommended that the associations and commissions 
which draw up lists of approved schools for the use 
of ooUeges hold a conference in the near future 
to which shaU be invited also representatives of 
colleges in other parts of the country; and that 
the president and the secretary of this committee 
be authorized to take the necessary steps for call- 
ing such a conference a/t their discretion. 

It was voted that a subcommittee, to be ap- 
pointed by the president to arrange the pro- 
gram for next year, should make the necessary 
arrangements to carry on the plan on the part 
of the committee for woi^ in terminology, in 
accordance with the suggestions last year of 
Commissioner Olazton. 



officers were elected for the 



The following 
coming year: 

President — ^Dean Ferry. 
Vice-preaident—ChBueeUoT Earkland. 
Secretary'treaauref^—'Prot&Baor Nicolson. 

After the meeting, the president appointed 
the following to act as a subcommittee for the 
coming year : 

The president and the secretary, ex-officio; Head- 
master Wilson Farrand ; Dean Frederick P. Keppel. 

Frank W. Nicwlson, 
Becreiarff 
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To teach French sympathetically, a stimulating book in the hands 
of the pupil is a first requisite. The new MALOUBIER AND 
MOORE FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH has been written by a 
native Frenchman and an American teacher of French, both of 
whom have had successful experience in the secondary school field. 
The plan of the book is different from others, but the method is so 
natural that one falls in with the scheme quite easily, and feels at 
home from the first. There is much to tell about this book. We 
hope that you will let us know that you are interested. 

Ancient history in brief seems to voice the prevailing spirit of the 
history course — the essentials of ancient civilization told with em- 
phasis on the human elements of the story and upon the contribu- 
tions of ancient civilizations to our own. 

ASHLEY'S ANCIENT CIVILIZATION does just this. The 
whole story is told in 350 pages and although the proportions have 
been correctly maintained, a careful selection of topics has enabled 
the author to show how getting a living was more important, even 
in ancient times, than governing and being governed. 

The book is planned for the busy course with numerous aids and 
helps. 
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planations are couched in terms intelligible to young pupils and 
the problems are such as will appeal to immature minds. 

The book will be published before summer and we recommend it 
to teachers who have not yet found the text best adapted to their 
elementary classes. 
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THS RELATION OF THE COLLEGE 

CURRICULUM TO HUMAN LIFE 

AND WORKi 

The term ''college" has been used to 
include institutions or parts of institutions 
of different grades and aims. Thus we have 
small colleges of the elasBieal type, agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges, or colleges of 
agriculture, engineering, liberal arts, medi- 
cine, law, etc., as parts of universities. 
Some of these are wholly or partially voca- 
tional ; others are for general education. 

By the term ''college" is often meant not 
so much an institution as a period or form 
of education of a general type and without 
vocational aim. It may properly be used 
in this sense for the purposes of this discus- 
sion. It will then include those studies 
which the youth pursues during a period 
usually between 17 or 18 and 21 or 22 years 
of age for the purpose of finding himself 
and determining his relation to his envi- 
ronment, aside from definite preparation to 
play his part in the world as a worker in 
some business or profession. Some youths 
are able to devote the whole of at least four 
years to this general study ; others are com- 
pelled, or choose, to combine such studies 
with those of vocational aim. 

In former days the ancient languages and 
literatures, mathematics and philosophy 
were supposed to give a man all the general 
training which he needed. More recently 
the modem languages, history and the nat- 
ural sciences have formed a steadily increas- 
ing part of the general curricula. But with 

^AddTess delivered at the Southern Conference 
for Education and Industry at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
April 27, 1915. 



the increasing specialization in these sub- 
jects and the broadening of the elective 
system the courses of instruction and the 
methods of teaching have more and more 
tended in the direction of laying founda- 
tions for ultimate specialization and expert- 
ness in some narrow field rather than of 
imparting to the student a broad survey of 
the subject for his general instruction. The 
evils of this extreme specialization are now 
being keenly felt and educational author- 
ities are beginning a revolt against them. 
But even if there should be a reasonable re- 
turn to the more general courses of instruc- 
tion in the subjects stated above these sub- 
jects alone would not provide a sufficiently 
broad outlook on life for the student of the 
twentieth century. 

The old theory of education was that the 
student needed a certain amount of so-called 
disciplinary study and first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the classical works which gave 
an epitome of the ancient civilization, be- 
cause mental gymnastics would prepare him 
for any kind of activity of mind he might 
have to use in life and a survey of ancient 
civilization would give him a standard 
broad enough to gage everything in modem 
civilization since the modem world was not 
yet so far advanced as the ancient. It has 
apparently been difficult for educators even 
at the present day to realize how far be- 
yond both of these cardinal principles the 
modem world has actually gone. 

The modem theory is that the disciplin- 
ary influence of any study can not be trans- 
ferred in any large way to other studies or 
pursuits and that the valuable contents of 
former civilizations have been incorporated 
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if the concept is to include the indiscrimi- 
nate activities touched on above. If there 
is a dancing profession, a baseball profes- 
sion, an acting profession, a nursing pro- 
fession, an artistic profession, a musical 
profession, a literary profession, a medical 
profession, and a legal profession — ^to men- 
. tion no others — ^the term profession is too 
vague to be fought for. We may as well 
let down the bars and permit people to call 
themselves professional for no better reason 
than that they choose in this way to appro- 
priate whatever of social' distinction may 
still cling to a term obviously abused. 

But to make a profession in the genuine 
sense something more than a mere claim or 
an academic degree is needed. There are 
certain objective standards that can be for- 
mulated. Social work is interested in being 
recognized as a profession only if the term 
is limited to activities possessing these 
criteria. The social worker wants, I assume, 
to be a professional, if at all, only in the 
sense in which the. physician and the engi- 
neer are professional, and he wants to make 
common cause with them in defending the 
term against deterioration. In this nar- 
rower and eulogistic sense, what are the 
earmarks of a profession t 

One has, of course, no right to be arbi- 
trary, notional or unhistorical. The nature 
of a profession has undergone a readily 
traceable development; and the number of 
professions has not remained stationary. 
Occupations that were once non-profes- 
sional have evolved into full professional 
status. These changes will continue to go 
on. The definition that we may formulate 
to-day will therefore need recasting from 
time to time; and internal modifications 
will occur in many of the activities that we 
shall mention. My present concern, how- 
ever, is not to consider the evolutionary 
aspects of the problem, but rather to ask 
what are at this moment the criteria of a 



profession and to consider whether social 
work conforms to them. There are a few 
professions universally admitted to be such 
— ^law, medicine and preaching. From 
these one must by analysis extract the 
criteria with which, at least, one must be- 
gin the characterization of professions. As 
we proceed, we shall consider how far the 
conception has been widened or modified by 
the addition of new professions and, finally, 
to what extent social work measures up to 
the standard thus reached. 

Would it not be fair to mention as the 
first mark of a profession that the activ- 
ities involved are essentially intellectual in 
character! Manual work is not necessarily 
excluded ; the use of tools is not necessarily 
excluded. The physician is not the less a 
member of the profession because his fingers 
feel a pulse and his hands sound a patient's 
chest; the engineer is not the less a mem- 
ber of a profession because he employs in- 
struments and tools. But in neither of 
these instances does the activity derive its 
essential character from its instruments; 
the instrument is an incident or an acci- 
dent; the real character of the activity is 
the thinking process; a free, resourceful 
and unhampered intelligence applied to 
problems and seeking to understand and 
master them — ^that is in the first instance 
characteristic of a profession. 

Wherever intelligence plays thus freely, 
the responsibility of the practitioner is at 
once large and personal. The problems^ to 
be dealt with are complicated ; the facilities 
at hand, more or less abundant and vari- 
ous; the agent — physician, engineer or 
preacher — exercises a very large discretion 
as to what he shall do. He is not under 
orders; though he be cooperating with 
others, though the work be team work rather 
than individual work, his responsibility is 
not less complete and not less personal, ^^is 
quality of responsibility follows from the 
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fact that professions are intellectual in 
character; for in all intellectual opera- 
tions, the thinker takes upon himself a risk. 
If then intellectuality with consequent per- 
sonal responsibility be regarded as one crite- 
rion of a profession, no merely instrumental 
or mechanical activity can fairly lay claim 
to professional rank; for the human mind 
does not, in instrumental or mechanical 
activities, enjoy the requisite freedom of 
scope or carry the requisite burden of per- 
sonal responsibility. The execution or ap- 
plication of a thoughtK)ut technique — ^be it 
crude or exquisite, physical or mental — ^is, 
after all, routine; some one back of the 
routineer has done the thinking and there- 
fore bears the responsibility, and he alone 
deserves to be considered professional. 

We are accustomed to speak of the 
learned professions. What is the signif- 
icance of the word learned in this connec- 
tion? Does it imply that there are un- 
learned as well as learned professions? I 
suspect not, for the intellectual character 
of professional activity involves the work- 
ing up of ideas into practise, involves the 
derivation of raw material from one realm 
or another of the learned world. Profes- 
sions would fall short of attaining intellec- 
tuality if they employed mainly or even 
largely knowledge and experience that is 
generally accessible — if they drew, that is, 
only on the usually available sources of 
information. They need to resort to the 
laboratory and the seminar for a constantly 
fresh supply of facts; and it is the steady 
stream of ideas, emanating from these 
sources, which keeps professions from de- 
generating into mere routine, from losing 
their intellectual and responsible character. 
The second criterion of the profession is 
therefore its learned character, and this 
characteristic is so essential that the adjec- 
tive learned really adds nothing to the 
noun profession. 



Professions are therefore intellectual and 
learned; they are in the next place defi- 
nitely practical. No profession can be merely 
academic and theoretic; the professional 
man must have an absolutely definite and 
practical object. His processes are essen- 
tially intellectual; his raw material is de- 
rived from the world of learning ; thereupon 
he must do with it a clean-cut, concrete 
task. All the activities about the profes- 
sional quality of which we should at once 
agree are not only intellectual and learned, 
but definite in purpose. The professions of 
law, medicine, architecture and engineer- 
ing, for example, operate within definite 
fields and strive towards objects capable of 
clear, unambiguous and concrete formula- 
tion. Physicians rely mainly on certain \ 
definite sciences — anatomy, physiology, 
pharmacology, etc. — and apply these to the 
preservation and restoration of health; 
architecture relies on mathematics, physics, 
etc., and applies these to the designing and 
construction of buildings. Ends may, of 
course, be concrete and practical, without 
being physical or tangible. University pro- f, 
fessors, engaged in teaching, in the train- 
ing of teachers, in the increase of knowl- 
edge or the development of thought, stand 
the tests that we have thus far enumerated 
— ^their work is intellectual, learned in qual- 
ity and definitely practical in object 

Each of the unmistakable professions al- 
ready mentioned for the purpose of illus- 
tration possesses a technique capable of 
communication through an orderly and 
highly specialized educational discipline. 
Despite difi^erences of opinion about details, 
the membeis of a given profession are 
pretty well agreed as to the specific objects 
that the profession seeks to fulfil, and the 
specific kinds of skill that the practitioner 
of the profession must master in order to 
attain the object in question. On this 
basis, men arrive at an understanding as to 
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the amount and quality of training, general 
and special, which should precede admis- 
sion into the professional school ; as to the 
content and length of the professional 
course. These formulations are meant to 
exclude from professions those incapable of 
pursuing them in a large, free and respon- 
sible way; and to make sure that those 
potentially capable are so instructed as to 
get the fullest possible benefit from the 
training provided. 

A profession is a brotherhood — almost, if 
the word could be purified of its invidious 
implications, a caste. Professional activ- 
ities are so definite, so absorbing in interest, 
so rich in duties and responsibilities that 
they completely^ engage their votaries. 
The social and personal lives of professional 
men and of their families thus tend to or- 
ganize around a professional nucleus. A 
strong class consciousness soon develops. 
But though externally somewhat aristo- 
cratic in form, professions are, properly 
taken, highly democratic institutions. 
They do indeed tend to set up certain re- 
quirements for matriculation, so to speak; 
but democracy, I take it, means not the 
annihilation of distinctions, but rather the 
abrogation of gratuitous and arbitrary dis- 
tinctions. If membership in a profession 
were conditioned on some qualification not 
essentially related to the activities involved 
— on birth or wealth or some other accident 
— professions could be fairly charged with 
being snobbish or aristocratic ; but if qual J. 
fications are determined by the nature of 
the responsibility alone, and if membership 
depends solely on satisfying terms thus 
arrived at, then professions must be ad-i 
judged thoroughly democratic in essence. - J 

There is, of course, always danger that 
the interests of an organization may con- 
flict with those of the body politic. Organi- 
zations of physicians, lawyers and teach- 
ers may find the personal interests of the 



individuals of whom they are composed 
arrayed against those of society at large. 
On the whole, however, organized grouper 
of this kind are, under democratic condi- 
tions, apt to be more responsive to public 
interest than are unorganized and isolated 
individuals. In any event, under the pres- 
sure of public opinion, professional groups* 
have more and more tended to view them- 
selves as organs contrived for the achieve- 
ment of social ends rather than as bodies . 
formed to stand together for the assertion ' 
of rights or the protection of interests and 
principles. I do aot wish to be understood 
as saying that this development is as yet 
by any means complete. Such is far from 
being the case. Organizations of teachers, 
doctors and lawyers are still apt to look 
out, first of all, for ** number one.'* But as 
time goes on, it may very well come to be 
a mark of professional character that the 
professional organization is explicitly and 
admittedly meant for the advancement of 
the common social interest through the pro- 
fessional organization. Devotion to well- 
doing is thus more and more likely to be- 
come an accepted mark of professional 
activity ; and as this development proceeds, 
the pecuniary interest of the individual 
practitioner of a given profession is apt to- 
yield gradually before an increasing reali- 
zation of responsibility to a larger end. 

Let me now review briefly the six criteria 
which we have mentioned: professions in- 
volve essentially intellectual operations with 
large individual responsibility ; they derive* 
their raw material from science and leam- 
in^this material they work up to a prac- 
tical and definite end ; they possess an edu- 
cationally communicable technique ;^^ey 
tend to self -organization ;-^ey are becom- 
ing increasingly altruistic in motivation. 
It will be interesting to submit various 
forms of activity to the test in order to- 
determine whether these criteria work. 
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We begin with a crude and obvious ex- 
ample, plumbing. Plumbing possesses cer- 
tain professional characteristics: it is defi- 
nite in purpose, i)ossesses a technique com- 
municable through education, and has 
developed a very definite organization. 
Nevertheless, plumbing is not a profession. 
The plumber is a mechanical performer, 
acting on the instrumental rather than the 
intellectual level; the data which he uses 
are the property of common experience, 
not immediately or recently derived from 
the realms of science and learning; finally, 
there is as yet no convincing evidence that 
the spirit of plumbing is becoming social- 
ized. Plumbing is still prosecuted too 
largely for the plumber's profit. It is there- 
fore a handicraft, not a profession. 

Banking is an activity with certain pro- 
fessional characteristics. Its purpose is 
definite; it gives a good deal of scope to 
intelligence; it develops a distinct class 
consciousness. But the disqualifications are 
plain : banking is as yet far from being to 
a sufficient extent the application of eco- 
nomic science ; it is largely a matter of what 
is vaguely called ''business sense" or 
''business experience," "common sense" or 
"rule of thumb." The scientific possibil- 
ities unquestionably exist, and recent legis- 
lation marks a distinct advance in the di- 
rection of scientific or professional banking 
in the stricter use of those terms. For the 
present, however, banking practises are still 
too largely empirical to square with the 
modem conception of professionalism. 
There are, of course, other defects. A 
prominent banker recently described him- 
self as "a dealer in credits." The motive 
of financial profit is thus too strongly 
stressed. It is true that in times of crisis 
the banking interests of the country have 
mobilized for the protection of the general 
public. But in these instances, trade inter- 
est and general interest so largely coincide 



that it is a question whether the motive can 
be regarded as an example of professional 
altruism; in any case, it is exceptional, due 
to common danger from the outside rather 
than to spiritual striving from within. For 
the present, therefore, banking is to be re« 
garded as a trade with certain professional 
leanings. 

Is pharmacy a profession? Is trained 
nursing a profession? The pharmacist 
compounds the physician's prescriptions 
— ^for which task he requires a considerable 
degree of expertness, a knowledge of cer- 
tain sciences, especially chemistry, and a 
high degree of caution, since either the 
slightest error on his part^ or inability to 
detect an error on the part of the physician, 
whether due to ignorance or carelessness,, 
may have very serious consequences. Re-i 
curring to our criteria, I should say that 
pharmacy has d efiniteness of pur pose, pos-. 
sesses a coifimunicable technique, and d&% 
rives at least part of its essential materia^ 
from science. On the other hand, the ac^ 
tivity is not predominantly intellectual ia 
character and the responsibility is not orig-^ 
inal or primwy. The physician thinks, de^ 
cides and orders; the pharmacist obeys-*^ 
obeys, of course, with discretion, intelli-* 
gence and skill — ^yet in the end, obeys and 
does not originate. Pharmacy therefore is 
an arm added to the medical profession, a 
special and distinctly higher form of 
handicraft, not a profession. Nor is this 
distinction merely a verbal quibble, for it 
has an important bearing on the solution 
of all educational questions pertaining to 
pharmacy. 

I am conscious of endeavoring to pick up 
a live wire when I undertake to determine 
the status of the trained nurse. But if con- 
sideration of various activities serially ar- 
ranged will throw any light upon the prob- 
lem as related to the social worker, there 
are obvious advantages in discussing the 
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twilight cases. The trained nurse is mak- 
ing a praiseworthy and important effort to 
improve the status of her vocation. She 
urges, and with justice, that her position is 
one of great responsibility; that she must 
possess knowledge, skill and power of judg- 
ment; that the chances of securing these 
qualifications, all of them essentially intel- 
lectual, improve, as the occupation in- 
creases in dignity. It is to be observed, 
however, that the responsibility of the 
trained nurse is neither original nor final. 
She, too, may be described as'^anbtier arm 
to the physician or surgeon. Her function\ 
is instrumental — though not, indeed, just- 
mechanically instrumental. In certain rew 
lations she is perhaps almost a collaborator] 
Yet, when all is said, it is the phjrsician 
who observes, reflects and decides. The 
trained nurse plays into his hands ; carries 
out his orders ; summons him like a sentinel 
in fresh emergencies; subordinates loyally 
her intelligence to his theory, to his iwlicy ; 
and 13 effective i n precise pro E grtion ^to her 
ability thusjo second his efforts. Can an 
activity of lKi8"^secoii3afy nature be 
deemed a profession! On the answer, an 
entire educational policy depends. 

I have spoken of the trained nurse — ^the 
sick-room attendant — and I have raised — 
without endeavoring finally to dispose of 
— certain questions suggested by her rela- 
tionship to the physician. Meanwhile, it is 
only fair to add, we are developing nurs- 
ing along other lines; the public health 
nurse is a sanitary official, busy in the field 
largely on her own responsibility rather 
than in the sick-room under orders. 
Whether the term nurse is properly appli- 
cable to her, whether a differentiation in 
training and terminology is not likely to 
occur as public health work comes into its 
own, I need not undertake to decide. 

With medicine, law, engineering, litera- 
ture, painting, music, we emerge from all 



clouds of doubt into the unmistakable pro- 
fessions. Without exception, these callings 
involve personally responsible intellectual 
activity; they derive their material imme- 
diately from learning and science; they 
possess an organized and educationally 
communicable technique ; they have evolved 
into definite status, social and professional, 
and they tend to become, more and more 
clearly, organs for the achievement of large 
social ends. I need not establish this posi- 
tion separately in reference to each of 
them. Let the case of medicine suffice. 
The physician's function is overwhelmingly 
intellectual in quality and his responsibil- 
ity absolutely personal. He utilizes various 
instruments — ^physical and human: micro- 
scope, stethoscope, sphygmograph, orderly, 
pharmacist, dietitian, nurse. But his is 
the commanding intelligence that bringsi 
these resources to bear; his the respond- i 
bility of decision as to the problem and | 
how it is to be solved. There are, of cours§^ 
physicians in abundance to whose proc- 
esses the word intellectual can riot be prop- 
erly applied — routineers, to whom a few 
obvious signs indicate this or that proced- 
ure, by a law of mechanical association; 
but these poorly trained and ill-equipped I 
medical men have no place in modem medi- [ 
cine. They are already obsolete — merfe 
survivals destined soon to pass away. 

In the next place, medicine derives its 
material immediately from science. In- 
deed, an imposing array of sciences has 
been developed, very largely out of prob- 
lems encountered and needs felt in medical 
practise — ^anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
bacteriology and pharmacology. These bqi-^ 
ences have now achieved independence in 
the sense that^ like chemistry and physics, '; 
they possess inherent interest and are ca- \ 
pable of development without immediate 
reference to disease. They nevertheless 
furnish the data with which the physician 
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very largely operates, and his professional 
development may be determined by the de- 
gree to which he substitutes in his observa- 
tion and thinking data thus derived for 
data empirical in character. 

Medicine qualifies on other points equally 
well : it has the definite, practical end al- 
ready noted — ^viz., the preservation and 
restoration of health ; it lends itself admif 
ably to an efl^ective and orderly educational 
discipline, calculated to attain the definite 
oBJect just stated; it has achieved a veryu 
definite status; finally, though neither the ' 
organization, as a whole, nor the members, 
as individuals, can claim to be exempt 
from selfish and mercenary motives, it must 
in fairness be said that the medical pro- 
fession has shown a genuine regard for the 
public interest as against its own, that it is 
increasingly responsive to large social 
needs, and that there are not wanting 
signs of a development that will minimize 
personal profit somewhat as it is minimized 
in teaching. 

I hope that these examples have made 
our criteria so clear that they can now be 
applied to social work. Is social work a 
profession in the technical and strict sense 
of the term? The Bidletin of the New 
York School of Philanthropy under the 
title '*The Profession of Social Work" 
makes the following explanation: 

The School of Philanthropy is primarilj a pro- 
fessional training school, of graduate rank, for 
eivic and social work. The word phUanthropy is 
to be understood in the broadest and deepest sense 
as including every kind of social work, whether 
under public or private auspices. B7 social work 
is meant anj form of persistent and deliberate 
effort to improve living or working conditions in 
the community, or to relieve, diminish, or prevent 
distress, whether due to weakness of character or 
to pressure of external circumstances. All such 
efforts may be conceived as falling under the heads 
of charitj, education or justice, and the same ac- 
tion may sometimes appear as one or another ac- 
cording to the point of view. 



The activities described in these words 
are obviously intellectual, not mechanical, 
not routine in character. The worker must 
possess fine i)owers of analysis and dis- 
crimination, breadth and flexibility of 
sympathy, sound judgment, skill in utiliz- 

"^p whatever resources are available, fa- 
cility in devising new combinations. These 
operations are assuredly of intellectual 

-^quality. 

I confess I am not clear, however, as to 
whether this responsibility is not rather 
that of a mediating than an original 
agency. Let me explain as concretely as I 
can. The engineer works out his problem 
and puts through' its solution ; so does the 
physician, the preacher, the teacher. The 
social worker takes hold of a case — ^that of 
a disintegrating family, a wrecked individ- 
ual or an unsocialized industry. Having 
localized his problem, having decided on 
its particular nature, is he not usually 
driven to invoke the specialized agency, 
professional or other, best equipped to 
handle it? There is illness to be dealt with 
— the doctor is needed ; ignorance requires 
the school ; poverty calls for the legislator, 
organized charity and so on. To the extent 
that the social worker mediates the inter- 
vention of the particular agent or agency 
best fitted to deal with the specific emer- 
gency which he has encountered, is the so- 
er himself a professional or is he 
the inteiiS[ence that brings this or that 
profession or other activity into action t 
The responsNility for speci fic action thus 
rests upon the'\wfi5l*'li?c!S'l^ The 

very variety of the situations 
ters compels him to be not a professioij 
agent so much as the mediator invoking 
this or that professional agency. 

In speaking of social work as mediating, 
I do not intend to say that other profes- 
sions are mutually independent and act 
independently. Indeed, the collaboration 
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of different professions in the doing of 
specific tasks is a characteristic feature of 
latter-day organization. "Architects, engi- 
neers, sanitarians, lawyers and educators 
cooperate in the building of a school or a 
tenement. But it is to be noted that this 
is a^ d ivision of labor aimaig equals — each 
party bearing, subject to general consent, 
primary responsibility for his particular 
function — ^the definiteness of that function 
and the completeness of the responsibility 
differing, I take it, from the function and 
responsibility of the social worker under 
similar conditions. 

Consideration of the objects of social 
work leads to the same conclusion. I have 
made the point that all the established and 
recognized professions have definite and 
specific ends — ^medicine, law, architecture, 
engineering, one can draw a clear line of 
demarcation about their respective fields. 
This is not true of social work. It appears 
not so much a definite field, as an aspect of 
work in many fields ; an aspect of medicine 
belongs to social work, as do certain aspects 
of law, education, architecture, etc. Recur 
for a moment to the scope of interest indi- 
cated in the extract above quoted from the 
prospectus of the New York School : the im- 
provement of living and working condi- 
tions in the community, the relief or pre- 
vention of distress, whether individual or 
social in origin. The prospectus f>f the 
Boston School for Social Worker^' enumer- 
ates the various kinds of positions occupied 
by its graduates as follows : ca*^ of children, 
church and religious work, civic agencies, 
industrial betterment, institutional and 
medical social service, neighborhood work 
and recreation, organizing charity, pro- 
bation and parole. The field of employ-i 
ment is indeed so vast that delimitation i§| 
impossible. We observe that professions i 
need to be limited and definite in scope, inf 
order that practitioners may themselves 



act; but the high degree of specialized 
competency required for action and condi- 
tioned on limitation of area can not pos- 
sibly go with the width of scope character- 
istic of social work. A certain superficial- 
ity of attainment, a certain lack of practical 
ability necessarily characterize such breadth 
of endeavor. If, however, we * conceive 
the social worker^ not so much as the 
agent grappling with this or that situation, 
but rather as controlling the keyboard that 
summons, cooperates with and coordinates 
various professional specialists, this breadth 
of attainment is very far from being a 
matter for reproach. It imposes upon the 
social worker the necessity of extreme cau- 
tion, of considerable modesty, because in 
these days a considerable measure of cer- 
tainty is possible to any one person only 
within a restricted field. Would it not be 
at least suggestive therefore to view social 
work as in touch with many professions / 
rather than as a profession in and by itself? ' 

Perhaps the same idea can be brought out 
in other ways. A good deal of what is 
called social work might perhaps be ac- 
counted for on the ground that the recog- 
nized professions have developed too slowly 
on the social side. Suppose medicine were 
fully socialized; would not medical men, 
medical institutions and medical organiza- 
tions look after certain interests that the 
social worker must care for just because 
medical practise now falls short? The 
shortcomings of law create a similar need 
in another direction. Thus viewed, social 
work is, in part at least, not so much a sep- 
arate profession, as an endeavor to supple^ 
ment certain existing professions pending \ 
their completed development. It pieces 
out existing professions; breathes a new 
spirit into them, and binds them together 
, in the endeavor to deal with a given situa- 
ition from a new point of view. 

Lack of specificity in aim affects seri- 
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ously the problem of training social work- 
ers. Professions that are able to define 
their objects precisely can work out edu- 
cational procedures capable of accomplish- 
ing a desired result. But the occupations 
of social workers are so numerous and di- 
verse that no compact, purposefully organ- 
ized educational discipline is feasible. 

, Well-informed, well-balanced, tactful, judi- 
'Cious, sympathetic, resourceful people are 
needed, rather than any definite kind or 
kinds of technical skill. In so far as edu- 
cation can produce this type, the education 
is not technically professional so much as 
broadly cultural in a variety of realms of 
«ivic and social interest. The vagueness of 
the enterprise in which they are engaged 
must have troubled the instructors them- 
selves, if I may judge from a remark once 
made to me by one of them: ''We don't 
know just what to teach them." In this 
<K)nnection it is worth noting that the heads 
of schools for social workers are trained 
men with subsequent experience, but not 
trained social workers. Dr. Graham Tay- 
lor is a theologian by training, Dr. Brackett 
and Dr. Devine are economists. In addi- 
tion to knowing a specialty well, they are 
all well-informed in many other directions ; 
this breadth of interest and attainment re- 
inforced by practical experience makes 
them competent heads of schools for social 
woAers — this, rather than any particular 
training aimed at the particular job. 

Let me add, however, that what I have 
just said does not imply that schools of 
philanthropy are superfluous. Looking at 
them as educational ventures, I suspect 
that they are as yet feeling about for their 
proper place and function. There is an 
obvious convenience, however, in having 
an institution which focuses as far as pos- 
sible the main lines of social activity; an 
obvious advantage in having an institution 

r that emphasizes the practical side of what 



might otherwise be more or less academic 
instruction in many branches. But in- 
struction of this kind is not exactly profes- 
sional in character; it supplements and 
brings to bear what good students might 
well acquire in the course of their previous 
higher education. 

If social work fails to conform to some 
professional criteria, it very readily satis- 
fies others. No question can be raised as 
to the source from which the social worker 
derives his material — it comes obviously 
from science and learning — ^from econom- 
ics, ethics, religion and medicine; nor is 
there any doubt on the score of the rapid 
evolution of a professional self-conscious- 
ness, as these annual conferences abun- 
dantly testify. ' Finally, in the one respect 
in which most professions still fall short, 
social work is fairly on the same level as 
education — ^for the rewards of the social 
worker are in his own conscience and in 
heaven. His life is marked by devotion 
to impersonal ends and his own satisfaction 
is largely through the satisfactions pro- 
cured by his efforts for others. 

There is, however, another side even to 
this aspect of professional activity. Pro- 
fessions may not be cultivated for mere 
profit. Neither, let me add, can they 
develop on the basis of volunteer or under- 
paid service. Most men and women are 
fortunately so placed that the career they 
adopt must afford them the income neces- 
sary to their existence and development 
Well-trained men and women can not, as 
a rule, be attracted to a vocation that does 
not promise a living wage in return for 
competent service. Am I mistaken in 
thinking that not infrequently the inner joy 
attached to philanthropic endeavor has 
seemed to those in control a more complete 
satisfaction of the worker's legitimate de- 
sires than it has seemed, for example, to the 
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worker herself? Here again, I am raising 
tt question, not making a criticism. 

Now that we have run through the marks 
of the professions and have found that on 
the whole at this stage social work is hardly 
eligible, it is fair to ask whether we have 
not been simply engaged in verbal quib- 
bling. Has an analysis of this kind any 
practical significance t 

It seems to me that it has. For example : 
the social worker is at times perhaps some- 
what too self-confident; social work has 
suffered to some extent from one of the 
\ vices associated with journalism — excessive 
j / facility in speech and in action. Let us 
suppose for a moment that our reflection 
on the differences between the accepted 
professions and social work reminds the 
social worker at crucial moments that he is, 
as social worker, not so much an expert 
himself as the mediator whose concern it is 
to summon the expert — ^will not his obser- 
vation be calmer, his utterance more re- 
strained, be the difficulty he encounters 
economic, educational or sanitaiy? He 
will, I mean, be conscious of his depend- 
ence, and this consciousness will tend to in- 
duce caution, thoroughness and moderation. 
For if social work is not definite enough to 
be called a profession, the social worker 
will at least be less cocksure than the pro- 
fessional man, whom he calls in. Is it not 
possible that part of the vast army of re- 
action is made up of those needlessly terri- 
fied by the occasionally reckless — and per- 
haps somewhat baseless — confidence of the 
reformer? If so, failure to realize the limi- 
tations of social work from the professional 
point of view is not without practical con- 
sequences. 

Matthew Arnold somewhere quotes 
Qoethe as saying: ''To do is easy; to think 
is hard." There is a sense in which the 
remark is true. If we mean routine doing 
and fundamental thinking, then truly to do 



is easy, to think is hard. But there is a 
sense in which the remark is false. For if 
we mean by doing, effective doing, and by 
thinking the facile movement of suggestion, 
then to think is easy, to do is hard. The 
. easy impatient sweep of progressive recom- 
mendation, characteristic of even the best 
progressive journalism, is one thing; the 
working out of a practical problem is quite 
another. I know of nothing more difficult 
than to take hold of a definite situation in 
sanitation or education and to make it 
better. Nor is it only or in some cases 
mainly the iniquity and perversity of men 
that are at fault; our impatience may occa- 
sionally be unjust, if it is due to any such 
view. The problems are in themselves intri- 
cate; our resources are inadequate; our 
powers, especially in dealing with others, 
are relatively slight and work slowly. In 
the sense in which we are now speaking, 
Goethe's saying may be reversed — ^to think 
is easy, to do is hard. 

I have no desire to discourage social 
workers ; still less do I want to bring aid or 
comfort to the enemy. I do not want to 
diminish the vigor of any attack that can 
be made upon poverty, ignorance, disease, 
selfishness ; but for the moment I am, ignor- 
ing all else, looking at the method of the 
social worker from the merely professional 
standpoint. Now when social work becomes 
thoroughly professional in character and 
scientific in method, it will be perceived 
that vigor is not synonymous with intelli- 
gence. Moreover, vigor can not succeed 
without intelligence. The battles that so- 
cial work wages will not be won by phrases 
which too often serve as a substitute for 
experience and knowledge, but by trench 
warfare carried on by men and women who 
have learned every inch of the ground over 
which they must fight. 

I spoke a moment ago of journalism. I 
would not be understood as discrediting 
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effective and able journalistic work. Its 
limitations are, however, obvious and by 
none are they more acutely felt than by 
some of those who are compelled by the 
necessities of the case to labor within them. 
'What I mean to point out here is this : that 
a profession needs in these days a form 
/ of expression and record that is scientific 
; rather than journalistic in character. The 
- newspapers, the weekly and monthly pe- 
riodicals, more or less serve social work as 
far as journalistic publicity is concerned. 
Now while it is doubtless still advisable to 
concentrate this material in journals ex- 
pressly devoted to social work for news 
propaganda and agitation, it is important 
to remember that we do not thus rise above 
the journalistic to the scientific or profes- 
sional level. A profession must find a 
dignified and critical means of expressing 
itself in the form of a periodical which 
shall describe in careful terms whatever 
work is in progress ; and it must from time 
to time register its more impressive per- 
formances in a literature of growing solid- 
ity and variety. To some extent the evolu- 
tion of social work towards the professional 
status can be measured by the quality of 
publication put forth in its name. I can 
not pretend to such familiarity with the 
literature of social work as to warrant me 
in passing an opinion as to how far its pe- 
riodical or its book literature is impressive, 
scientific or professional in quality; but I 
believe the point is one which might be 
profitably considered by those who wish 
social work to be taken as seriously as medi« 
cine or engineering. 

At the moment, therefore, it may be — 
observe that I am not endeavoring to be 
very positive — it may be that social work 
will gain if for the time being it becomes 
uncomfortably conscious that it is not a pro- 
fession in the sense in which medicine and 
engineering are professions; that if medi- 



cine and engineering have cause to proceed 
with critical care, social work has even 
more. The father of the late President 
Oilman was once asked whether his son 
Daniel had '^ chosen his profession." 'T 
don't know," he replied, ** Daniel is always 
working rather than professing." 

But after all, what matters most is pro- 
fessional spirit. All activities may be pros- 
ecuted in the genuine professional spirit. 
In so far as accepted professions are prose- 
cuted at a mercenary or selfish level, law 
and medicine are ethically no better than 
trades. In so far as trades are honestly 
carried on, they tend to rise towards the 
professional level. Social work appeals 
strongly to the humanitarian and spiritual 
element. It holds out no inducement to the 
worldly — ^neither comfort, glory nor money. 
The unselfish devotion of those who have 
chosen to give themselves to making the 
world a fitter place to live in can fill social 
work with the professional spirit and thus 
to some extent lift it above all the distinc- 
tions which I have been at such pains to 
make. In the long run, the first, main and <^^ 
indispensable criterion of a profession will 
be the possession of professional spirit and 
that test social work may, if it will, fully 
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FUNCTIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

These is much discussion, to-day, of the 
public school and its responsibility. Is it 
not time for the American people to con- 
sider the danger of expecting too much 
from mental training alone? Somehow, 
the idea has been accepted that every youth- 
ful shortcoming and every public evil can 
be eliminated by mere education. The 
schools are expected to achieve results far 
beyond those secured in business or in any 
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other line of human activity. They are 
criticized because from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent, of their pupils are not in the 
front rank — ^that is, are not, in twelve 
months, completing a full year's work and 
adding a full year's accumulation to their 
store of knowledge. And yet, from seventy- 
five to ninety per cent, of men engaged in 
business are not successful, either failing 
to become established or ultimately going 
into bankruptcy, and a far larger per cent, 
do not accumulate capital or improve their 
economic condition from year to year. Ig it 
just to expect children to be so much more 
efScient and progressive than are men in 
active life ? Is it fair to criticize educators 
severely because some pupils make slow 
progress while the great majority of our 
adult population, itself, is making no intel- 
lectual or economic progress whatever? 
The school question needs careful study in 
the light of human nature and human in- 
stitutions as they actually exist, not on the 
basis of a theory or an ideal standard to 
which no other department of life has yet 
attained. Public education has to deal 
with children endowed with all grades of 
intellectual power, coming from homes of 
all types and conditions, many lacking in 
true ambition. Is it strange that results 
are not uniform and that many fail to catch 
the inspiration for higher living and bet- 
ter efiSciency ? The marvel is, not that some 
do not rise, but that the general uplift is 
so marked. 

The American public school is unique. 
It had its origin with the people, it is sup- 
ported and managed by the people, and to 
it they largely look for the education of 
their sons and their daughters. In other 
lands school privileges have been doled out 
as a gift; education has filtered down from 
the few to the many or has remained the 
prerogative of the wealthy. But the little 
red school house has been the constant 



companion of the American pioneer. HoW^- 
ever deeply he has penetrated the wilder- 
ness, however far from others he has built 
his cabin on the lonely prairie, the school- 
master has soon come rapping at his door 
and has always found a hearty welcome. 
The school is so familiar and is so integral 
a part of our public life that we seldom 
attempt to analyze its relations to the com- 
munity and the home. 

What are the possibilities of the school 
and what part of his needed training can it 
give the child? What can intellectual 
development alone do to fit him for the 
great task before him? Are we asking the 
schools to do a work which, in the very 
nature of things, they can never do without 
help? Are we expecting the impossible of 
teachers and placing on their shoulders a 
burden which must be borne in part by 
others ? These are questions which interest 
pupils, educators, parents, communities, 
yea, even the nation itself, in no small de- 
gree. They must finally be answered in a 
spirit of honesty and frankness, free from 
dogmatism and prejudice. Our school 
system had its beginnings with a practical 
people and it has always aimed to give a 
practical preparation for life. This is as 
it should be, but we must give to the term 
practical its better and broader meaning. 
Some would restrict the term to a very 
narrow margin, asking that the pupil be 
educated with the one idea of enabling him 
to get on in the world more rapidly and 
more easily than did his father. They for- 
get that our aim should be, not to put into 
the hands of youth the means for ease and 
idleness, but the power for more strenuous 
effort and greater accomplishments. The 
notion with which many young people en- 
tered his school was one of the most dis- 
couraging factors in the early work of 
Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee. They 
came, not to prepare for better woA, but ex- 
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pecting to learn how to live without work. 
Unfortunately, this ambition is not con- 
fined to the colored race. The school can 
not teach boys and girls how to live by their 
wits. If it does anything for them it must 
teach them how to work to better advantage, 
how to prepare for greater usefulness. It 
seeks to do nothing less than this and it can 
do nothing greater. If, then, by a practical 
education we mean preparation for obtain- 
ing a livelihood by easy means, let it be 
distinctly understood that the school seeks 
to prepare no man for idleness, but for 
better living, for greater activity, and for 
keener enjojonent of the good things of 
Ufe. It seeks to give the child the power to 
fill his life with the things that lift him up, 
not to cherish the things that hold him 
down to petty thoughts and petty ambitions. 
It endeavors to give him a broader outlook, 
a keener intelligence, a deeper sympathy 
and a warmer charity for all mankind, 
bringing before him the facts of life in their 
true relations and helping him to see their 
relative values. Surely this is practical 
preparation for living. Such work can be 
done only by training the child to think 
carefully, to reason accurately, to accumu- 
late knowledge, and to gain wisdom. To 
this end studies are arranged with a logical 
sequence of subjects and reasonable thor- 
oughness is required. The course should be 
such as will lead to the most clearly defined 
ideas and the most appreciative view of the 
things that make for good living, and should 
put into the hands of the youth the means 
of attaining his ideals. To fail on the 
utilitarian side of the instruction is but to 
arouse discontent without furnishing the 
means for obtaining better things. The 
hand should be educated as well as the 
mind, but manual training should be 
closely related to mental discipline. Con- 
stant emphasis should be placed on the abil- 
ity to think clearly and the pupil should be 



brought to realize that the man with brain 
power and broad intelligence is bound to 
lead in the work of the artisan as well as in 
the work of the artist. This type of manual 
training will make educated men, not mere 
learners of a trade, and this is the work now 
being done in the school shops. 

That the school does not always succeed 
in leading the child to take a correct view 
of life and its complex factors does not 
prove that it is a failure. This is its aim, 
and the longer the pupil stays in school the 
nearer he comes to seeing things in their 
true relation, provided he makes a reason* 
able effort. That there are some exceptions 
is too true. It may be impossible to fix the 
full responsibility, but in this connection 
some facts are worthy of careful considera- 
tion. We believe that the public school is 
an indispensable factor in American life, 
but it can not do everything for all chil- 
dren, nor can it do all that many good and 
perfectly reasonable people expect of it. 
They look to teachers to accomplish the 
work that should be done by the home, the 
church, and in no small measure by the 
municipal authorities. They ask the school 
to take every child, no matter what his 
heredity or his environment, and trana- 
form him into an orderly, eflScient, honest, 
high-minded man. The laws of the state 
put on teachers the burden of saving him 
from the evil effects of narcotics and strong 
drink. The enactments requiring that 
physiology and hygiene be taught with spe- 
cial reference to these subjects are but the 
expression, in concrete form, of public 
sentiment along these lines. Somebody 
ought to give this instruction and it was 
easiest to add it to the curriculum. But 
has the desired end been attained! Since 
the schools began to do this work has there 
been a visible improvement in the habits of 
boys? Is there less smoking among them 
than there was thirty years ago t We would 
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not disagree on the answer, and the failure 
is not due to poor instruction or a lack of 
interest in the classroom. It is evident to 
those who have observed the matter closely, 
that, following these laws, came a decided 
lull in the efforts of temperance workers 
and temperance oi^anizations to reach the 
young, and even parents seem less vigilant 
than formerly. The schools ought to teach 
the facts of this subject and they are more 
than willing to do so, but are parents doing 
their part and making as vigorous effort as 
they demand from others? And yet, who is 
most interested and on whom does God, by 
the very laws of nature, place the respon- 
sibility for the proper bringing up of the 
child ? But they say : * ' We employ teachers 
to do this work for us. It is their duty and 
we leave it to them, confident that they can 
do it better than we." Fathers, mothers, 
can legal enactments change the relations 
between you and your children or relieve 
you of any part of your duty towards them ? 
Can scientific knowledge take the place of 
parental love and parental helpfulness? 
Are you willing to delegate to another the 
God-given privilege of leading your child 
into the paths of purity, peace and up- 
rightness? Nay, can you delegate this to 
another with any assurance of success? 
Will the efforts of others bear the best of 
fruit unless you do your part with earnest- 
ness and unselfish zeal? Mere knowledge 
of evil consequences will deter few children 
from forming evil habits. Here is just 
where the hopes of those who depend on 
scientific instruction for safety will always 
be doomed to disappointment. The teach- 
ing of sex hygiene may be a desirable part 
of school work, but something better than 
mere information is indispensable to secure 
the best results. There must come into the 
lives of the young an inspiration to keep 
themselves pure and clean, and they must 
be helped to realize that it is brave to resist 



temptation and avoid evil. They must learn 
that there is no courage in dallying with 
sin but that a clean, honest young man or 
woman is the noblest work of Qod. The 
school may be able to teach these lessons; 
it certainly should leave nothing undone 
which will emphasize them. But do you 
imagine that the teacher can do it better 
than the parent? For the sake of the 
child, let us ask one question: How many 
parents spend one hour a week in good, 
free, sympathetic intercourse with their 
children? When his errors come before 
them in an aggravating form they scold the 
boy; they preach at him and assure him 
that he is on the way to the penitentiary or 
the gallows — or a worse place, trying to 
scare him into being good. But when all is 
well with the lad, when his self-respect is 
intact and he has nothing to fear, when he 
is at peace with his conscience and the 
world, then do they hold with him the con- 
verse that reaches his heart and reveals to 
him the true nature of father and mother 
love ? If parents do not do this it will never 
be done, for no one else can do it The 
school can not supply the soul nourishment 
and the heart culture so indispensable for 
true living. If the better life is not nour- 
ished in the home, many a boy and girl will 
miss the true glory of childhood. We have 
but to look around any community and 
among all classes of people to see pathetic 
proof of this soul starvation. We must not 
depend on the school for that which only a 
parent, with a parent's love, a parent's 
faith, and a true parent's devotion can 
furnish. 

A principal was once called to the corri- 
dor of a primary school and found a mother 
gazing helplessly at her six-year-old boy 
who was evidently master of the situation. 
She appealed to the principal for assistance, 
saying that she had whipped the lad all the 
way from home, but that she could get him 
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no farther. The youngster entered the 
schoolroom without trouble as soon as he 
was turned over to the principal. Qreat 
was the astonishment of the mother, as she 
asked in bewilderment **How did jrou do 
that, I would like to know t ' ' Schools must 
maintain discipline, whatever the habits, 
characters or dispositions of those with 
whom they have to deal. They are criticized 
if children do not form correct habits and 
acqture courteous manners as though the 
fault were theiis alone, little allowance being 
made for defects in home training, and in 
spite of the fact that the troublesome youth 
deports himself more correctly in school 
than elsewhere. How often do parents say 
to the teacher, '*I want you to teach my 
child to be obedient — ^he will not mind me. 
Do not allow him to be impertinent — ^he is 
saucy to me. I wish you would make him 
give up certain bad habits — ^I can not." 
Now who is this teacher, pray, that she 
should possess a power which the parent 
has lost, or perchance has never had t The 
same number of children who meet daily 
without disturbance under the authority of 
the school would convert the neighborhood 
into a veritable pandemonium were they to 
assemble under the care of the parents or 
the municipal authorities. Children are 
not depraved: they are improving with 
every generation, but they must be gov- 
erned and the public looks to the schools to 
do more than their share of the governing 
and the teaching of self-control. They are 
expected to give to the world young men 
and women who can be relied on to do 
right, and they are successful in no small 
degree. But are those who make these de- 
mands careful, in all ways and at all times, 
to teach the same lessons and to honor the 
rules which they ask others to enforce t 
Does the boy always learn from his father, 
by precept and example, fundamental les- 
sons in business integrity and fair dealing t 



Is he taught that no transaction is truly 
honorable in which one party takes advan- 
tage of the ignorance or weakness of an- 
other t Is he brought up to regard a bar- 
gain as fair only when it is mutually ad- 
vantageous, and is he urged to select a 
business or a profession which gives a fair 
return for what it receives t You say that 
this is a high standard, and it is, but it is 
no whit higher than you demand of teach- 
eis in their intercourse and their teaching. 
In fact, will anything short of this foster 
hearty, genuine, soul-controlling honesty 
and manliness t You must not ask for a 
sound code of ethics and reserve the right to 
practise a modification thereof if you would 
have efficient help in building sound char- 
acter; for after all the school is only an aid 
to the home and the parent and was orig- 
inally organized for just that purpose. If 
sharp practise is endorsed by business men, 
if they do not unto others as they would be 
done by, the good seed sown in school is like 
to fall on barren ground or be choked by 
the tares of doubtful honesty. The aver- 
age boy has a vast amount of respect for the 
successful man of affairs and is more 
strongly influenced by his example than by 
anything else. If we are to have honest 
boys and clean young men, they must hear 
the right talk and learn the right lessons in 
the shop, in the store, in the office, and in 
the home — ^lessons of the strictest fidelity 
to the most exacting laws of truth and 
morality in all things and in all ways and 
at all times. 

A few years ago a leading periodical in 
one of our large cities published a bitter 
tirade on the public schools. It was written 
by a woman who had been annoyed past 
endurance by the iaefficiency of workmen 
sent to make repairs in her home, and in 
desperation she asks the question ''What is 
the matter with the public schools that they 
do not teach boys to become honest, efficient, 
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reliable men ? ' ' The question is a fair index 
of a public sentiment which ignores the 
responsibility of parents, of employers, of 
overseers, even of the workmen themselves, 
and blames the schools if window shades 
-drop or paper fails to adhere to the walls. 
'This may seem exaggerated but criticisms 
'appearing from time to time in our period- 
'icals justify the statement. Next the school 
-may be made sponsor for all the embarrass- 
ment surrounding the problem of domestic 
lielp. This is no mere fancy, as we shall 
soon find. With the introduction of do- 
mestic science into the course of instruction, 
people will expect that girls who have such 
'advantages and such instruction will be 
4rus1y and capable. The school is expected, 
1[>y some sort of magic, so to ground children 
^ diligence and uprightness that they will 
never again go astray or slight a task. 
When weak places appear in our business, 
social or economic life, the first impulse is 
to seek for the cause of the trouble in the 
management of the public schools and to 
expect them to find a remedy. Speaking of 
the alarming increase of smoking among 
small boys, a leading physician in one of 
our large cities charges it to the public 
schools, saying: 

It will be conceded that aU morbid appetites 
have an underlying cause; and in the case of the 
schools it is an open question whether the artificial, 
unhygienic, overcrowded curriculum of the pri- 
mary school is not one of the foundations of pre- 
mature and morbid appetites. 

Think of it, boys in the primary school 
driven to smoke by an overcrowded curric- 
ulum ! The idea is the more absurd because 
the boys in the primary school who are thus 
driven to desperation are generally the 
very ones whom the curriculum disturbs 
least. Had our good doctor sought the 
*' underlying cause" in the lack of parental 
vigilance, in the habits of fathers, brothers, 
uncles and companions of these lads, he 
would have come much nearer the source of 



''morbid appetites and vicious habits." It 
is so easy to raise the cry of defective school 
training as an explanation of all youthful 
follies and failures. But the true cause lies 
deeper and will never be found until it is 
sought elsewhere. 

But you ask: "What are the functions of 
the schools? Can they teach nothing but 
books and shall they have no responsibility 
for the moral improvement of the young J 
Can the teacher do nothing to help them to 
higher ideals and better habits t" No true 
teacher ever for a moment loses sight of 
these things nor does he wish to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility ; it is his great- 
est source of inspiration; but he wants 
others to share the responsibility and util- 
ize every opportunity to uplift the lives of 
young people in every possible way. Is 
this too much to askt We think not and 
we think that such help must come if the 
desired results are secured. It must be 
remembered that the school is not a re- 
formatory institution and that it can not do 
its duty by the well-disposed children if it 
is made to do the work of a quasi reforma- 
tory. Yet vicious indeed is the child who is 
not made better by its influence if he can 
be held under control such that he will not 
injure the general tone of the school. In 
countless instances, all the inspiration that 
comes to children reaches them through the 
school, and rare indeed is the man or woman 
who will say, *'I was made worse by my 
school experience and its influence on my 
life has been pernicious." Most cases of 
failure to uplift the child can be traced to 
causes over which the teacher can, from the 
very nature of things, have no control. 
Often he can foresee the danger and yet is 
helpless. There comes a time in the life of 
many a boy and girl when it is best for 
them to enter on some useful occupation; 
when contact with men and the hard facts 
of life will do more for them than the books 
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which they are unwiUiiig to study. And 
yet if the teacher advises such a course the 
parent is impressed with the idea that he is 
trying to get rid of a troublesome pupiL 
But if a child fifteen or sixteen years old 
has lost interest in his studio and will not 
respond to the effort to arouse his ambi- 
tion, is it not best to try some other plan 
for awakening himt The parent may com- 
pel him to stay in school, but the teacher 
can not compel him to study against his 
will and inclination. Such a lad is gen- 
erally bright enough — often too keen for 
the comfort of the teacher or the good of 
the school. He wants to do something that 
he thinks is worth while. Undoubtedly he 
is in error in not desiring more education 
and is throwing away a valuable oppor- 
tunity, but no one has yet devised a method 
for giving intellectual training to a child 
who will not make an intellectual effort. 
If he will not study, the school can not edu- 
cate him, and that is pretty near the end of 
the argument up to date. Par better let 
such a lad go to work, making sure that it 
is work and not mere play. Active contact 
with real life may inspire him to earnest, 
useful manhood, while attendance at school 
with no interest in his studies has a strong 
tendency to make him idle and worthless. 
Something outside may appeal to him and 
inspire him to put forth an effort that is 
worthy of his powers. It is a good deal to 
expect the teacher to furnish ambition for 
a lad who has nearly reached manhood 
without finding it. Every effort should be 
made while he remains with the teacher. 
It is not simply a duty, it is an oppor- 
tunity, and the teacher who does not 
make every effort to help such a pupil is 
not worthy of the profession. But if he 
fails, let the parents remember that they 
have done no better; if he succeeds, they 
owe a debt which they can never pay in 
taxes. 



If ever the American people are seri- 
ously disappointed in their educational 
system, it will be because they have hoped 
it would accomplish the impossible; be- 
cause they have had too much confidence 
in it, not too little; because they have mis- 
taken its possibilities and failed to recog- 
nize its limitations. We are in danger of 
mistaking intellectuality for real moral 
worth and mental ability for character. 
We are depending too much on train- 
ing the mind and are training the 
heart too little. We expect learning to 
reform society and regenerate man. We 
boast that the American school system 
will revolutionize our island possessions 
in fifty years, forgetting our experience 
with the aborigines of our own con- 
tinent. And teachers, fiattered by the 
honey contained in these words, hold their 
peace and smile complacently. When de- 
mands are made which educators know can 
not be met, they say not a word, fearing to 
weaken public confidence in their omnip- 
otence and wisdom. Th^ give at least a 
tacit consent to the belief that the schools 
will ultimately eradicate all the evils which 
threaten our body politic. It is time for 
them, as patriotic and earnest citizens, to 
raise their voices in protest and say that 
education alone, in the ordinary meaning 
of the term, is not sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the age. Let us have more 
schools, but let us also have more careful 
home training and better standards of life 
everywhere. Let us have as high ideals in 
politics, in business and in social circles as 
are demanded of the schools and the teach- 
ers in their work. Let it be recognized that 
the school can furnish only a part of the 
preparation necessary for our complex na- 
tional life and that its functions are pri- 
marily intellectual rather than ethical, seri- 
ously limited by our wide differences in reli- 
gious belief. These restrictions will long 
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oontinne and will render it impoesible to 
give instruction which is indispensable, bat 
which must be given in the home. Let ns 
not deceive onrselves with the dangerous 
belief that an educated boy will, by virtue 
of his education alone, become an efficient 
man and an upright citizen. Let it be 
borne in mind that the pupil leaves the 
elementary school a mere child, and that 
he has not lived long enough to be prepared 
for a responsible position or a man's work. 
If he has laid a good foundation on which 
to build, if he is prepared to become an 
intelligent learner in the great school of the 
world, he has done well. Any system of 
education which seeks to turn out fully 
equipped men at fifteen or sixteen must 
finally break down and prove a failure and 
a disappointment. Human nature has not 
grown old in a generation or two, in spite 
of better methods of teaching and more 
comprehensive courses of study. Boys 
must have time to grow up. No pedagog- 
ical theory, no enrichment of the curricn 
nlum will greatly modify the fundamental 
laws of biology which decree that maturity 
can come only with years. Boys must grow 
into men, girls must grow into women, and 
both must have time as well as training to 
become really efficient. 

The schools call on you, parents and busi- 
ness men, on you, private citizens and pub- 
lic officials, on you, men and women in all 
the walks of life, to assist in restraining the 
evil and strengthening the good in the heart 
of every child, to aid in awakening to a 
stronger life the divine spark which Gtod 
has implanted in every human heart. Cer- 
tainly, no one is more interested than you, 
and you can not pass on to others the re- 
sponsibility which rests on you. Others 
can do only their own work, not yours. 
Each must do his own work or it will not 
be done; all must work together. Let us 
all frankly, honestly, earnestly, recogilize 



our mutual responsibility and our mutual 
interest in this great work. Then, and not 
till then, shall we see our boys and girls 
growing up to more sturdy manhood and 
womanhood, capable of doing for their 
children vastly more than we can do for 
ours. 

Henby Peasb 
TirnsvnjJB, Pa. 



SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL TESTS 
AND METHODS 

Thb history of vocational psychology up 
to date presents a tsrpical case of the method 
of trial and error. The errors of primitive 
magic, medieval clairvoyance, phrenology 
and physiognomies are no longer enter- 
tained except in the hands of commercial 
employment exx)erts. Free general educa- 
tion has only served to intensify the voca- 
tional maladjustments. The methods of 
industrial education and of the vocational 
survey are still in process of trial. The 
individual psychographs of men of marked 
genius, interesting as they are, fail to tell 
us why the individuals examined were 
more successful than others who were 
equally favored and equally diligent Still 
less do they tell us of the nature or degree 
of even the most elementary qualifications 
for success in the vocations from which the 
representative men have been chosen. No 
more instructive are the available voca^ 
tional pcfychographs which attempt an 
analysis of the particular qualities or char- 
acteristics required in special types of 
work, and hope to use specially adapted 
tests with reliable norms for their evalua- 
tion. The preliminary analyses so far 
made, whether by employer, psychologist 
or educator, give us little guidance, and 
until such guidance is forthcoming the spe- 
cial adaptation of tests and the accumula- 
tion of norms and standards can not make 
much practical progress. 
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The absence of complete vocational pey- 
chographs has not, however, totally in- 
hibited the search for tests which, though 
more or less fragmentary, may have voca- 
tional significance. In fact there are some 
twenty types of work for which tests have 
already been proposed, recommended, and 
more or less tentatively tried ont. A brief 
account of these will be given here and 
some attempt made to evaluate the various 
methods that have been followed. Substi- 
tutes for the vocational psychograph, in 
the way of partial and suggestive tests, 
have been proposed in four different forms. 

The Vocational Miniature. — ^There is first 
what may be called the method of the voca- 
tional miniature. Here the entire work, 
or some selected and important part of it, 
is reproduced on a small scale, by using 
toy apparatus or in some such way dupli- 
cating the actual situation which the worker 
faces when engaged at his task. Thus Mc- 
Comas, in testing telephone operators, con- 
structed a miniature switchboard and put 
the operators through actual calls and re- 
sponses, meanwhile measuring their speed 
and accuracy by means of chronometric 
attachments. Stem and others recommend 
tests of the fidelity of report of a witness in 
court by letting him observe some rehearsed 
scene, some motion picture representation 
of a series of events, or some pictorial por- 
trayal of a scene or episode, and examining 
into the faithfulness with which he can de- 
scribe what he there saw. 

The Vocational Sampling. — Closely re- 
lated to this method of miniature perform- 
ance is that of taking an actual piece of 
the work to be performed and sampling the 
candidate's ability by his success in this 
trial. Thus, in connection with the recom- 
mendation of clerks and assistants from 
among boys in commercial high schools it is 
common to test their ability from time to 
time by assigning them small pieces of work 



such as that which they might later be re- 
quired to perform in business offices and 
stores. Finding addresses and numbers in 
a telephone directory, carrying out involved 
verbal instructions and directions from 
memory, computing calculations, making 
out a trial balance, a trial chemical anal- 
ysis, etc., are common forms of this type of 
test. In certain cases such specimens of 
work have been devised in or taken into the 
psychological laboratory and the worker 
watched more closely and measured more 
exactly. This has been done, for instance, 
by Thomdike in the case of clerical work- 
ers, by Paynter in the case of judges of 
trade mark infringements, and by others in 
the case of tests for handwriting experts. 

The Vocational Analogy. — A third 
method has been that of analogy. Some 
test is devised which beaiB a fancied re- 
semblance to the sort of situation met by the 
worker in the given occupational activity. 
The material is new, but the attitude and 
endeavor of the woiker seem to be much the 
same. There is indeed usually a tacit or ex- 
pressed belief that the same simple or com- 
plex mental processes or psychological func- 
tions are involved in the two cases, although 
seldom has the precise nature of these func- 
tions been clearly stated. Thus girls em- 
ployed in sorting ball bearings, and also type- 
setters, have been selected on the basis of 
their speed of reaction to a sound stimulus. 
Miinsterberg has suggested that marine 
officers who can quickly perceive a situa- 
tion and choose an appropriate mode of re- 
action to it may be selected by letting can- 
didates sort a deck of cards, bearing differ- 
ent combinations of letters, into their ap- 
propriate piles. The same investigator has 
described a test for motormen which, while 
being neither a miniature of their required 
work nor yet a sample of it, is said to pro- 
duce in them much the same mental atti- 
tude. In another case telephone operators 
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were tested for speed in cancelling certain 
letters from a newspaper page, in the belief 
that this work involved an ability that is 
required also at the switchboard, although 
there directed toward different materials. 
McComas has described a dot-striking test 
for measuring accuracy of aim and coor- 
dination, essential factors in manipulating 
a switchboard. 

Miscellaneous Empirical Tests. — ^Finally 
there are cases in which tests having voca- 
tional significance have been sought by 
purely haphazard and empirical ways. 
Thus Lough, having devised a form of sub- 
stitution test in which certain characters 
had always to be replaced by certain others, 
according to a prescribed key, proceeded to 
apply it to groups of commercial students. 
Speed of improvement was chosen as the 
thing of interest in this test. Measures of 
this capacity, as shown by repeated trials 
with the same test, day after day, were 
then compared with measures of ability in 
different types of work in which the stu- 
dents were engaged. It was found that the 
test records agreed very closely with the 
abilities in typewriting and fairly closely 
with abilities in stenography and business 
correspondence, whereas there was not such 
definite relation found between the test rec- 
ords and ability in learning the Qerman lan- 
guage or in mathematics. The test is con- 
sequently recommended as a useful means 
of detecting typewriting and stenographic 
ability. It is not pretended that the test is 
either a miniature of the work of such 
calling, nor that it is a fair sample of such 
work, nor even that it involves precisely 
the same mental functions that come into 
play in such work. The test records and 
ability in the particular type of work show 
high positive correlation, so that an indi- 
vidual who is good or medium or poor in 
the one is, as a mere matter of fact, also 
found to be good, medium or poor in the 



other. Hence, without further analysis, the 
one may be used as the sign of the other. 

Another good illustration of the use of 
this method is the study of Lahy, who put 
good, average and poor typewriters through 
a great number of tests of different sorts. 
He found that the only tests correlating 
closely with ability in the practical work 
were those for memory span, tactile and 
muscular sensibility, ''sustained attention, '' 
and equality of strength in the two hands. 

Perhaps the most perfect example of this 
miscellaneous and purely empirical pro- 
cedure is the investigation which has now 
been conducted for several years by Mrs. 
WooUey and her cowoikers in Cincinnati. 
Children who leave the grades to enter di- 
rectly into some sort of industrial occupa- 
tion are examined by an assortment of 
simple mental tests. These records are 
preserved, and the subsequent successes or 
failures of the pupils in the various sorts 
of work undertaken by them in later life 
are as carefully recorded as is possible. It 
is hoped that when a sufficient amount of 
material of this nature has been accumu- 
lated the two sets of data may be compared 
and information thereby secured concerning 
the relation between ability in the tests and 
the types and degrees of industrial fitness. 

Evaluation of the Four Methods. — These 
four procedures in the search for useful 
vocational tests, in the absence of complete 
vocational psychographs, are quite gen- 
erally recognized to be but tentative expe- 
dients of an explorative character. Indi- 
vidual workers have not always clearly 
recognized the principles involved in their 
work, but have proceeded as best they could 
under the special circumstances. Each 
method has its own defects and advantages. 

The miniature model has the advantage 
of concreteness and apparent relevance, 
but, as Munsterberg points out, 
a reduced copy of aa external apparatus may 
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arouse ideas, feelings and volitions whieh have 
little in common with the processee of actual life. 
This writer is inclined to believe, on the 
basis of his experiments so far that 
experiments with small models of the actual in- 
dustrial mechanism are hardly appropriate for in- 
vestigations in the field of economic psychology. 
The essential point for the psychological experi- 
ment is not the external similarity of the appa- 
ratus but exclusively the inner similarity of the 
mental attitude. The more the external mechan- 
ism with which or on which the action is carried 
out becomes schematized, the more the action itself 
wiU appear in its true character. 

The second method we have described, 
viz., that of using as the test a real sample 
of the work done, has certain very obvious 
advantages. On the other hand, for the 
vocational test of this type to be at all sig- 
nificant, either the sort of work involved in 
the occupation must be fairly uniform and 
homogeneous in all its diiBEerent circum- 
stances (as in the case of typewriting at 
dictation, or in the work of filing clerks, 
accountants, etc.), or else there must be in- 
cluded a large number of samples, repre- 
senting all the various unrelated sorts of 
work. Moreover, in neither case is the test 
in any peculiar sense psychological. Such 
tests could perhaps be best conducted by 
the employer himself. In fact employment 
on trial, which is a common method of se- 
lecting operatives and assistants, is a time- 
honored form of this test, which is not 
necessarily improved on either by calling 
it psychological, or by putting it in charge 
of a general expert, or by removing it to 
the laboratory. 

The third form of procedure, that of 
analogy (duplicating the inner mental atti- 
tude), is full of all sorts of difficulties and 
sources of error, many of which are, at the 
present stage of our knowledge, irremedi- 
able. In selecting a new test which shall 
involve the same mental attitude and call 
for the exercise of the same psychological 
functions as are needed in the work itself, 



we are handicapped by the unreliability of 
the introspection of the examinee and also 
by our inadequate ability to recognize, 
identify and classify psychological func- 
tions even when we are in their immediate 
presence. The statement of motormen 
that the manipulation of a crank in con- 
nection with a strip of checkered paper 
makes them feel quite as they do when 
guiding their cars through a crowded 
thoroughfare is far from a guarantee ''that 
the mental function which they were going 
through had the greatest possible similar- 
ity with their experiences on the front 
platform of the electric car." It is much 
more conceivable that the ''mental atti- 
tude" referred to was merely the vague feel- 
ing that "Something is happening now/' 
"This keeps me busy," or "What a 
nuisance this thing is." And even if we 
knew the mental functions involved, as 
would be demanded by the method of the 
vocational psychograph, we are still a long 
way from the time when we can exhibit 
even a single psychological test and state 
just what function or functions its per- 
formance does or does not, may or may 
not, involve. Indeed we do not even know 
what the various distinct mental functions 
are, or whether, as a matter of fact, there 
are such distinct functions. 

After all, the miscellaneous, random 
and purely empirical method of Lough, 
Lahy and Woolley seems to be the most 
promising experimental procedure for the 
immediate present, and perhaps for some 
time to come. This method is, to be sure, 
but a rough, provisional and unanalyzed 
expedient. It calls for long and patient 
cooperative labor. It does not at once af- 
ford us the Sfystematic scientific insight 
which we may wish we possessed. But it 
will at least save us from the delusion that 
we already possess such insight, and it 
should serve to check the fervent and 
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quasi-religious zeal that leads us to mis- 
take prophecy for service. 

It is essential that interest in this emi- 
nently practical use of the psychological 
laboratory be sustained among those who 
are responsible for the further promotion 
of its methods and problems. It is equally 
undesirable that public expectation should 
be strenuously directed toward the labora- 
tory before it has done more than outline 
a series of problems and attempt a few 
trivial and preliminary efforts toward their 
solution. 

H. L. HOLUNGWOBTH 
COLUMBU UNIYXBSITT 



EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

EDUCATIONAL LBQI8LATI0N 

Among the legislation reported by the Bu- 
reau of Education as enacted into law by sev- 
eral states is the following: 

IDAHO 

Changing the Academj of Idaho at Pocatello 
to the Idaho Technical Institute, an institution to 
give instruction in vocational, scientific, literary 
and technical subjects, of two years and not more 
than two years of college grade, as determined 
by the scope of the first two years of college work 
prescribed for the University of Idaho. 

Changing the method of apportionment of state 
and county money in each county. The county 
superintendent shall apportion 40 per cent, of the 
total to the several districts in proportion to the 
number of teachers regularly employed, 40 per 
cent, in proportion to the number of children in 
each district, 17 per cent, for the relief of poorer 
districts which, after having levied a special tax 
of 10 mills, have not sufficient funds, including 
their regular api>ortionment, to maintain the mini- 
mum term required by law, and three per cent, 
among the rural high-school districts and consoli- 
dated districts carrying approved high-school 
work, in proportion to the number of teachers reg- 
ularly employed in such high-school work. 

Requiring all school districts not maintaining 
high schools, to pay the tuition of pupils who de- 
sire to attend high schools in other districts. 

Amending the laws relative to the certification 
of teachers and providing for state high-school 



certificates valid in grades from the seventh to 
the twelfth, inclusive. 

NEW MSXICO 

Providing for special departments for persons 
training for rural teaching in the state normal 
schools, in which one-year courses shaU be given 
to fifty persons to be known as "student teach- 
ers" selected by the state superintendent of pub* 
lie instruction, and whose full expense shall be 
paid by the state. 

Providing that Spanish as a separate study may 
be taught in any public elementary or high school 
in the state upon a majority vote of the board of 
school directors. 

Amending the laws relating to the certification 
of teachers. 

Providing a tax of one half of one mill on all 
taxable property in the state to be added to the 
state current school fund, which shall be propor- 
tioned to the various counties in accordance with 
the number of children of school age in the county. 
Providing the county unit of taxation: School di- 
rectors of rural school districts on or before the 
first day of May each year must send to the county 
superintendent an estimate of the amount of funds 
necessary for conducting the schools for the year, 
which, after approval by the county superintend- 
ent, shall ibe sent by him to the county commis- 
sioners. The boards of education of municipal 
school districts are required to send similar esti- 
mates direct to the county commissioners. The 
board of county commissioners are required to 
levy a school tax upon all the taxable property of 
the county, sufficient to produce funds to sup- 
port and maintain schools in municipal districts 
and in rural districts employing at least four 
teachers for nine months and to support and main- 
tain schools in other rural districts for at least 
seven months. No district shall expend more than 
$60 per month for instructional purposes for each 
teacher holding a third -grade certificate, nor more 
than $75 per month for each teacher holding a 
second-grade certificate, nor more than $90 per 
month for each teacher holding a first-grade or 
higher certificate. No rural school dietrict shall 
be entitled to apportionment for more than one 
teacher for each Mij children or fraction thereof. 
The money for the purchase of land and the erec- 
tion and repair of school buildings shall be raised 
by taxes in the local districts. 

NEW TOBK 
Authorizing the board of supervisors of any 
county to establish county farm schools. 
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Amending the school law relative* to vaccina- 
tion, making vaccination compulsory for admis- 
sion to schools only in cities of the first and sec- 
ond class. Whenever smallpox exists in anj other 
school districts or in the vicinity, the state com- 
missioner of health shall notify the school authori- 
ties and it shall be their duty to exclude from their 
schools every child not furnishing a vaccination 
certificate from a duly certified physician. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Permitting counties with sixty-five schools or 
more to employ a deputy county superintendent 
whose salary shall be fixed by the county commis- 
sioners. 

UTAH 

Creating an educational school commission com- 
posed of the state superintendent, the attorney- 
general, and three persons appointed by the gov- 
ernor, to make a study of the organization of the 
present school system and make a report to the 
governor in Septeimber, 1916, with recommenda- 
tions in the form of a bill for the reconstruction 
and codification of the school laws of the state. 
$500 is appropriated for expensea 

Providing special state aid to such school dis- 
tricts whose total revenues are insufficient under 
the maximum tax levy set by law, to employ 
teachers for at least twenty-eight weeks. 

SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION IN TENNESSEE 

A LETTER from the Bureau of Education re- 
ports that Anderson County, Tenn., has more 
than half completed an extensive plan of pro- 
viding consolidated schools for all children in 
the county. This is an east Tennessee county, 
directly west of Knox County, in which the 
city of Knoxville is located. It is semi- 
mountainous. In the southern part the valleys 
are broad and there are good agricultural 
lands ; in the northern part the valleys are nar- 
row and the tillable land small in proportion 
to the total area. Coal is mined in parts of 
the county. In the northwest part of the 
county is located the coal village of Brice- 
ville, which has become well known on ac- 
count of two separate explosions in mines in 
the neighborhood, resulting in heavy loss of 
life. The county seat is at Clinton, and Clin- 
ton has its own school corporation. The rest 
of the county in school affairs is under the 
county board of education. 



In the county there are now in operation 
seven consolidated schools, nine more are under 
construction and will be ready for use by 
September 1, 1915. Most of these buildings 
are six-room buildings and serve a territory of 
from eight to fourteen square miles. There is 
much uninhabited land on the mountain tops, 
however, and the population is therefore col- 
lected in districts smaller than the total areas 
served by the schools. For the buildings in 
use at the present time, four transportation 
wagons are used ; three more will be needed for 
the new buildings, making a total of seven 
transportation wagons for the sixteen consoli- 
dated schools. The greatest distance that chil- 
dren may be required to walk in the state is 
two and one half miles. These buildings are 
so located that comparatively few children will 
be required to walk more than two miles. The 
territory served by each school stretches along 
the valleys between the mountain ridges, the 
children coming almost wholly from two 
directions. 

All but two of the present consolidated 
schools are brick buildings with from two to 
nine teachers. Most of them are giving one 
or two years of high-school work. The nine 
buildings under construction at the present 
time are of brick and will cost approximately 
$50,000, exclusive of equipment Seven of 
these buildings are exactly alike, with four 
classrooms located on the ground floor and two 
basement rooms half above ground designed 
for manual training and cooking. From four 
to six teachers will be required at each school. 
Provision will be made for two years of high- 
school work at each school, in addition to the 
elementary work. Manual training, agricul- 
ture or household economics will be required 
of all children. The school lots are from ten 
to fourteen acres in extent, the land in every 
case being donated by persons living in the 
neighborhood. On each school site will be pro- 
vided a cottage for the principal and his 
family, and they will be expected to board the 
other teachers. In several instances, old 
schoolhouses are being converted into cottages. 
A part of the school grounds will be used for 
school gardens; a large part, however, will be 
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given to the principal for his own use with the 
understanding that it is to be cultivated as a 
model farm for the community and as a 
demonstration for the classes in agriculture in 
the school. The principals will receive about 
the same salary as principals of similar schools 
elsewhere, but in addition will be furnished 
the cottage rent free and the land for farming. 

The school buildings and the teachers* cot- 
tages are in themselves to serve as demonstra- 
tions. Each building is to be supplied with 
running water piped from springs on the 
neighboring hills. The teachers' cottages will 
be equipped with modem bathrooms. The 
people living in the district served by the 
school will have an opportunity to see how 
houses may be provided with running water, 
bathrooms and sanitary closets, and it is ex- 
pected that the example will cause the installa- 
tion of similar conveniences in many homes. 
Two of the largest school buildings will be 
heated by steam, the others by hot air. 

In one of the new buildings a separate audi- 
torium is being built from money subscribed by 
persons living in the neighborhood. In all of 
the other buildings an auditorium is provided 
by throwing two rooms together ordinarily 
separated by a movable partition. The seating 
capacity of the auditorium in the seven build- 
ings now under construction will be 200 each. 

Each county in Tennessee is a unit in the 
administration of rural-school affairs. The 
county board of education has power to locate 
schools wherever it deems best and the schools 
are built from county funds supplied usually 
by bond issue; the bond issue, however, must 
be authorized by majority vote of the qualified 
electors of the county. At the last regular 
election in Clinton County (November, 1914), 
a bond issue of $50,000 for new school build- 
ings was authorized. These bonds are sold to 
the highest bidder, one broker buying the en- 
tire lot at nearly $400 premium. The county 
board determined where the new buildings 
should be erected and the kind of buildings to 
be supplied. When these buildings are opened 
in September, sixteen consolidated schools 
will have replaced approximately 58 one- and 
two-teacher schools, the nine new buildings 



under erection at the present time replacing 
30 one- and two-teacher schools. The county 
board is following a definite plan for the con- 
solidation of all schools in the county. Its 
plans call for twenty-eight buildings for the 
entire county, that is, there are twelve more 
to be built at a later date. It is probable that 
another bond issue for these twelve buildings 
will be voted in a few years. The area of the 
county is approximately 350 square miles. 
Each of the twenty-eight schools will serve 
therefore a territory of approximately twelve 
and one half miles. On account of the moun- 
tainous character of much of the country, the 
inhabited territory served by each school is 
less than this amount. 

DISMISSAL OP THE APPEAL OF HENRIETTA 
RODMAN DE FREMERT 

Dr. John H. Finley, New York state com- 
missioner of education, has dismissed the ap- 
peal of Henrietta Hodman de Fremery, a 
teacher in the Wadleigh High School in New 
York City, who was suspended without salary 
from November 13, 1914, until September 1, 
1916. She was charged with "gross miscon- 
duct and insubordination" on account of a 
letter printed in the New York TribunB 
criticizing the New York school board for its 
action on the teacher-mother question. 

In his opinion Dr. Finley says: 

This letter takes its significance from the fact 
that it was written 'by one who, as a member of 
the great body of teachers accepting appointment 
to serve the state under the board of education, 
has incurred responsibilities of fidelity and honor 
which may not be lightly evaded. These responsi- 
bilities involve no abridgment of freedom in speech 
but they do carry an obligation of respect, fair- 
ness and scrupulous regard for the truth. And 
the more intelligent the teacher, the more influ- 
ential, the more skilled in expression, the higher ia 
the obligation. 

The appellant has had, as the record shows, an 
excellent training; and she is admittedly not only 
one of the best teachers in the city of New York, 
but also a teacher of English. Her alleged offence 
which, under ignorant or impulsive or irresponsible 
authorship, might have been ignored, becomes seri- 
ous because of her very competency and position 
among the teachers and pupils. What might be 
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considered '' misconduct " on the part of one less 
discerning and less capable in expression, maj in 
one of such relatively high competenej become 
''gross misconduct," that is "relatively great" 
misconduct, for I understand "gross" in this con- 
nection to connote the degree or gravity of the 
misconduct. 

The criticism which, as stated by the appellant 
herself, was "unfortunate" "in its form" and 
"tended to obscure the serious social purpose" 
which she "desired to accomplish," was supported 
in her testimony before the board by no evidence 
that gave warrant of fact for the imputation made 
or for questioning a "serious social purpose" on 
the part of the board. The board was sitting in a 
judicial capacity for the determination of a policy 
with respect to the continuance of certain teach- 
ers, and, while the State Ckimmissioner of Educa- 
tion was obliged to reverse the decision which was 
reached by the board in this very matter, he is 
none the less 'bound to give the board every pos- 
sible protection in the free exercise of its judg- 
ment within the wide discretion rightfully accorded 
to it by the state. 

Those serving the public in such high capacity 
are naturally and often subject to unjust criticism, 
for which there is no particular remedy. I am of 
the opinion that in tlus case it would have been well 
to ignore this comment. It would in time have 
brought its own condemnation. But since the let- 
ter was noticed I feel bound to respect the meas- 
ures taken by the board within its discretion, for 
the protection not alone of itself but also of the 
schools which are entrusted to its care. 

I believe that the end sought would at the time 
have been accomplished by an expression of cen- 
sure or by a sentence less severe, and, while I sug- 
gest that the board, even at this late date, might 
well consider a reduction of the term of suspen- 
sion, I am unwilling to make an order which would 
impair the authority or discretion of the board in 
this matter. 

THE UNIVERSITY OP MINNESOTA AND DR. 
CHARLES LYMAN GREENE 

The Minnesota Alumni Weekly says: 
It is common knowledge about the university 
that Dr. Charles Lyman Greene, who has been the 
chief objector to the Mayo affiliation, was asked, 
by the regents, to resign. 

This fact, taken in connection with the resolu- 
tion of the regents, published elsewhere in this is- 
sue, is viewed with real concern by many, even 
among those who favored the affiliation. The 



question is being asked, "Are members of the 
faculty to be denied the right to speak their con- 
victions upon matters of vital moment to the de- 
partments with which they are connected, because 
they happen to oppose the program which the re- 
gents afterward decide to adopt f" 

At a meeting of the members of Dr. Greene's 
department, held last Thursday night, there was 
distinctly not a happy feeling in evidence. The 
members did not, as was reported in the daily 
papers, fall in with the proposition, but debated 
whether to protest this action of the regents them- 
selves, or to refer the matter to the general fac- 
ulty for consideration. It was finally decided to 
do the latter. 

A committee was appointed to draft resolutions 
of appreciation for the services of Dr. Greene and 
of regret at his severance of his connection with 
the department and the university. 

Dr. Greene has been for many years one of the 
most valuable members of the medical faculty, 
and was at one time offered the deanship of the 
school. He refused the offer because the regents 
would not give him certain assurances, concerning 
the future development of the school, which he de- 
sired. 

His resignation is a distinct loss to the school 
which he has helped to place on its present high 
standard. 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

The doctorate of laws of Brown University 
has been conferred on Dr. John H. Finley, 
New York state commissioner of education, 
and on Dr. Henry N. MacCracken, president 
of Vaaaar College. 

Tufts College conferred this year two hon- 
orary degree, the LL.D. on Professor William 
L. Hooper, former acting president of the col- 
lege, and the A.M. on Miss Mary Stone Bruce, 
for many years a teacher in the Newton High 
School. 

The University of Pennsylvania has given 
its doctorate of laws to Josiah S. Graves, 
superintendent of the Alabama School for 
the Colored Deaf and Blind. 

Upon W, G. Langworthy Taylor (Harvard 
'80, Harvard Law School '83), professor emeri- 
tus of economics in the University of Ne- 
braska, the university conferred the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws at its recent com- 
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mencement. Professor Taylor was in charge 
of the department from 1891 until he resigned 
in 1912 on account of uncertain health. 

Professor W. C. Baglet, of the University 
of Illinois, has been appointed by the Carnegie 
Foundation to study the training of teachers 
in the state of Missouri. 

Dr. J. George Becht, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Education, has 
been elected vice-president of Lafayette Col- 
lege. He is to assist President MacCracken 
in the administrative duties of the college. 

Professor Frank D. Blodoett, of the State 
Normal School at Oneonta, N. Y., has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn. He succeeds Dr. Charles H. Lever- 
more, who resigned three years ago. The Rev. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has been acting presi- 
dent. Professor Blodgett was at one time 
mayor of Oneonta, and has been for twenty- 
one years professor of logic .and pedagogy in 
the Normal School. 

Dr. Charles Wesley Flint, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been chosen president of Cotnell 
College, Iowa. The presidency had been va- 
cant since the death of Dr. W. F. King about 
a year ago. 

The Oklahoma state board of agriculture 
has elected J. W. Cantwell, for the past seven 
.years superintendent of the city schools of 
Fort Worth, Texas, to be president of the 
Agricultural College at Stillwater. 

Dr. E. V. ZoLLARS, president of Phillips 
University at Enid, Okla., since its foundation 
in 1907, has been compelled to resign on ac- 
count of ill health and has been made presi- 
dent emeritus. Chancellor O. N. Roth, of the 
college, has been elected to succeed him. 

President Jordan has appointed the follow- 
ing committee on resolutions to serve for the 
Oakland meeting. Persons who have resolu- 
tions which they desire considered by the com- 
mittee are requested to forward them as soon 
as possible to the chairman of the committee. 

F. O. Blair, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Springfield, 111., chairman. 

Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary, American 
School Peace League, Boston, Mass. 



Mary C. 0. Bradford, state superintendent of 
public instruction, I>enver, Colo. 

J. Stanley Brown, Buperintendent, Township 
High School, Joliet, IlL 

John W. Carr, superintendent of schoolSi Ba- 
yonne, N. J. 

P. P. Olazton, United States commissioner of 
education, Washington, D. G. 

Ellwood P. Cubberlej, professor of education, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Cal. 

William T. Foster, president, Beed College, Port- 
land, Ore. 

J. H!. Francis, superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, CaL 

James Y. Joyner, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Baleigh, N. C. 

Alexis F. Lange, head, department of education. 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Carroll G. Pearse, president, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

PREsn)ENT Sidney E. Mezes, of the College 
of the City of New York, delivered the com- 
mencement address at the University of Cin- 
cinnati on June 12. 

At the commencement of Throop College of 
Technology, Pasadena, Cal., the address was 
given by Dr. Ethelbert D. Warfield, former 
president of Lafayette College. Dr. Samuel 
W. Stratton, director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, made a brief address on the importance 
of the study of science in a college of tech- 
nology. 

The commencement address at the Univer- 
sity of Washington was made by President 
Frank Fairchild Wesbrook, of the University 
of British Columbia. 

PREsmENT Charles W. Dabney, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, gave the Phi Beta 
Kappa address at Marietta College on June 
14, on the subject of " Liberly and Learning." 
On June 16, Dr. Dabney delivered the com- 
mencement address at Washington and Lee 
University. 

Db. Warner Fite, of Indiana University, 
has been elected professor of ethics at Prince- 
ton University. 

Among the instructors from other institu- 
tions at the University of Kansas summer ses- 
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sion is Professor Edward F. Buchner, of the 
Jolms Hoi^ins University, who is giving a 
series of addresses at the Fifth Annual Con- 
ference of Schoolmen in addition to two 
courses on the philosophy and the psychology 
of education. 

A NUMBER of changes take place in the fac- 
ulty of the University of Arkansas this year. 
Dr. 0. H. Brough, head of the department of 
political economy, resigned to enter the race 
for governor of the state. He will be suc- 
ceeded by E. G. Nourse, formerly at the head 
of the same department in the University of 
South Dakota, who expects to receive his doc- 
tor's degree from the University of Chicago 
this summer. Professor W. M. Briscoe, of 
the German department, takes a year's leave 
of absence in order to pursue graduate study 
at the University of Chicago. Professor R. 
C. Thompson, of the department of agricul- 
tural chemistry, goes to Cornell University for 
the same purpose. Associate Professor A. M. 
Harding, of the department of mathematics, 
will spend a year in graduate study at the 
University of Chicago. Professor Geo. W. 
Droke, head of the department of mathematics, 
was made dean of the college of arts and sci- 
ences. 

Fowler D. Brooks, for the past two years 
superintendent of Guthrie schools, has been 
elected assistant professor of psychology and 
education at the University of Oklahoma. He 
will be succeeded at Guthrie by Thomas C. 
Scott, principal of the Emerson School, Okla- 
homa City. 

At a recent meeting of the education com- 
mittee of the London County Council it was 
reported that the board of education had di- 
rected that the school-building scheme should 
be proceeded with, as the government had de- 
cided not to ask the council to postpone the 
work. Dr. Scott Lidgett pointed out it was for 
the commitee to acquiesce in the decision of 
the government, who had the fullest knowledge 
and must have the last word. It was men- 
tioned by Mr. T. Gautrey that in the present 
year the expenditure in school books had been 
cut down by £30,000. 



DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 



THB 



'INJUSTICE" OF THB FREB HIGH 
SCHOOL— A REPLY 



It is a curious and interesting echo out of 
the past that Mr. Fox gives in his long letter.^ 
Protests like his against the free high school 
were common fifty or even thirty years ago. 
Similar outcries were made against the free or 
almost free western state universities even* 
more recently. Within the last dozen years 
the movement for free secondary schools in 
England and Scotland has been equally op- 
posed by indignant taxpayers. 

But to-day Mr. Fox's outraged voice seems, 
in America at least, very lonely, for I do not 
believe that he would find even Governor 
Phillips, Superintendent Shawkey, Mayor 
Mitchell, and the others to whom he refers, in 
his company if he invited them to follow him 
to his conclusions. I fear, too, that the meth- 
ods of Mr. Fox will not win him much support 
in his contentions. He is hardly fair to those 
whom he quotes, and his own use of statistics 
should be more dispassionate and exact. 

There may be, of course, more than one ex- 
planation of the ^'steady and unchallenged 
growth of this sinister form^of unjust taxa- 
tion of the working classes " (it has not been 
unchallenged, by the way; read the legislative 
debates of any of the eastern and northern 
states from 1840 to 1880, and those of western 
and southern states from 1870 to 1900). It 
may be that the pressure for free high-school 
education has come chiefiy from wage earners 
and others who could not afford the tuition 
rates of the private school. It may be that 
men of longer vision who promoted the move- 
ment were thinking more of the good of the 
commonwealth than of the particular indi- 
viduals or even classes of individuals who 
might prove to be the beneficiaries of free high 
schools. 

I think there are certain problems that Mr. 
Fox should analyze further, if he expects to see 
legislative action result from his efforts, which 
may be suggested by the following questions : 

1 "The Injustice of the Free High School to the 
Wage-Earning Classes," School and Socixtt, 
June 32, 1915. 
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1. Does Mr. Fox think that the elementary 
schools of Springfield (Mass.) and many other 
communities having a reputation for maintain- 
ing good and expensive high schools are infe- 
rior or neglected? Are the elementary schools 
of certain other cities which make Cinderellas 
of their high schools (there are such) of a 
superior quality? 

2. Does he know exactly what is the func- 
tion of the Wisconsin State High School at 
Madison ? Does any other high school in Wis- 
consin charge tuition fees? 

3. Does he think that tuition fees now 
charged by the state universities of Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota are such as mate- 
rially to relieve the taxpayer (direct or in- 
direct) of the burden of supporting these insti- 
tutions? Would the difference be significant, 
even if the tuition fees were thrice what they 
now are? (Mr. Fox is aware, of course, that 
in many of the state universities fees are prac- 
tically negligible.) 

4. Does Mr. Fox really think that if all pub- 
lic support for high schools in New York or 
New Haven were withdrawn to-morrow, that 
either next day, or next year, or next decade, 
wage-earners would, as a consequence, find 
themselves charged lower rent, or less for 
groceries? The question of the incidence of 
taxation is yet a bafBing one, even to the ex- 
perts, but there is good authority for a conten- 
tion quite opposite to that offered by Mr. Fox, 
to the effect, namely, that the tax paid by a 
tenement house owner in New Haven does not 
in any degree influence the rent which he can 
exact from his wage-worker tenants. 

5. Has Mr. Fox studied the economic condi- 
tions of the majority of the students in the 
College of the City of New York? What 
ground has he for thinking that " all " of the 
graduates of that college could have obtained, 
or been able to pay for, a higher education at 
other colleges in Greater New York? 

6. More fundamentally, may not Mr. Fox be 
entirely wrong in assuming that the chief 
beneficiaries of the free high school are the 
children who attend, or their parents, even if 
these be other than wage-earners? At West 
Point is maintained a strong school at public 



expense, among whose students is certainly no 
larger a proportion of the sons of wage-earners 
than in the New Haven high school. Yet not 
only is West Point a free school, but the na- 
tion pays the cost of room and board and 
clothes of students attending. Does it do this 
for the benefit of these favored individuals? 
No; our government is simply making an in- 
vestment for the sake of the nation. Perhaps 
those who see farthest into the social economy 
needed in our time and country favor the free 
high school for similar reasons, and perhaps 
there are not a few wage-earners among those 
who thus see the situation. 

7. Granting Mr. Fox's doubtful contention 
that the wage-earner who pays no taxes directly 
does nevertheless indirectly contribute a mate- 
rial share towards the cost of our "extrava- 
gant " high schools, is it not also a fact that he 
willingly taxes himself still more heavily in 
other directions? The "wage-earner,'* as sL 
class, certainly pays an enormous tax for 
liquor, for tobacco, for sexual vice, for adver- 
tising, for unsubstantial dress, for food of low 
nutritive value, for war, for corrupt politics, 
and, perhaps to better purpose, for the 
" movies " and daily newspapers. The absti- 
nent, frugal, peace-loving individual among 
wage-earners pays indirectly a large quota 
towards these forms of "out-go," just as cer- 
tainly, at least, as he pays for public educa- 
tion, even though he have no child in the pub- 
lic schools. And how small is the cost of the 
largest and best high schools in any city in 
comparison with these other forms of expendi- 
ture! We have now in all the public high 
schools of the United States something over 
a million pupils, the total annual cost of the 
education of whom, including interest on plant 
value, probably is less than fifty million dol- 
lars. Who pays this? Certainly only a small 
part comes from those wage-earners who send 
no children to high school, even if we make 
full allowances for the obscure " incidences ^ of 
public taxation. And what a bagatelle it all 
is in comparison with community bills for 
drink, vice, preventable illness, needless war, 
crime, extravagant dress, and the rest I 

8. Is not Mr. Fox somewhat confused, both 
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as to the cost of good education and also as to 
its social returns} In general, there can be 
little doubt that the " optimum " cost of educa- 
tion must increase as we deal with older pupils 
and as we specialize our instruction. High- 
school education of fair quality must neces- 
sarily cost more than elementary education of 
equally fair quality (the " fair " or " optimum " 
standard to be reached through a reasonable 
application of the law of diminishing returns), 
just as college or professional education must 
cost more than secondary. 

But it is as to the social product or return 
for such investment that it seems to me Mr. 
Fox is wrong. It is not of so much importance 
that every child of the wage-earner (or of the 
millionaire either) should strive into the upper 
reaches of education as that the talented and 
ambitious, the natural leaders, initiators and 
creators among them should have opportunity 
to do so. And in practise Mr. Fox will find 
that this is exactly what happens. Let him 
study the families from which our high-school 
pupils come. He will find among them a sur- 
prising number of wage-earners and others of 
very moderate means who are making many 
sacrifices for the higher education, not of all 
their sons and daughters, but of those pos- 
sessing marked talent and ambition, who are 
<^pable of rendering a large service to the 
world when the tools which education gives are 
put into their hands. Very many of these 
families could not obtain for their children a 
secondary education if fees were charged — 
witness England, Germany and France. Let 
Mr. Fox find how the boys and girls, the " pick 
of the family " are helping supi>ort themselves 
while attending the free high school, and he 
will appreciate the social iniquity of school 



The American high school is not rendering 
the service it should — ^no one could be more 
positive in this conclusion than the present 
writer ; but the way out is not towards an un- 
iree high school, but towards a tetter, a more 
efficient, and perhaps, a more costly high 
school, offering opportunities for liberal and 
vocational education more varied and service- 
able than those at present available. 



Finally, in his entertaining distinctions be- 
tween " Dutch treat " and " dead-beat " social- 
ism, where would Mr. Fox place the riding 
paths and automobile drives of Central Park 
in New York, the West Point Military Acad- 
emy, the United States Gieodetic Survey, or 
the Yellowstone Park? 

Boston, Mass., David Snedden 

June 18, 1915 

INTBNSIVB AND BXTBNSIVE ATHLETICS 

To the Editor op School and Society : The 
editorial of the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, " A Foreign View of Competi- 
tive Athletics," quoted in your issue of March 
20, 1915, considers athletics as if the modem 
school activities were identical with profes- 
sional, club or college athletics. This is an 
error. 

There are two forms of athletics, intensive 
and extensive. The former is the older, nat- 
ural, representative type. It is the only type 
found in schools and colleges which have al- 
lowed the students and alumni interests to di- 
rect the activity. It permits a score of men of 
superior physical ability who need training 
and development the least to absorb the whole 
attention and care which should be given to the 
whole student body. The others get a vigor- 
ous vicarious athletic experience, a training in 
college yells and college loyalty, and in addi- 
tion merely a routine of uninspired and un- 
necessarily dull physical training in the 
gymnasium or none at alL Not much harm 
is done if medical examinations are made and 
the hired coach has some intelligence. The 
waste in effort is in part offset by the re- 
cruiting of a few students who need the exer* 
cise and the exercise given to the athletes who 
still deserve consideration. 

The intensive form may be extended by in- 
creasing the number of teams by interclass 
competition and intercollegiate class competi- 
tion now limited to the freshman. It will, 
however, always remain in its gladiatorial 
form and will always culminate in huge an- 
nual combats which the public will attend. 
These will always serve the admirable purpose 
of preserving the virile masculine ideal but 
aside from this they have but little interest for 
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the biologist who specializes in the control of 
social forces. 

Extensive athletics, on the contrary, is a 
result of the scientific application of the nat- 
ural athletic urge to the purposes of educa- 
tional hygiene. 

It is the purpose of educational hygiene to 
preserve children from harm during their 
school life and to make them organically fit 
and vigorous for after life. To this end reg- 
ular daily exercise must be given. While 
formal exercise has its peculiar service which 
can not be gained by exercise of the play type, 
yet athletic activities are most attractive and 
valuable for the purpose of training the organic 
system. (The belief that exercise is for the 
prime purpose of developing muscles is old 
fashioned and erroneous.) 

Moreover and most important success in 
competitive athletics requires "training." 
This means attention to all the disagreeable 
laws of hygiene, cleanliness, mastication, rest, 
exercise and abstinence from all the small and 
large vices. In this way it also educates self- 
controL In the New York City schools the ex- 
tensive form of athletics takes two forms — class 
competition and the athletic badge test. In 
the former all the boys in the class (except 
those physically unfit) practise and make 
records in jumping, running and chinning at 
different seasons of the year. Then records 
are averaged, compared and various trophies 
are awarded. Last year 40,000 boys engaged 
in this competition during three seasons of 
training. 

The athletic badge test provides standards of 
performance in running, jumping and chin- 
ning which if reached, with good posture and 
conduct, entitle the boy to a bronze or bronze- 
silver panel badge with the figure of the 
Winged Victory upon it. In the last 10 years 
91,991 boys have qualified. 

In addition 80,000 boys in 173 schools have 
trained once or more for their school athletic 
meets, and there have been 2,003 teams of 
basketball, 986 of baseball playing through a 
season. All of this has been safeguarded by 
medical examinations. 

All this work is conducted by the teachers of 
the schools without cost to the city except for 



small overhead charge for administration. 

It should be clear, therefore, that while the 
physician and educator have little use for 
athletics of the usual type yet they both 
neglect their duty if they do not further the 
use of athletics for the purpose of physical 
education and personal hygiene. 

0. Ward Crampton 

New Yosk City 



QUOTATIONS 

THE FOLLY OP OAOGINO PROFESSORS 

It is not necessary to know all the partic- 
ulars relating to the case of Dr. Scott Nearing 
in order to pronounce the action of the trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania in 
dropping him from its faculty a grave error. 
No reason is publicly assigned for the act 
His rank was that of assistant professor, not 
full professor, and accordingly it was possible 
to get rid of him suddenly, without notice to 
him or explanation to the general university 
body or to the public, at the expiration of the 
university year; but this is a proceeding of 
highly unusual character, seeing that a uni- 
versity instructor deprived of his post has al- 
most no chance of finding an opening else- 
where after the early spring, when all arrange- 
ments for the coming academic year are every- 
where being made. Why was this course 
adopted by the trustees! Only two explana- 
tions suggest themselves, and one of them^-> 
namely, that the trustees expressly desired to 
infiict this personal injury on the man they 
had marked for dismissal — is too discreditable 
to be considered for a moment. There re- 
mains only the view that action was taken at 
this time with a view to avoiding that discus- 
sion of the case which an announcement made 
during the course of the academic year would 
have been sure to arouse within the university. 

Against that view of university control which 
is implied in such a proceeding, it is im- 
possible to protest too strongly. It may be 
that tjie trustees will yet put forward some 
statement setting forth the reasons for their 
act; but it is in the highest degree improbable 
that anything they may say will remove the 
impression which their act has instantly pro- 
duced in all quarters — ^that Professor Nearing 
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was dropped because of the opinions he has 
publicly expressed on social and economic 
questions. He is a radical, and some of his 
views are, in our jud^^ent^ altogether mis- 
taken and wrong. According to statements 
made by Harrison J. Morris, one of the exec- 
utors of the late Joseph Wharton — ^founder of 
that school in l^e University of Pennsylvania 
in which Nearing has been professor — ^and by 
Philadelphia newspapers, however, the action 
of the trustees is due not so much to these gen- 
eral radical opinions, but rather to Dr. Near- 
ing's unsparing attacks upon corporation 
abuses and upon corrupt influences in politics. 
If this be so, it would be idle to waste words of 
condemnation upon the matter; upon an act 
of manifest turpitude every decent person can 
be trusted to form his own judgment. We are 
willing to assume that the trustees have had 
what to their own minds is a respectable rea- 
son for their action; that they conceive it to be 
their duty to expel from the faculty any man 
whose opinions on fundamental economic sub- 
jects are in their judgment dangerous; and 
that they hold that their right to act arbitrarily 
in such a case is subject to no limitation ex- 
cept that set by their own convenience. 

The issue thus raised is of a twofold nature. 
It is related to the character of our univer- 
sities on the one hand, and on the other to the 
general question of freedom of speech and 
the formation of public opinion. If it were to 
be understood that any man who accepts a post 
in a university is to be subject to supervision 
as to his utterances on questions of public 
interest, and liable to dismissal when these 
do not please the governing powers, fatal in- 
jury would be done to the quality of the pro- 
fessorate. Men of virile character and inde- 
pendent mind would flght shy of the calling. 
During the past twenty years there have been 
a number of prominent cases in which this 
issue has been raised; and it is gratifying to 
note how effectively the public mind has, 
through them, been educated to a sound view 
of the subject. In the earlier of these cases 
the plea was often raised that the dismissal of 
a professor because of his political or eco- 
nomic views was no infringement of freedom 



of speech; he was perfectly free, so the argu- 
ment ran, to speak as much as he pleased; all 
the trustees did was to cut off his salary. This 
sort of talk has long been pretty thoroughly 
defunct; everybody recognizes that the trouble 
with it is that it is essentially a quibble. The 
dismissal of a professor does not, indeed, con- 
stitute the same kind of violation of the ab- 
stract right of free speech as his imprisonment 
would; but it is intended none the less to 
operate, and would, if regularly practised, 
actually operate, to make impossible the free 
expression of opinion by a body of men whose 
exercise of that right it is of the utmost im- 
portance to protect. 

There is one inevitable consequence of the 
persecution of professors, on the ground of 
radical opinion, which is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and which, though perfectly obvious, 
appears to be altogether overlooked by those 
who go in for the policy of proscription. Un- 
less radical professors be allowed to express 
their views with impunity, the utterances of 
conservative professors can have no weight 
with the public. The one thing that makes it 
possible to-day, upon any question of taxation 
or legislation, to cite the judgment of univer- 
sity professors in opposition to wild or crude 
proposals is the freedom with which, in our 
tiniversities generally, opinions of the opposite 
kind can be expressed. The University of 
Pennsylvania can not suppress Nearing; but 
if it could it would strike the hardest blow 
within its power against the very institutions 
and doctrines which it desires to defend. The 
silencing of a single radical professor would 
perceptibly lower the value of everything that 
might be said by a hundred professors who 
stand for the established order. However wise, 
however high-minded, we might know a teacher 
to be, the Socialist would have only to point 
out that he has to teach as he does or lose his 
living — and what reply could we make! If 
there were no other reason for declaring such 
acts as that of the Pennsylvania trustees to 
be foolish and mischievous, a sufficient one 
would be found in their weakening of one of 
the chief supports of sober public opinion. — 
New York Evening Post. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 

The contents of several educational journals 
for June are as follows: 

The School Beview 

The beginnings of public edueation in New Eng- 
land — continued: Marcus W. Jemegan. 

British and American pronunciation: retrospect 
and prospect: Louise Pound. 

The twenty-seventh annual conference of acad- 
emies and high schools in relations with the 
University of Chicago. 

School libraries and mental training: Arthur E. 
Bostwick. 

The English Journal 

Minimum standards in English: George Fullmer 
Beynolds. 

The struggling high-school library: Mabel 
Fletcher. 

A plan for reading A Midsummer-Night's Dream: 
Isabel Graves. 

Supplementary reading for high-school pupils: 
Max J. Herzberg. 

Shakespeare's heroes and Buskin's gallantry: Gil- 
bert Cosulich. 

Published airs for songs in the golden treasury: 
Jeanette F. Abrams. 
Manual Training and Vocational Education 

The necessity for high-school commercial courses: 
John W. Curtis. 

The Philippine public schools at the Panama-Pa- 
cific international exposition : Charles H. Magee. 

Tocational education in Brazil (illustrated) : Har- 
old E. Everley. 

Inlaying — ^how and where to use it (illustrated) : 
Ada Brownell Finley. 

A simple problem in architectural drafting and 
construction (illustrated) : Harry L. Jones. 

BeligUyua Education 
The rights of the child in the community: Walter 

BauBchenbusch. 
The right of the child to education: Charles S. 

Gardner, Henry Berkowitz. 
The conquest of children's faults: Ella Lyman 

(Cabot. 
Beligious education in penal institutions: Howard 

E. Smith. 
The Lakewood, Ohio, plan of teaching bible in the 

high school: Laura V. Lynch. 
The Gary plan: George Zepin. 
The North Dakota plan: Vernon P. Squires. 



Correlated bible study in Canada: Charles A* 

Myers. 
Organizing a church for religious education: £. 

Bosemond Stanford. 
The administration of religious education in a par- 
ish: George A. Coe. 
The family as an agency for religious education: 

Charles Franklin Thwing. 

The Catholic Edueaiional Beview 
Why a catholic history of education? John J. 

Tracy. 
Freedom and sympathy : Thomas Quinn Beesley. 
Present catholic use of Faber'g hymns: H. T. 

Henry. 
The schoolbooks of our ancestors: Morris S. 

Bishop. 
Shelley's Prometheus Unbound: Sister Monica. 



EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES AND PRBPARATIOK 
FOR HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

It is commonly held (1) that a small pro- 
portion only of high-school graduates enter 
higher institutions; and (2) that in the at- 
tempt to prepare pupils for higher institu- 
tions the high school is neglecting other im* 
portant functions in connection with the needs 
of those not going to such higher institutions. 
The first of these statements is false; the 
second is, in part at least, true. 

Ever since the Committee of Ten carelessly 
stated that ''only an insignificant percentage 
of the graduates of these (high) schools go to 
colleges or scientific schools" that statement 
has been accepted without attempt at con- 
firmation or contradiction, in spite of the fact 
that statistical data are easily accessible. In 
1911 of the graduates of the public high schools 
in the country 34.60 per cent, were prepared for 
entrance to coll^^e and 15.58 per cent, were 
prepared for other higher institutions, making 
a total of one half of the graduates of the 
puhlic high schools prepared for higher edu- 
cation in that year.^ For the various states 
the range in per cent, of graduates who were 

1 The statements made in this article represent 
an interpretation of the data given on pages 1^19 
of Bulletin, 1912, No. 22, of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation and the tables represent a compilation of 
the data given there and in the 1910 Census Beport. 
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prepared for college was from 22.09 in Con- 
necticut (the lowest) to 67.07 in Nevada (the 
highest). Of graduates who were prepared 
for other higher institutions the range was 
from 3.92 per cent, in Mississippi (the lowest) 
to 39.17 per cent, in Delaware (the highest). 
Of those who were prepared for higher insti- 
tutions in general the range was from 37.09 
per cent, in Maryland (the lowest) to 76.88 
per cent, in Nevada (the highest). The dis- 
tribution is indicated in Tables I. and II. 

TABUS I 



TABLE n 



1 


Per Cent of 

Graduatea 

Going to 

CoUefe 


berof 
Statei 

in the 
Group 


Percent. 

Graduates 
Were of 

All High- 
•ehool 
Pupil! 


Number of 

I^pUito 

Each mi. 

lion of Total 

Population 


Number of 
Graduatea 

to Bach 
UUlion of 
Total Pop. 

ulation 


a 
h 
e 
d 
t 

s 

i 

i 


22.09-24.99 
25.00-29.99 
30.00-34.99 
35.00-39.99 
40.00-44.99 
45.00-49.99 
50.00-54.99 
55.00^9.99 
60.00-64.99 
65.00-67.07 


3 

7 
8 
9 
5 
8 
3 
2 
3 
1 


15.02 

13.45 

11.20 

13.46 

9.47 

10.33 

10.22 

9.15 

9.51 

10.72 


9,749 

18,075 

12,137 

12,918 

7,080 

7,685 

8,341 

6,207 

4,902 

9,342 


1,465 

1,759 

1,359 

1,736 

671 

794 

853 

567 

466 

1,022 



1 


Per Cent, of 

Graduates 

Going to 

Higher 

Institutions 


Num- 
ber of 
States 
in the 
Group 


Per Cent. 

Graduates 

Were of 

Pupils 


Number of 
High^sohool 
Pupils to 
Each Mil- 
lion of Total 
Population 


Number of 
Graduatea 

toEaeh 
Million of 
Total Pop. 

ulation 


k 
I 

m 
n 



P 

r 
s 


37.09-39.99 
40.00-44.99 
45.00-49.99 
50.00-54.99 
55.00-59.99 
60.00-64.99 
65.00-69.99 
70.00-74.99 
75.00-76.83 


12 
11 


11.83 
14.64 
13.16 
13.20 
10.49 

8.80 
11.50 

7.61 
10.72 


9,121 

11,689 

12,777 

11,958 

7,456 

10,762 

5,240 

5,238 

9,342 


1,079 

1,711 

1,687 

1,570 

782 

947 

603 

399 

1,002 



Notes,— ^, Ot., D. C, Pa.; b, Md., Mass., Del., 
N. J., Wis., Me., N. H.; o, DL, B. I., Mich., Tenn., 
N. Y., Ind., Mo., Ariz.; d, Vt., Minn., la., Calif., 
La., Ohio, Ky., Neb., Kan.; e, Wy., S. D., Ala., 
Va., Ore.; f, N. D., Tex., Col., Utah, Mont., Okl., 
Ga., W. Va.; g, Wash., Fla., Mias.; h, Idaho, Ark.; 
t, 8. C, N. M., N. O.; j, Nev. 

k, Md., Tenn., HI.; I, Ct., Pa., Mass.; m, Wis., 
la., Mo., Ohio, Kan., Mich., Ky., Vt, Me., Ala., 
D. C, Calif.; n, Neb., N. H., Ore., Wy., La., Ind., 
N. J., Ariz., Minn., Utah, B. I.; o, Mont., Va., 
8. D., Col., Miss., Ga., Tex.; p, N. Y., N. D., W. 
Va., Wash., Okl., Art, Del.; q, Idaho, Fla., 8. C; 
r, N. C, N. M.; «, Nev. 



TABLE m 

Siatet Arranged in the Order of the Lowest to the Highest Percentages of Graduates of the High Schools 

Going to College in 1911 



Loweet 
Quarter 



Second 
Quarter 



Third 
Quarter 



Highest 
Quarter 



Lower 
Half 



Hiffher 
Half 



Median per cent of graduates going to college 
(approx.) 

Per cent graduates were of all pupils in the 
high schools 

High-school pupils to each million of total 
population 

Graduates to each million of total population.. 



26.00 

13.94 

11,648 
1,609 



36.00 

11.99 

12,873 
1,643 



42.00 

n.l8 

9,408 
1,062 



63.00 
10.01 

5,977 



31.00 

12.79 

12,291 
1,672 



47.00 

10.74 

7,737 
830 



TABLE IV 

States Arranged in the Order of the Lowest to the Highest Percentages of Graduates Going to Colleges 

and other Higher Institutions in 1911 



Lowest 
Quarter 



Second 
Quarter 



Third 
Quarter 



Highest 
Quarter* 



Lower 
Half 



Higher 
Halft 



Median per cent of graduates going to higher 
institutions .^ 

Per cent graduates were of all pupils in the 
high schools. 

High-school pupils to each million of total 
population 

Graduates to each million of total population.. 



44.00 

13.72 

12,236 
1,678 



49.00 

12.81 

11,073 
1,418 



66.00 

10.96 

8,760 
946 



61.00 

8.91 

9,387 
837 



48.00 

13.47 

11,909 
1,604 



69.00 

9.82 

9,043 
887 



2 New York state with 116,706 high-school within the highest quarter and tends to raise the 
pupils and 9,700 graduates in 1911 barely falls figures somewhat. 
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Obviously the percentage of graduates of 
the public high schools who go to colleges or 
other higher institutions is far from " insig- 
nificant." Rather it is very significant of two 
things: (1) That the group of pupils who go 
on into higher education is important and 
requires provision in the high schools; (2) that 
in many states the proportion of graduates 
who go to college is far too large. The first of 
these two deductions follows from the figures 
presented in the first two columns of the tables 
given above. The second is suggested by the 
figures presented in the three last columns but 
follows more clearly from Tables HI. and TV. 

From these figures it would appear that in 
general the per cents, that the numbers of 
graduates are of the number of pupils in the 
high school, the number of high-school pupils 
and the number of high-school graduates are 
of the unit of total population stand in a 
noticeable inverse relation to the per cents, of 
graduates going to college or other higher 
institutions. 

Alexander Inglis 

Habvabd TJniveesity 

COLLSGE AND UNIVERSITY REPORTS 

The librarian in charge of the seminar room 
of the Bryson Library, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, recently sent requests for 
annual reports from the five hundred and some 
colleges and universities listed in the Annual 
Educational Directory Bulletin of the United 
States Department of Education. In response 
came eighty-one reports, varying in length 
from a few pages to a volume of several hun- 
dred pages; those of the greater dimensions, of 
course, incorporated the reports of the regis- 
trar, treasurer and deans of the various con- 
stituent or affiliated colleges. On the whole, 
this number of reports shows a very small 
percentage; that is, about one seventh or four- 
teen per cent, of the total number take th^ 
trouble to inform the public about what is 
going on in the realm of higher education. 
Moreover, the colleges and universities are 
established after all for the benefit of the com- 
monweal, and can be considered justly as serv- 
ants of the public as much as the public schools 
of elementary and secondary grades, whether 



they be supported by municipalities, individual 
states or by private foundations. 

We must concede, however, that the better- 
known American universities and high-grade 
colleges are in the list of eighty-one issuing 
Annual Reports. In fact almost all of these 
eighty-one institutions issuing annual printed 
reports are to be found listed in the one hun- 
dred and eighteen colleges and universities cm 
the accepted list of the Carnegie Foundation 
and which number the Association of American 
Universities have recently certified to the 
Prussian Kultiisministerium as being of the 
first rank. It is also probable that a part of the 
rest of this list may have overlooked the libra- 
rian's request for a copy of their annual reports. 

A study of these reports shows a wide range 
of material contributed as well as material of 
varying importance. On the whole, there is 
a fair amount of originality shown in the re- 
ports. In fact one can not expect any dead 
level of uniformity from personalities who are 
above the ordinary because of the very posts 
they fill. On the other hand, it is not too 
strong to say that some of the reports of lesser 
lights contain some twaddle and junk. In sup- 
port of this statement I may cite simply the 
report of one president who gives among a 
small mass of unorganized remarks an account 
of the annual commencement exercises. It is 
noted that there has been introduced the new 
feature of the "impressive and interesting 
processional." The usual membership of such 
a procession is outlined somewhat in detail as 
well as the line of march. The latter concluded 
in radiant splendor by entering "the campus 
through the massive 1913 gateway at the north- 
east comer of the grounds." I continue to 
quote: "those of the faculty who appeared in 
the procession with their respective degrees are 
as follows: President , B.D., Bone- 
brake Seminary, D.D., Lebanon Valley"; and 
so forth through the rest of the faculty list. 

To offset such a report one is refreshed and 
stimulated to read through the administrative 
number of the Bowdoin College BvXUiin. 
President Hyde gives brief eulogies over the 
recently deceased in the ranks of trustees or 
faculty, faculty changes, new bequests, and 
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pertinent discussions on topics like The Chris- 
tian Association, Size of the College, Size of 
Classes, Professors' Salaries, Physical Train- 
ing, Recent Developments. Curiously enough 
his report usually includes a long itemized 
list of individual amounts contributed during 
the year for special purposes. The dean's re- 
port is enlightening in that it gives statistics 
about the enrollment by classes as well as 
enrollment in individual subjects; a discussion 
of the grades attained by the various fraternity 
and non-fraternity groups and so forth. We 
regret the omission of the treasurer's report 
from this near-model of a college report. 
Oberlin College likewise publishes a very full 
and complete report of the work of the college 
for the year. 

The better type of universities like Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, Harvard, Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, Cornell and New York University give 
in a general way and with more diversity the 
type of information indicated in the Bowdoin 
report. Thus statistics as to attendance, 
courses, faculty and expenditures in the vari- 
ous colleges and universities may be compared 
with more or less safety. In passing I might 
remark that in the graduate schools especially, 
the statistics as to attendance do not tell the 
exact and unalloyed truth. By this I mean 
that comparisons are not exactly safe because 
in all the universities in large municipal cen- 
ters a great number of students are listed as 
regular graduate students when they attend 
but one or two lectures per week. Assuming 
l^at a regular graduate student who is a can- 
didate for an advanced degree carries four 
courses per week, would it not be fair to reckon 
a student carrying one course as a one fourth 
student in the sum total ? 

Some other commendable features to be 
found in the reports of the presidents are valu- 
able suggestions as to possible improvements. 
For example, in the most recent report of Co- 
lumbia's president is a constructive criticism of 
the present method of teaching modem lan- 
guages as well as a list of other matters 
more local in importance. A list of articles 
of a research nature and books published by 
the individual faculty members is stimulating 



to them as well as satisfying to the constituent 
clientele. This list is usually given in the 
better type of presidents' reports. 

The usual mention of faculty changes to be 
found in these reports is indeed worthy of 
commendation; for, otherwise, many worthy 
but humble leaders of men would be absolutely 
unnoticed in the annals of time. On the other 
hand, it seems to me to be necessary also for 
some mention each year of the student body 
and especially the current or recent graduating 
class. After all an institution as well as a 
manufactory is more or less rightly judged by 
its output. The sympathetic public of the 
individual college or university as well as the 
educational student would like to know more 
about the annual product. What becomes of 
the graduates! What professions or lines 
of work do they undertake? What proportion 
has been stimulated to advanced courses in the 
graduate or professional schools? Although 
exact figures may not be always obtained herd 
the president's report could give nearly correct 
statistics and very valuable data as to what 
fields of endeavor the most recent graduating 
class had entered and, even, the prospective 
plans of the senior class would be of value for 
suggestions as to the university work, present 
and future. 

A brief reflection will bring up to one's mind 
the successful records and achievements of tihe 
alumni of the better known colleges and uni- 
versities, whose reports I am presuming to re- 
view. The aphoristic " by their fruits ye shall 
know them" readily holds true here. There- 
fore, for retrospective as well as stimulating 
reasons why should not the college president 
devote a portion of the annual report to the 
finished product of his establishment? 

Another painful silence in these reports is 
the omission of any treatment of the retarda- 
tion, elimination or acceleration in the ranks 
of the student body. The elimination process 
of this noble trio, so interesting to the heart of 
the public-school man dealing with students of 
lesser age, is the one most apparent in the 
case of ^the universities and colleges. In fact 
it is absurdly so, for it is well known that 
sixty per cent, (and frequently less) of those 
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entering come out of the college with their 
sheepskins four years later. To verify this 
generalizing statement I shall simply give a 
few statistics taken from the catalogues of a 
few well-known colleges. 



A comparative study of these statistics would 
show a curve of continuance of student resi- 
dence that would be more favorable to the col- 
leges than to the universities. The exception 
to this, of course, is Princeton which after 
all until within the last two years has really 
laid no serious pretensions to graduate work. 
Besides, Princeton, and even Yale and Har- 
vard, get a slight increase in their upper 
classes from the transfer of students from other 
colleges. 

Strangely enough in nearly all these typical 
colleges and universities the great drop in 
attendance occurs in the passage from fresh- 
man to sophomore year. The reasons for this 
abrupt and marked falling off have doubtless 
caused much more bother than the presidential 
report would indicate. I should note one ex- 
ception to this, however, which is to be found 
in the last report of Dean Snow of the school 
of applied science of New York University. 
He gives but the barest possible treatment of 
the mortality occurring at the end of the 
freshman year. Along this line it is interest- 
ing to note that in President Hibben's last re- 
port he gives a full page of discussion concern- 
ing the enrollment, average age, and so forth, 
of the Princeton freshmen. Another refresh- 
ing exception is found in Eegistrar Dickey's 
report wherein is given a number of tables and 
a graphical chart showing the very rapid ad- 
vance in the enrollment in Columbia Univer- 
sity during recent years. In the report of the 
University of Cincinnati also are found a few 
graphical charts giving valuable information 
as to how the university serves the munic- 
ipality. 

Most of the readers of these reports are 



especially interested in the treasurers' reports. 
The latter, however, are rather conspicuous by 
their absence, and even when present give in- 
formation that is frequently indefinite. In 
Bulletin 3 of the Carnegie Foundation, pub- 
lished June, 1910, is given a model for col- 
lege treasurers' reports. This presumptuous 
suggestion as to a model treasurer's report has 
been more or less followed by the treasurers of 
Harvard, Columbia, California, Princeton, 
New York University and Oberlin. About ten 
of the colleges also publish briefer finance re- 
ports more or less in harmony with this model 
Thus we find less than twenty of the eighty-one 
issuing annual reports who publish financial 
accounts for the benefit of those interested in 
reports of the other college officers. From the 
aforementioned reports one can make com- 
parative statistics concerning expenditures for 
salaries, administration, physical upkeep, as 
well as accounts of endowments, investments, 
valuations and so forth. A remarkable ex- 
ception to this list is the Bi-annual Keport of 
the University of Illinois made according to 
the state law. In a rather massive volume of 
some eight hundred pages is given an itemized 
report of meetings of the regents as well as a 
list of all the vouchers drawn month by month 
for salaries, wages and expenses of every sort 
To summarize, I may presume to state the 
following conclusions: 

1. Though a comparative few of the college 
and university reports are very instructive 
and up-to-date, many are rather light and too 
many colleges and universities make no re- 
ports at all. 

2. The better few, though not uniform, in- 
corporate much information that may be 
studied with the reports of other schools and 
thus make a workable basis for comparisons 
and studies of development. 

3. In all there seems to be a general lack in 
(a) reports of alumni progress and doings; 
(h) reports on elimination and fluctuation in 
attendance of student body. 

4. The financial reports, except in a small 
minority, are not given or are incomplete and 
inadequate. Guy E. Snavelt 

Alleohsnt College, 
Meadville, Penna. 
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